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HOEVER wishes to throw stones at Oxford will find 

material in plenty in the Report of the Commissioners ; 
the usual abuses of corporate bodies, the perversion of trust 
placed in their hands for public purposes to narrow and personal 
interests, aggravated in this case with systematic and serious 
perjury, may with more or less justice be charged against it; and 
we may amuse ourselves, if we please, with the spectacle of a 
body clinging convulsively to the statutes of its founder, while it 
lives in habitual violation of every part of them which do not 
serve its present convenience. There will probably be many 
persons, however, who will be ready to do work of this kind, 
and for ourselves, from the position which we hold towards the 
Church and the establishments connected with it, it will be 
more graceful to abstain from commenting on the exposure of 
their weaknesses. . . . After all is said, the colleges appear 
no worse offenders than a thousand others who for the present 
go on peacefully with their misdoings; their members are at 
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least equal to, if not superior to their average standard; they are 
as good as public opinion has required them to be, and at any 
rate they are far better than they were fifty years ago. Literal 
obedience to the statutes is impossible ; : we have no right to be 
hard on men who only conform to human weakness in giving 
themselves the benefit of doubts which may arise on the m xde 
of disobeying them; and in fact several of the most glaring 
instances of disobedience are endorsed by the commissioners as 
wholesome and valuable changes. 

At the same time, that statutes of such impracticable kind 
should remain unrepealed, and even continue to find eager 
defenders, is no more than the parallel of our political experi- 


ence. In all well organized human institutions the letter of 


obsolete laws remains as long as possible untouched ; custom is 
recognised as the legal-exponent of their meaning, and in all 
eases repeals them by neglect before they are blotted off the 
statute book. ‘The oaths of obedience to college statutes may 
indeed appear to lend a more grave complexion to the infringing 
these; but even here there is an extensive and important prece- 
dent. The members of the Established Church pray weekly that 
the magistrate may have grace to maintain orthodoxy with the civil 
sword, ‘and that the queen may govern according to the divine 
ordinances as having authority thereto from God, while yet they 
abhor persecution, while they will not allow their queen “the free 
choice even of her own houschold, and would hold themselves 
emancipated from their allegiance if she ventured to impose a 
tax or punish a heretic without consent of Parliament. 
Insincerity in prayer is as serious as insincerity in an oath, if 
eiiher deserve to be so called—but, in fact, there is no insin- 
rity in one or the other: time has washed out from the words 
their historical meaning, and they are interpreted as subject to 
the limitations and changes to which all human things are 
liable. 
The universities, like the establishment, reflect the temper of the 
nation ; they follow the will of the power by which they exist, 
and it is idle to blame them for being what the nation has chosen 
them to be, and this appears to be the generous attitude to 
assume on the present inquiry; unless, or until, the subjects of it 
by any short-sighted wilfulness of their own, shall compel us 
into less lenient feelings. If it should so turn out, as the manner 
in which the commission has been generally received, and the 
haughty refusal to furnish evidence, with which its questions 
have in some instances been answered give us reason to fear 
that it may, that the heads and fellows of the various societies 
intend in a defence of convenient monopolies to fall back upon 
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the letter of the statutes, to declare that times are not changed, 
that human nature and its necessities remain the same, and that 
ingenuity can devise nothing better than the system which the 
statutes embody; or, if not so, vet that the wills of founders are 
sacred, that the perpetual application of their bequests in 
statutable manner is guarded by anathemas which they may not 
encounter; then, indeed, their manifold perjuries must fall with 
full weight upon them, and they must take the consequences of 
the position into which they thrust themselves. It is not that 
we have any fear that by this or any other process they can 
seriously obstruct the reform which the nation requires; the 
question is only of the moral position in which a large body of 
educated gentlemen are to stand. The commissioners urge, 
and prove with great minuteness of illustration, that the property 
of corporate bodies bequeathed for charitable purposes is always 
ina peculiar and especial manner subject to the national will, 
and as it is this will only which gives effect to ali testamentary 
dispositions, so in dispositions of this kind it always has and 
always will claim a right when necessary to control or alter 
them. 

The arrangements of the founders of the colleges are already 
evaded for private advantage; and the nation is at least equally 
at liberty to revise the existing interpretations, and consider 
whether the public good is not of as much importance as the com- 
forts and luxuries of a few hundred private persons. There can 
be no doubt of this, and there can be no doubt that this revision 
will take effect precisely at the moment when the nation pro- 
nounces it necessary. It is for those at present in authority at 
Oxford to consider whether they will render an opposition 
ridiculous by resting it on a ground so futile, when, if they would 
state their real objection to the proposed reform, they might 
perhaps render real service to it; and at least our respect would 
be commanded by a straightforward antagonism. No one 
believes that founders’ wills are their true difficulty. They are 
afraid of change, not for itself, but for what it may bring. They are 
afraid of Liberalism, Rationalism, Germanism, which they seem 
to see gathering behind it—and who shall blame them? certainly 
hot we, if they will only be honest. It is a fair ground of fear. 
The wisest man cannot leave the familiar ground of custom for 
an untried element without misgiving; and if misgiving become 
active resistance, it is no more than what experience has taught 
us both to look for and to respect; only do not let them make 
themselves contemptible by calling in a spectral legion of founders 
to their assistance, whom they and we alike know to be no more 
than phantoms. 

¥2 
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This aspect of the question was in fact settled long ago by the 
Reformation. One of the most important duties of the fellows 
of colleges was the saying masses for the souls of their bene- 
factors. Saying mass became illegal, and this duty could there- 
fore be no longer performed. The law of the land superseded 
the minor laws of these small corporations; and it is nothing 
less than absurd to evade the obvious conclusion. We are aware 
that a mode of evasion has been discovered, but it is scarcely 
creditable either to the ingenuity or to the candour of the 
inventors. It is urged that the practice of the colleges has 
changed, not because the English law is changed, but because itis 
to be supposed that in teaching Anglicanism instead of Romanism 
and neglecting their religious obligations, the present governing 
bodies are only doing what the founders, if they had lived, would 
have desired; respect for the memory of such great men for- 
bidding them to believe that they would have declined the 
blessings of the Reformation. 

It is strange that they should miss seeing that if this argument 
is good for anything at all (which we do not think it is), it will 
justify any change whatever which altered circumstances require. 
Do they believe that if Puritanism had maintained itself on the 
ground which Cromwell won for it, the Parliament of England 
would have listened to the pretence that the founders would have 
become Anglo-Catholics and nothing more? that they would 
have halted precisely there? Or perhaps it is more likely that, 
if the Stuarts had restored Catholicism, they would have per- 
mitted Catholic bequests to be diverted from the purposes 
for which they were bestowed, on a theory of hypothetic 
apostasy. 

Whether there be or be not a right in individuals to determine 
the uses to which their property shall be applied after death has 
concluded all their concern with it, it is at least certain that, let 
the right be what it will, no nation ever has given or ever will give 
effect to such bequests, except as subject to its own revision, and 
if it find them obviously contrary to the public advantage, it will 
use its power to cancel or to modify them. 

We propose to follow the Commissioners in taking rather a 
reasonable than a polemic view of the subject before us; and 
assume, without further question, that whatever attention the 
existing moral and political condition of the country has made 
desirable, will as surely take effect, as the trees will change their 
foliage with the changes of the seasons. And now to trace the 
causes by which the present state of things has been brought 
about. 

The historical period of Oxford discloses to us, on its opening 
in the thirteenth century, a system of unknown antiquity, which 
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appears already on its decline. The university, like most other 
long-lived institutions, is rooted out of sight in a mythology, 
which, when submitted to criticism, yields only that at some time 
or other subsequent to the union of the northern and southern 
kingdoms, a republic of students formed itself by voluntary 
association on the banks of the Isis. The central situation of 
Oxford may have led to its selection, although this is no more 
than conjecture; but we find it in the thirteenth century filled 
with students who selected their own teachers, determined their 
own rule of life, and either lived in the town in private lodgings 
of their own, or grouped themselves in bodies under the super- 
intendence of a master of their own choice in large houses, which 
were called inns, hostels, or halls. The system was one of unre- 
strained liberty. ‘They were subject to no authority except what 
was derived trom themselves; and we are to suppose that at 
Oxford and Cambridge were gathered together all persons in 
the country who desired to become students in law, medicine, 
or theology, or any other extant form of knowledge, who either 
simply disliked, or desired to combine in active opposition to, the 
dominant ecclesiastical system. The monasteries had probably be- 
come indolent. Education hung fire in their hands; or was rather 
supposed to consist in a formal routine of life than in the acquire- 
ment of positive knowledge; at any rate, the constitution of the 
university previous to the foundation of the colleges was as unmo- 
nastic as possible. ‘The masters of the houses and the public 
teachers were very likely all of them in orders; but orders in the 
days of Abelard did not any more necessarily imply ecclesiastical 
sympathies than in the days of Hampden or Maltby. ‘There can 
be no doubt, both from tradition and from the entire absence of 
any rule of life or discipline among the students, that the Eng- 
lish universities owe their origin to the same spirit which passed 
the Mortmain Act and the Premunire Statute ; and it is not a little 
singular that after two hundred years of constitutional government, 
and three hundred of a reasonable and enlightened religion, we 
should now be struggling to wrest out of the control of the eccle- 
siastics a liberty which grew freely and throve nobly under the 
imagined despotism of the Plantagenets and in the supposed 
impenetrable mist of bigotry and superstition. 

However, wholesome as that first liberty was in itself, those 
who had it forgot at last to make wholesome use of it. The 
students plunged into the political confusion of the country. 
Faction, anarchy, and other evil matters made their appearance ; 
and, according to the natural laws of alternation in all human 
affairs, a revolution commenced in the thirteenth century which 
transferred the power to hands better able to wield it. 

It is a law as old as the world, that only those shall be free 
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who can use freedom nobly; and when freedom has become 
licence, they must pass under a despotism and be flogged into a 
better mind. ' 

The first innovation was in the year 1264. Walter de Merton, 
wishing to provide a certain number of young men with a means 
of education where they would be free from the influence of the 
ultra party among the ecclesiastics, and yet be protected against 
the moral dangers of the university, such as then it was, founded 
a college, where, with liberty of choosing their own immediate 
superior, yet under severe episcopal supervision, they might live 
and study together in the practice of such rule of life as was then 
considered salutary. The period of study demanded by the 
Druids before admittance to the sacred order was twenty years. 
The scarcely less laborious course on which Walter de Merton's 
scholars were to enter would occupy from sixteen to nineteen; 
and the origin of the income of the present fellows, who are now 
their representatives, was the humble endowment which he pro- 
vided for their maintenance during this long period. The mass 
of students remained as before in their lodgings or their halls; 
scarcely profiting, unhappily, from the better example which was 
set them by Walter de Merton’s charity boys; but with the latter, 
or immediately after them, arose, with a similar purpose and 
similar institutions, Balliol, Queen’s, Oriel, New College, Mag- 
dalen University, and the rest, where the relations, neighbours, 
or townspeople of the founders might study to godly purpose. 

In describing any one of these institutions we describe the 
whole; the differences between them, although in some respects 
significant, do not affect the general character, which in all im- 
portant features is identical. ‘There was no idea (and it is well 
to remember this) when they were established of their absorbing 
the university, or constituting anything except small bodies 
within it. The founders limited the application of their charities 
to particular localities or particular families, because they were 
under no obligation to comprehend any wider interests; they 
simply wished to give a few persons with whom they were con- 
nected, the “ benefit of a university education,” without exposing 
them to the temptations which were attached to the ordinary 
system; and to give to themselves in return the benefit of the 
students’ prayers. 

Residence commenced at a very early age. Boys were chosen 
for an anticipated rather than a realized proficiency; and when 
in the society the occupation of their lives was prayer and study 
—study, not teaching—in virtue of which distinction, the fellow- 
ships are now sinecures. ‘They were to live together in common, 
bound to reside in Oxford all the year round, except when 
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extraordinary occasions required leave of absence; the younger 
members sleeping in the rooms of the older. They were all 
to talk Latin, to hold weekly exercises in the college halls, to 
keep the canonical hours, and chant masses for the souls of 
founders and benefactors. In some cases they were to wear a 
uniform, and make daily processions; in all they were under 
strict regulation as to diet, dress, and conduct. Silence was 
enjoined at meals, when one of their body was to read the Bible; 
they were not permitted to walk out alone, or to enter any of 
the houses of the townspeople ; and for their commons, 7. ¢., for 
their maintenance, a weekly sum was allowed, varying with the 
price of wheat, from a shilling to eighteenpence, and in times of 
extreme scarcity, reaching to two shillings. 

Foreseeing that the lands with which these institutions were 
endowed would in all probability increase in value, and yield a 
surplus after these expenses were supplied, the founders forbid 
the fellows under serious penalties to divide such surplus among 
themselves; either it was to be applied to the common uses of 
the college, or else they were to increase their number; an 
important injunction, by the nonfulfilment of which, the country 
has been directly and formally injured, and is therefore entitled, 
even on statutable grounds, to enter its complaint. The superiors 
of these establishments were to be ecclesiastics, and their mar- 
riage, therefore, was not contemplated as a possibility; yet it is 
indirectly forbidden in a general prohibition of the introduction 
of women inside the college gates. 

Such, in outline, is the collegiate character as embodied in 
the several statutes—statutes by which, with few exceptions, the 
colleges profess to be governed—and to which the fellows swear 
obedience on admission, under penalty of expulsion and ana- 
thema. ‘The old knights and bishops, to whom they owe their 
origin, drew up their institutions as they built their churches, to 
outlast the world. The earth, with its changes and its dreams 
of progress, was nothing to them, except a stage on which the 
devil and his friends played out their foolish game. As there 
was but one God, the same yesterday to-day and for ever, 
the services which would please Him to-day would be alike 
grateful to him to-morrow. The world might change, but- He 
did not change. Christ was what He had been from eternity, 
and as into eternity he would continue. ‘There was not one 
service for the first century, and another for the tenth, and 
another for the twentieth—one for one nation, and another for 
another; but God was one, and His services were one, and what 
was good and acceptable once, was good fur ever. They did 
not conceive that a time might come when luxury and self- 
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indulgence, and elegance, and polish, and literary ease, would 
be found better suited for the exigences of humanity than their 
uncouth barbarities, and they omitted to provide for necessities 
which they did not anticipate. The statutes are obligatory for 
ever; the visitors who are to see them enforced have no power 
to repeal them ; the fellows, under pain of anathema, are to seek 
no dispensation from, and accept no alteration of, them; and the 
last end when it came was to find them praying the same prayers, 
wearing the same dress, speaking the same language, disputing 
the same disputations—and so on and on, from age to age, the 
same in body and in mind, in word and action, life and manner ; 
as the nightingale sings the same song which it sang a thousand 
years ago; or as the mountain brook straggling down its bed 
among the rocks repeats its one old form from century to century, 
and glides, and breaks, and foams, and eddies, the same to-day 
as when human eye first gazed upon it. 

It is a theory of life which, whether true or not, has passed 
away out of belief, and the system which arose out of it, and 
which belonged to it, must cease as it has ceased. But if those 
who once believed it, and who worked so nobly with it, could 
return for a few days or hours to life, and’ witness the meta- 
morphosis which has passed over their institutions; if they could 
hear the chapels echoing with the service of a religion which 


they abhorred; if they could see the heads with their carriages 
and their families, the fellows, = charity boys, “ dividing 


the surplus,” carrying it, two-thirds of them, far — from 


the university, and living on it as easy, self-indulging gentlemen ; 
we cannot but think that although perhaps it might teach them 
that there were more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt 
of in their philosophy, and that it was not for man to realize in time 
the unchanging forms of eternity; yet that they would turn 
with shame a sorrow from the solemn farce in which the words 
with which they attempted to realize it are repeated year after 
year inside the chapels, and the cowardly evasion with which 
the abuse of them is justified. A law is but a form; a law becomes 
obsolete, it is disobeyed, and it is repealed, and there is an end 
of it. But the wills of the founders of sacred institutions, reflect- 
ing as they do the hopes and fears and deepest convictions of 
earnest, God-fearing men,—surely it is an ungenerous thing to 
drag these through the dirt, and soil and twist them with “ non- 
natural interpretation,” as if they were spiritual prisons from which 
we might escape like pick-locks and break-gaols. 

And yet we all live in glass-houses, and cannot afford to be 
intolerant. The college rule of life is not more inconsistent with 
the life itself, than the Sermon on the Mount and the Church 
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Catechism, our vows to abjure the world and love our brother 
Christians as ourselves, are inconsistent with our palaces, and 
workhouses, and political economy. The colleges have but fol- 
lowed and exemplified the spirit of the time, from which may 
God deliver us and them. 

To return to the history of Oxford. 

Institutions founded with the views which we have described 
continued to increase in Oxford through the succeeding cen- 
turies. The collegiate and the open system for a time flourished 
together, and as the Reformation drew nearer, a larger form of 
thought is to be discovered in the statutes of the successive 
foundations—larger and more liberal, not in the sense of modern 
latitudinarians, but as showing the effect of the political growth 
of the country. The new sciences as they appeared were recog- 
nised as necessary objects of study. Astronomy was to be taught 
in one college, and the moral and natural sciences in another, 
with lectureships on the several subjects established for the benefit 
of the entire university. In a still larger spirit, the founder of 
Corpus, in establishing such lectureships, limits the choice of 
persons who shall fill them, not to his own college, or to Oxford, 
or to England—but only within the limits of the wide world, out 
of which his trustees are to select the ablest men that they can 
find. And the evils of a limitation of the choice of fellows to 
particular counties had begun to be distinctly perceptible. Arch- 
bishop Rotheram, in founding Lincoln college, excuses the re- 
striction of choice which he imposes, on the ground of the carnal 
blindness of others, who, as he had observed, “not without 
amazement of heart,” cared only to provide for their own, and - 
had left the county of Lincoln unprovided for at all. 

At the same time, and particularly subsequent to the teaching 
of Wickliffe, which had largely infected Oxford, the peculiarly 
Roman-catholic observances are imposed with greater stringency 
than ever; and thus the ecclesiastical spirit more and more deter- 
mined the university into the form which it has ever since borne. 
So far from betraying an inclination towards the reforming 
party or the Reformation, the object was to stem rather than 
to foster the causes which were leading to it. And even in the 
two colleges which were founded subsequent to the final change, 
Jesus and Wadham, the constitution is still in many features 
anti-Protestant. ‘The celibacy of the principal and the warden, 
lest the permission to marry given generally to the clergy might 
be construed to extend to them, is solemnly enjoined and insisted 
upon; and is so fenced round with oaths and ordinances, that it 
must have required no little ingenuity and boldness to venture 
on the existing violation of them. One of these poor suffering 
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celibates applied for and received the help of parliament in his 
distress; being willing enough to admit its jurisdiction where it 
subserved instead of threatening a private interest. 

So constituted however, with so clear and definite an organi- 
zation, as the times grew more anarchic, the influence of the 
colleges became necessarily more decided, and their independent 
foundation held them up through the convulsions of the sixteenth 
century. The body of students exterior to the colleges grew less 
important ; and at last statute enacted what custom had almost 
established, and all members of the university were driven inside 
the college walls. ‘This important step was first taken in Lord 
Leicester’s chancellorship in 1569; and was subsequently and 
more formally enacted by the Caroline statutes of Archbishop 
Laud—the code to which at present the oath of obedience is 
taken at matriculation, and by which the university is now 
governed. 

To sum up this rapid sketch. 

The university originally existed independent of colleges, with 
a free republican constitution; the principals of its halls freely 
chosen by the students, and the system of life and study gene- 
rally, if not entirely, determined by their own pleasure. Such a 
method can prosper only in healthy times, and with healthy 
natures. The students became infected with the disorders of 
the country; and the free system was gradually superseded by, 
and at last wholly extinguished before, the disciplined drill of 
the colleges. The university retains a shadow of its old life. It 
has its own statutes, teachers, government, officers, revenue, and 
privileges. But its revenues are comparatively small; its govern- 
ment is monopolised by the heads of the colleges; its professors 
lecture to vacant benches, and its examinations are conducted by 
the tutors of the colleges. ‘The colleges, to all practical purposes, 
are the university. ‘Ihe wealth is in their hands—the teaching 
is in their hands. Every undergraduate is obliged to belong to 
one or other of them (or else to one of five remaining halls, which 
are assimilated to them in management); and when we know the 
constitution, practice, and character of these corporations, we 
understand in all its important features the present state of the 
University of Oxford—into which it was determined by the 
wisdom of Archbishop Laud and the Caroline statutes. 

Since the present Commission: was issued, the heads of houses, 
in deprecation of change, have appealed to these statutes as 
models of educational wisdom; it is as weil, therefore, before 
proceeding further, to notice briefly some of their provisions, and 
the manner in which they are at present observed. They were 
framed, as the Board declares, in a liberal spirit; at a time when 
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the constitution of the human mind was as well understood as it 
is now; and the functions and faculties towards which they are 
directed have not changed nor are likely to change. Now we 
must remember that the usual age for beginning residence at 
that time was twelve or thirteen years. ‘The statutes relating to 
the conduct of undergraduates are constructed with a view to 
their being no more than boys. They are to be flogged if they 
misconduct themselves; they are forbidden to play marbles in 
the streets; they are to be in their rooms by nine o’clock at night, 
&e., &e. Let us look then at the course of study prescribed for 
them. 

In their first year, they are to learn Aristotle’s rhetoric. In 
their second, his ethics, politics, economics, and logic. In 
their third, general logic, moral philosophy, geometry, and the 
Greek language. And the first examination was then to be 
passed in these subjects, and the degree of Bachelor of Arts con- 
ferred. The next three years were to be spent in a similar pre- 
paration for the degree of master, in geometry, astronomy, meta- 
physics, natural philosophy, ancient history, Greek, and Hebrew: 
and as soon as all this was finished, the professional course was 
entered, either in theology, law, or medicine. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in this course is included all 
forms of knowledge then extant; the university was determined 
to deserve its name, and the limits of its teaching were the 
limits of human acquisition. We do not know whether to be 
more surprised at the appeal of the heads of houses to this 
ancient programme, as if it were the prospectus of their present 
system; or at their so gravely enunciating as an axiom the un- 
changing character of the human mind; when, if the human 
mind with which Laud had to deal was held capable, after no 
more than fourteen years’ presence upon this earth, of under- 
standing Aristotle’s ethics and politics, and at the end of twenty 
of having made the full circuit of the immense area which we 
have described, either it was a very different sort of mind from 
ours, or else Laud knew exceedingly little of what he was pre- 
scribing to it. 

Nor was the organization which was to put the system into 
force much better. Professors were to teach, and masters of arts 
were to examine; but there were no honours by which the abler 
candidates could earn distinction, no publicity was given to the 
examinations; and, strangely, the students were at liberty to 
choose, not their teachers, but their examiners—an arrangement 
of more convenience than utility. A few text-books on the 
various subjects, containing thirty or forty questions and answers, 
comprised the sum of the required knowledge; and as both 
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examiner and examinee were equally dependent on the same 
sources of information, and equally ignorant of what lay be- 
yond them, all went smoothly. The degrees became a farce. 
The college fellowships were given away as matters of private 
patronage; and for one instance of what became of the pro- 
fessorships:—“ The chair of Moral Philosophy (the presenta- 
tion to which lay in the two proctors, and three of the heads of 
houses) was virtually suppressed from 1673 to 1829, by the 
custom of giving it to the senior proctor, himself being one of the 
electors.” 

Change of circumstances, and their own inherent badness, 
have brought the Laudian, as well as the collegiate statutes into 
abeyance. The letter sticks, but the education is altered, and 
the discipline cannot be enforced. The course of study lasts 
three years instead of seven. The bachelor’s degree is the last 
for which an examination is required. The degree of master is 
only a matter of standing and of money payment; and there is 
no professional education at all. Many statutes seem only to 
exist because their perpetual dispensation isa source of perpetual 
fees. ‘Twelve o'clock at night, instead of nine, is the hour at 
which the students must be in college: fees for the last three 
hours being a fine upon a privilege, which is the source of the 
porter’s salary. The subjects of examination are either changed 
or freshly adapted. The statutes survive, but strained at all 
points to the full extent of non-natural interpretation; and 
though the violation of them is of a less flagrant kind than that 
of the statutes of the college; and liberties taken with the lucu- 
brations of Archbishop Laud are less offensive to our moral sense 
than the trifling with the convictions and beliefs of men like 
Walter de Merton and Archbishop Chichele: yet every member 
of the university is forced into a steady obligation of perjury; 
and we most heartily agree with the Commissioners that it is an 
immoral piece of business, and the sooner the bondage is termi- 
nated the better. 

A modern bishop, not long ago, congratulated his clergy on 
the general improvement in their order, when compared with 
the pictures preserved by Fielding out of the last century. It 
was a congratulation for which there was serious reason. From 
the restoration of the Stuarts to the French revolution, the upper 
classes of this country, the aristocracy, the country gentlemen, 
and the clergy, exhibited all the symptoms of a rapid moral con- 
sumption. ‘The first were vicious, the second brutal, the third 
ignorant and vulgar; and, if they had been left to themselves, 
they would have followed the course on which they had so long 
been travelling to its natural and only termination. Happily for 
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them and for all of us, another destiny was in store for the 
English nation. Side by side with them, forms of thought and 
action and life had been springing into being alien to them, if 
not antagonistic, yet beyond their influence, and to which the por- 
tents of the American and the French revolution imparted a 
fearful significance. 

Although the industrial temper in the modern English repre- 
sentatives of this movement made it less immediately threaten- 
ing than it had been under its earlier form of Puritanism, yet there 
was so much moral resoluteness about it, so much of the old 
English character, which was lost by those who once possessed 
it, had taken refuge there, that the so-called upper classes were 
roused by danger, and by the stern eye which now they felt upon 
them, and, conscious that their existence depended upon it, they 
were driven into a reformation, the progress of which is now 
before us. Too late, indeed, to save the exclusive predominance 
of their order, yet in time to save their own souls, which is, 
happily, never too late, the clergy have at least endeavoured no 
longer to be a disgrace to the name, and the noblemen and 
country gentlemen have felt the necessity of a real education. 

The direct victories of the people in this modern struggle 
have been so far only political. The church and the education 
remain in the old hands; but an indirect and far nobler victory 
has been gained over the vices of their rivals. With the awaken- 
ing of those to whom they belonged, the universities shook off 
their sleep; and fifty years ago, the demand for something more 
substantial than what already existed there, brought about the 
internal regeneration which has ever since been in steady move- 
ment. It is not to be supposed that such improvement will pre- 
serve them to their present monopolists. The improvement in 
character in the aristocracy, though it had commenced long 
before 1832, did net save them from being compelled to share 
their power with those to whom, in fact, they owed that improve- 
ment; and as the altered system does its work, and suffuses 
society with another temper, the people are now demanding an 
analogous share in the intellectual to what they then obtained in 
the political advantages of the country. So far the universities 
have belonged to the old orders; they have improved themselves, 
but only for them, and in their direction; and they are now 
defined in the evidence before us as “ finishing schools for the 
higher classes.” Yet the exclusiveness which is preserved in 
form and in general tone has not been proof against opinion ; 
and, as in 1832, large portions of the aristocracy went over to the 
opposition, and assisted them in winning their privileges, so in 
this report before us, we have the happy spectacle presented to 
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us of a large-minded body of gentlemen, who, although trained by 
Oxford, and keenly and fully alive to her excellences, have dared 
to open their eyes to the imminent and inevitable changes which 
are coming on her, and are ready, with heart and hand, to guide 
and to assist. 

With this preface, then, we will now pass to the University of 
Oxford as it is, such as fifty years of progress, or rather, we 
should say, conscientiousness, have made it; not of absolute con- 
scientiousness, but of certain features of that virtue as it has 
gradually awakened in a few minds which have dragged the rest 
after them. 

‘The university possesses of its own an income of something under 
18,000/. a year, a moiety of which is derived from the monopoly 
of printing Bibles at the Clarendon Press. The expediency of 
this monopoly is doubtful, and its continuance is, therefore, pre- 
carious; but whether it is maintained or is abolished, this is not a 
large sum; the appropriation of it can be fairly accounted for, 
and against the university, misapplication of funds is not a charge 
which can be sustained. ‘The number of undergraduates at pre- 
sent receiving education there is something over 1300; moral 
and intellectual philosophy, ancient history, scholarship, with a 
small modicum of divinity, forms the substance of what they are 
taught, and is comprehended in a course which is concluded in 
three years. It is an education adapted to the requirements of 
the clergy, and of gentlemen whose employment, if they choose 
to undertake any, shall be the public service of the state. An 
economical training is a recent necessity for English statesmen ; 
a graceful elegant scholarship, a moral insight into human nature, 
and an acquaintance with the histories of Greece and Rome, 
which are supposed to contain a complete epitome of politics, 
have been hitherto all-sufficient qualifications for them; and 
Oxford has, therefore, furnished everything which has been 
acquired by the privileged classes. She has answered their pur- 
poses, and therefore she is what she is. To these subjects others 
have been recently added. Pressure from without has at last 
driven the authorities, after a long struggle, to permit the natural 
sciences, modern history, and law, to be introduced into the 
course; but the jealousy with which these studies have been 
admitted will steadily operate for their discouragement, unless 
the same force which compelled the formal acknowledgment of 
them, compel the form to become a reality. 

The 1300 undergraduates are distributed among nineteen 
colleges, and five unendowed halls. The income of these col- 
leges is conjectured (for in most cases they have declined to fur- 
nish information on this point) at 150,0002 a year. It is the 
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revenue of the estates which were bequeathed for the support 
of poor scholars during their many years of study, and which 
the foundations were allowed to receive or retain by a suspen- 
sion of the Mortmain Act in their favour. But the money 
answers very imperfectly the ends for which it was bestowed. 
The number of fellows (there are in all 540) remains what it 
was; but they have changed their character; they are no longer 
poor working scholars. In all cases, or almost all, they have 
finished their university course before their election; their 
statutable duties have become illegal or obsolete, while no others 
have arisen in their place; and in virtue of their position as 
fellows, the holders of these endowments, with incomes averaging 
above 200/. a year, do literally nothing at all. Merit, in the 
vast proportion of instances, has little to do with their election ; 
and the colleges, instead of being places in which the foundation 
members are to study, have become places of education for 
younger men, who reside in them at their own cost, and receive 
instruction from such of the fellows as are capable of giving it; 
for which, of course, they have to pay. ‘These undergraduates, 
ifthey are troublesome, are sometimes reminded that they are 
only received upon sufferance; but Mr. Jowett is probably right 
in saying, that “it is to the performance of this voluntary duty 
that both those colleges which do, and those which do not 
undertake it, owe their present existence.” It might be expected 
that some portion of the immense sum which we have named would 
be employed at least to lighten the expenses of the present 
students; but such an expectation, however natural, would prove 
ill-founded. The students, as we shall presently see, are forced 
to bear an increased rather than a diminished burden, and not 
only pay enormously for the permission to reside in the colleges, 
but swell the income of the fellows by direct and indirect con- 
tributions. 

First, however, for the fellows themselves. On their admission, 
as we said, they swear obedience to their statutes; we will 
repeat the duties required of them, and contrast the practice 
with the obligation. 

They are to say daily masses for the souls of the founders. 
The echo of the old service is to be heard in the Latin thanks- 
giving grace which precedes the hall dinner, the form and 
sound of which are contrived to bear the nearest permissible 
resemblance to the enjoined supplication ; but masses themselves 
are forbidden by the law of the land. 

They are to reside in the university, in most cases under 
penalty of forfeiture. Two-thirds of them never come near the 
place, except to receive their dividends; and their absence is 
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pronounced better than their presence; their idleness at a dis- 
tance from the university less injurious to it than their idleness 
within its walls. They are to study; “yet nothing,” it is 
said, “ can be more absurd than to call them students,” except, 
perhaps, the endeavour to make them such.— 

Last of all, the worst, most grievous sin, the most seduc- 
ing, and therefore most enveloped in anathemas, the dividing 
the surplus revenues; this is universal. Is it possible to con- 
ceive anything bearing smaller resemblance to what was con- 
templated in the wishes of the founders? Yet these are the 
gentlemen who cry sacrilege on the attempt to interfere with 
the single statute which they observe—the statute which secures 
them in their monopolies. 

And here it is as well that we should notice the one instance 
of unfairness with which this otherwise excellent and remark- 
ably liberal report is disfigured; and by what accident it could 
have found its way there it is difficult to conceive. We will 
hope that it was no more than a momentary provocation with 
these oaths and statutes, which have led to so much mischief, 
that betrayed the Commissioners into self-forgetfulness. 

“‘ The oaths were imposed,” they say, sarcastically, as if un- 
willing to believe that there was ever more reality in them than 
there is at present, “at a time when the obligations to observe 
them might be dispensed with by ecclesiastical authority,” and . 
they adopt as their own the narrow insolence of Archbishop 
Laud. “ Probably,” say the Caroline statutes, “no great exer- 
tion was requisite on the part of the men of that age to dis- 
embarrass themselves of the nets and toils of statutes; inasmuch 
as they had at hand a cheap and easy remedy, and the sanc- 
tuary of Innocence would open at their bidding, seeing that in 
those days the pope superseded innocence by the courtesy and 
kindness with which he indulged impunity to sin. The Tiber 
succeeded to the Jordan for the cleansing from all the leprous 
guilt contracted by the constant obligation to commit perjury.” 

Surely, if it was ever reasonable to impose oaths at all, it was 
so at a time when there was an existing authority which could 
dispense with them on pressing occasions; when they were 
taken with an implicit acknowledgment that they couid and 
would be so dispensed with ; and taunts of perjury came with an 
ill grace from men who, acknowledging no such authority, yet 
confess themselves abundantly guilty of it. 

Such, however, are the present fellowships; out of the entire 
five hundred and forty of these sinecures, only twenty-two are 
open to public competition and the reward of substantial merit ; 
the remainder fall to founders’ kin, to the natives of particular 
counties, towns or dioceses, to boys brought up at particular 
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schools, or to the personal friends of men high in place in the 
university. ‘* Elections of this latter kind,” Mr. Jowett believes, 
“are a disgrace peculiar to Oxford;” but we must remind our- 
selves that we have no right to expect of Oxford a higher 
standard than the average morality of the country requires; 
and as long as members of parliament are elected under the 
existing method, and the government sets an example so noto- 
rious in the distribution of the patronage of the crown, we 
may almost congratulate ourselves that no baser element than 
personal favour has as yet made its appearance in the elections 
at the universities. 

That, however, the possession of a fellowship at Oxford is any 
prima facie evidence of capacity, is a misconception of which 
the country should as soon as possible be disabused. By far the 
larger number of the fellows are neither distinguished nor likely 
to become so; and are incompetent to contribute anything even 
to the exjsting education. Being seldom in possession of higher 
knowledge than what is necessary for an ordinary degree, and 
not seldom having experienced difficulty in passing that simple 
ordeal; they are unserviceable either for learning or for teaching ; 
and by a general consent of all parties, it is felt better to dispense 
with the residence of almost three-fourths of their number. 
Among those who remain, there are many really good and really 
able men; yet we are told by Mr. Pattison, that—* It is to be 
feared that a pious youth coming up from a religious home to 
Oxford would gain but little good from habitual intercourse with 
the senior common room in certain of the colleges ;” and where 
this significant allusion is inapplicable, the resident authorities 
everywhere fall into another error as destructive to their moral 
influence. 

“ Donnism,”* says Mr. Wilkinson, “ is a blight on all classes 
from the highest to the lowest. Between the head and fellows 
of the same society there is a distance, between the fellows and 
the undergraduates an impassable gulf.” 

But those who profit by these endowments consider them- 
selves bound by the conditions of their statutes; and being 
unable to fulfil the duties therein imposed on them, decline to 
substitute others in their place; yet the country generally 
regarding Oxford as a place of education, and the colleges as 
the means of conducting it, are wholly unable to take this view 
of the matter, and are anxious to see some substantial results 
arising out of all this expenditure. If the legend of the 30,000 





* This word is defined by Fuller, “a mysterious carriage of the body to cover 
the deficiencies of the mind.” 
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students who were to be found in Oxford in the time of the 
third Edward be only half correct, when the revenues after all 
deductions from the altered value of money were less than a tithe 
of what they are at present, it is difficult to know why, with the 
present England and the English empire, some 1300, or 1400 
should now be the outside of its numbers; and it is to the causes 
of this remarkable anomaly that the inquiries of the Commis- 
sioners have been particularly directed. They are found to lie 
generally in the moral and intellectual life of the young men who 
are at present in training there. The evidence on these points is 
remarkably uniform—and, in fact, is in many ways remarkable. 
Those who have furnished it, are for the most part the fellows 
and tutors of the college, men whose quiet habits have disquali- 
fied them from recognising or understanding the ordinary lives 
of average undergraduates: who, as Mr. Wilkinson says, are 
cut off from opportunities of observing them by an impassable 
gulf; and the disorder must have become scrious indeed to have 
become conspicuous to eyes short-sighted as theirs. College 
tutors are supposed in theory to exercise some sort of surveillance 
over their pupils; but to the proctors or university magistrates 
only, the real state of things is known: and a personal friend of 
our own, who had been many years resident, first as an 
undergraduate and then as a fellow and tutor, told us that it 
was not till he became proctor that he had the least idea of the 
profligacy with which undergraduate life was saturated. 

We said that the education at Oxford was such as on the whole 
the country gentlemen and the clergy required, and it is the 
increasing susceptibility of these classes in such matters, the 
higher standard which they impose upon themselves, and the 
growing objection at least to such vices as are coarse and con- 
spicuous, which have made it impossible to permit the longer 
continuance of the existing disorders. 

The complaints from the clergy and from the old conserva- 
tives, as they take definite form, are of the increasing cost, of 
extravagance, idleness, and moral vitiation of character; while 
the other classes of English society who ought to send their sons 
to the university, and who would send them if they dared, echo 
the complaint of the expense, and of the many bad influences 
which pervade it, while the education itself seems to them 
narrow, unbusinesslike, and likely to lead to nothing. In the 
list of subjects which have hitherto formed the material of 
instruction, they see nothing which promises to be of service in 
practical life; and they are unwilling to place young men for 
threc or more valuable years in a situation where they will con- 
tract expensive and undesirable habits, with nothing to com- 
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pensate for it at the best, except a few barren accomplishments 
and unsubstantial honours. 

Sir Charles Lyell has a few powerful sentences on this point 
in his very valuable evidence :— 


“T speak from personal experience,” he says, “of what has happened 
within the circle of my own friends and acquaintances, when I affirm 
that parents possessing ample pecuniary means are often deterred 
from sending their sons to Oxford, by a well-grounded apprehension, 
that after a residence of a few years they will contract from the social 
atmosphere of the place notions incompatible with the line of life to 
which they are destined, although that professional line may be one 
peculiarly demanding a liberal education. They wish, for example, to 
bring them up as attorneys, publishers, engineers, surgeons, or as 
merchants in some established house, and naturally turn their thoughts 
to Oxford as a safe and good training place, till they are warned by 
those who know the working of the system, that the youth, however 
well satisfied with the honourable calling proposed for him, which 
perhaps he has chosen himself, will discover at the end of a few terms 
that such occupations are vulgar and beneath his dignity.” 


Sir C. Lyell speaks of matter of fact. People do think in this 
way, with at least some justice: at all events, no proportionate 
advantage can be safely anticipated by any one to make up for 
the time which must be lost, and the enormous sum of money 
which must be expended. And this is really the most serious 
question for the country. A few hundred fellows wasting their 
incomes in idleness and ignorance, is an unlovely spectacle; but 
accustomed as we are to ecclesiastical establishments and idle 
country gentlemen, and holders of property regardless generally 
of the duties which belong to it, there is nothing in such a sight 
merely in itself to affect us with any peculiar anxiety. But a 
university is another matter. The entire future of the country 
depends on the training which it provides for such intellect as is 
born into it; and if we miseducate those whom we take in hand, 
and refuse education, by a blundering and misconstructed system, 
to such as have a right to receive it, it is the one neglect which 
is most certain to revenge itself. The clever and detestable lite- 
rature of atheism and revolution, which is poisoning the towns of 
the north, is the work of men whom we have flung aside to 
hunger and hatred, and who are thus frightfully retaliating their 
injuries upon us. It is here that the commissioners show a sense 
so high and patriotic of the true business of Oxford; and raise 
themselves above the narrow interests which so deeply taint the 
existing tone of thought there, and which betray themselves in 
the evidence in this very volume. The desire that a poorer class 
of men than can now come to Oxford should be enabled, if they 
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have shown real ability, to profit by it, calls out a sneer from 
Mr. Mansell at such philanthropic “ ptochogony” (we should be 
glad to make him swallow down his word, and rid the language 
of the recollection of it); but the Report thus finely rebukes 
such vulgar exclusiveness : — 

“We have no wish to encourage poor scholars to come to the uni- 
versity merely because they are poor. If we look to the wants of the 
country and of the church, we must believe that what is needed is not 
a philanthropic scheme for counterbalancing the inequalities of fortune, 
but rather enactments which will provide that neither the rich nor the 
poor, if they have the necessary qualifications, shall be debarred or de- 
terred from following the course in which they can be most useful. 
What is needed is encouragement to merit and industry, so that every 
promising youth, however poor, shall be able to command assistance to 
support him at the university.” 

In what manner best to diminish the expenses therefore, has 
been a question which the commissioners have most anxiously 
considered ; and, as it seems to us, they have hit off most exactly 
the cause of the mischief, and well indicated the direction in which 
we are to look for a remedy. Hitherto, in order to screen them- 
selves, the authorities have only darkened this matter. ‘The 
public statement,” as Mr. Melville says, “ of what a man may live 
for, stands in strong contrast to what he does and almost can.” 
And the unfortunate undergraduates, with sins and follies enough 
of their own to answer for, are made to bear the blame of an 
expenditure which is foreed upon them by the carelessness or 
most culpable ignorance of the administrators of the colleges. A 
thousand pounds for the three years and a half of residence, or 
over 250/. a year, is a sum considerably under the average of the 
cost of a degree to an ordinary commoner; and seeing that the 
residence at the university is but for twenty-six weeks in each 
year, that tuition, as it appears in the bills, is charged but sixteen 
guineas, and that the remainder of this serious sum, therefore, 
must be swallowed up in the mere expenses of living, this sin- 
gular and questionable state of things has long called for expla- 
nation. But we have to thank this present inquiry for having 
at last produced it, and for having exposed the abominable dis- 
honesty of the schedules behind which the Board of Heads have 
hitherto sheltered themselves. Thirty-nine pounds a year, they 
ostentatiously declare, will more than cover al necessary expenses 
of a prudent young man. The colleges, immaculate as they are, 
so far from making a profit, supply all-necessary articles at cost 
price, or often at a loss to Tm Mag and when the long bills 
appear, and the long faces are made at them, they shake their 
heads in sorrow and sympathy, but declare that it is no work of 
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theirs. Now, if the case which can be proved against the col- 
leges could be made out against any lay corporation, it would be 
called by very ugly names indeed; but ecclesiastics, from their 
supposed ignorance of the affairs of this world, have a claim of 
long standing on a more lenient judgment—and we are not dis- 
posed to refuse it them, if we can only have the truth out, and be 
rid of lies, voluntary or involuntary. If the undergraduate were to 
confine his wants to such articles as are considered in their sche- 
dules, he would live within four bare walls, without lights, break- 
fast, tea, or creature to wait upon him—he must be content with 
a floor to lie upon, and with his dinner commons to keep him 
alive.* Though charges for servants appear in the published 
bills, some one to bring him a plate of meat in the hall is all 
which is implied by it. Furniture, glass, linen, plate, china, 
grocery—all these, if he require such things, he must provide 
for himself. Private payments to servants, if he is to have his 
bed made, his boots cleaned, or his room attended, are equally 
indispensable; and by the time that he has furnished himself 
with the ordinary comforts in the way of board and lodging, 
which he could obtain at any English’ town for a pound a week, 
leaving a profit to those who supply him, he has found himself 
forced to pay a sum nowhere less than fifty-four shillings a week, 
and varying from that toeighty and even more. Three and four 
pounds a week for board and lodging he is compelled to pay in 
these great wholesale establishments, “ which are liable to no loss, 
for caution-money is a payment in advance, which are subject to 
no parochial rates, and are avowedly conducted without a view to 
profit.” ‘The unfortunate boys, too credulous to suspect, and too 
careless to provide against such treatment, are mulcted for every 
article which the college supplies from its kitchen a hundred per 
cent. beyond cost price, for the maintenance of a rascal crew of 
cooks, manciples, and scouts, and in some cases, as the Commis- 
sioners sce reason to suspect, with a per-centage added for the 
benefit of the fellows themselves. 

Such is the direct result of the monopoly which the present 
statutes of the university confer upon the colleges. And above 
and beyond all this, in many of them private bills with the 
kitchen are permitted for the supply of private breakfast parties 
and supper parties—a system so profitable to the cooks of Christ- 
church, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge, that they 
send, or have sent, their sons respectively to the sister univer- 
sity; and the cook of Christchurch, a short time since, used to 





* Breakfast commons ought to be included. But they consist only of bread 
and butter, tea, sugar, milk, and extras. 
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drive into Oxford in his carriage from his villa in the country. 
Such at least was the Oxford mythus. For matter of fact, we 
can state from our own knowledge, that he was paid by one man 
seventeen pounds for woodcocks alone, supplied in a single 
term. 

But the great expenses of the students lie, we are told, beyond 
the college walls, and are not subject to college control; and 
this is in a measure true. Let all backs bear the burden which 
is theirs; and if the authorities have hitherto shirked their fair 
share, we must not give them an extra load for a punishment. 
Even for their kitchen bills they are only responsible as per- 
mitting what they ought not to have permitted; and it must be 
distinctly understood that we directly accuse them only of enor- 
mous overcharge in matters of board and lodging, and with a 
dishonest concealment of the truth in the accounts which they 
produce before the public. The out-college expenses still 
remain the most serious items in the cost of a university educa- 
tion. But it appears to us that the absence of all care and 
economy in such parts of the expenditure as are under control, 
is certain to encourage extravagance in everything else. The 
young men know that they are not looked after, that they may 
act as they please, that no inquiry will be made; and they take 
the hint, and do act as they please. One of the supposed 
benefits of college life is the easy intercourse of the students 
with each other, the friendships which are formed in a culti- 
vated and agreeable society. It sounds all very pretty, and that 
it is very pleasant there is no doubt either; but the substantial 
result of it is, that the standard of the common life is fixed by 
those who have most money; and if a young man coming up to 
the university wishes to have the advantage of this so very 
valuable society, he must live like the rest. We do not mean 
that there are not gradations of expense; of course there are; 
but the lowest average of the amusements and the entertain- 
ments is pitched far beyond what the position of the sons of 
the clergy and the poorer gentlemen are entitled to; the style 
of life altogether is quite above what is necessary for them or 
for any one; and in all cases the facilities for incurring debts 
are so great, and the temptations arising from the extravagance 
and folly of half the undergraduates in every college are so 
immediate and pressing, that however fair on paper the disci- 
pline may look, with its caps, and gowns, and chapel-goings, and 
academic brotherhood, and paternal supervision—this very juxta- 
position as equals of young men of all degrees of fortune, and 
the perpetual peaeeee before the eyes of the less wealthy among 
them, of indulgences which they have only to stretch out their 
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hands to reach, make the life in college a harder ordeal than 
they are likely to meet with again wherever they may be 
thrown. Can it be wondered at, that, surrounded with wine 
parties and breakfast parties, billiards and horses, prints and 
perfumery, and all sweet things in which the youthful imayina- 
tion and the youthful five senses take delight, so many of them 
should take the plunge into this tempting elysium? Mr. Donkin 
says that there are no temptations at Oxford beyond what a 
young man may be fairly expected to overcome; either he has 
never known, or he has forgotten the position of nineteen out of 
twenty undergraduates. They come up from home with charac- 
ters altogether unformed, or they have been at a public school, 
in which, as in some river Styx, they have been steeped in the 
knowledge and practice of all grossest and filthiest things, that 
they may learn early to fight their way in the world; and then 
they come up to the university, where every facility for indul- 
gence is thrust upon them. In the world a man’s credit is 
limited by his means, and his society is determined by his 
position. At college, unlimited credit is offered and even 
obtruded, and whether they can afford it or not, they must mix 
with the society which they find. It is less than fair, as the 
Commissioners see, to submit any young man to such an ordeal. 
The authorities cannot help it, or will not. If they are pat 
they pretend that things are mending of themselves. But un 
happily this is not true. It is not in the nature of bad things to 
mend of themselves. The grosser vices are disappearing, but 
only to give place to others more refined and effeminate; and 
gloves, and scents, and walking-sticks, and jewellery, and other 
such fantastic trash, are scarcely an improvement upon drunken- 
ness and debauchery. Tobacco is an enormous modern item. 
The Commissioners say that they know of a case, and that not a 
solitary one, in which a tobacco bill has run to 402 a-year. 
We could have told him of cases not solitary, where they have 
reached 701. in a single term. But enough of this. We have 
spoken of the follies of the place, rather than its vices, net 
these as an invidious topic, on which it is more easy to spea 
noisily than wisely; two quotations from the “ Evidence” shall 
be all which we will here permit ourselves. 

“The three great temptations of the place,” says Mr. Pat- 
tison, “I suppose to be fornication, wine, and cards or betting. 
Without exaggerating the turpitude of the first-named vice, who- 
ever is aware of the amount of moral and intellectual prostration 
traceable to it here, must wish that every protection should be 
provided to the weak and the psn, 

Mr. Jelf we shall quote at greater length, his authority being 
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of serious value. Till very recently he was tutor at Christ 
Church, and intimately conversant with the habits of the higher 
circles in that college. He was proctor, and earned for himself 
a laudable unpopularity by the resolution with which he executed 
what he conceived to be his duty; and in what he writes here, it 
will be seen that he calls things by their plain names, and does 


not attempt to make vice less detestable by mincing his words 
about it. 


“ The scenes which take place, and the songs which are sung at the 
dinners of the Bullingdon Club—(a cricket club to which, from its 
exclusive and aristocratic character, it is the privilege among fast under- 
graduates to belong)—are a curse and a disgrace to a place of Christian 
education. Nor are these clubs and supper-parties evils merely as 
being occasions of intoxication to men already depraved, but they are 
violations of a principle which, to my mind, ought always to be kept in 
view by university and college authorities—viz., to keep the atmosphere 
as clear as possible from whatever may lead astray those entering on 
their academical life. Take the case of a young man coming up from 
home with good intentions of living regularly and working hard, and I 
firmly believe most men do come up with such feelings, looking to the 
university as a place where, by God’s grace, he may carry out the 
solemn promises of making progress in religious and useful learning 
with which he gladdens his father’s heart as he left home; he is invited 
by an old schoolfellow to meet a few friends at supper—(remember 
that these suppers are almost always in college ;)—he goes, in ignorance 
of what a supper-party is ; the result is, that if not made drunk him- 
self, he sees others drunk ; he hears conversation and songs which no 
one can hear without pollution; he forms an impression of university 
life and habits very different from what he expected ; and unless he is 
of more than ordinary firmness, he becomes entangled, and then, in his 
turn, entangles others. I do not know how the Bullingdon Club is 
managed now, but I know that shortly before I left Christ Church 
schoolboys who came up to matriculate were taken up there and made 
drunk.” 

So much for the evidence of Mr. Jelf. It will be pretended 
that such cases are exceptions, that they are exaggerated, &c., 
&c.; may the good ates at English parents this time keep 


wax in their ears, and not listen to the sirens who would per- 
suade them so. Their money goes, at any rate: let them find 
out how it goes. It will surely be a tragical spectacle if, after 
these exposures, the gentlemen of England, the 4 ser yon of the 


church, the maintainers of orthodoxy, those who hold the power 
and administer the government of this great country, shall 
stoop to throw a shield over such abominations; and leave it, 
to the reviled and despised radicals to sweep them ont: if, after 
all their efforts to identify liberalism with destruction of religion 
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and morals and all good things which honest men value, it really 
and truly should come to this.—If it should, and we have all 
reason to fear that it will. 

One more illustration of the hollowness which underlies the 
heads of houses’ defence of themselves. At least they will appeal 
to their tuition—their tuition! That is excellent; cheap, dirt 
cheap—sixteen guineas a year; and three hours a day from the 
ablest men who can be found in the university—there indeed is 
an example of liberality which all the world may wonder at. It 
has a very pretty sound; yet, not to waste our time on an ana- 
lysis of the method of its working, let us look at the results of 
it; first, by the bye, observing that the undergraduate has to pay 
four years’ tuition fees, as well as four years’ room rent, although 
he is not permitted either to attend lectures or occupy rooms for 
more than three ; so that in fact the sixteen guineas are twenty- 
one, and the accounts are “ cooked” to suit the simplicity of the 
public. Eighty undergraduates then pay twenty-one guineas 
each for the year’s lecture which they attend, making in all some- 
thing over 1,700 pounds. Now, in order to make the tuition 
more than a name, ten pupils is as’ many as any tutor could 
successfully manage; and the 1,700 pounds would be divided 
between eight tutors. Rating his fellowship at 200 pounds addi- 
tional, a college tutor would thus receive 412 or 413 pounds a 
year for six months’ work, an income which might be thought 
very sufficient for all reasonable wants. So however do not 
think the heads of houses; and to convert the tutorships into 
valuable pieces of patronage, they give each tutor twenty pupils, 
thus doubling his income, and turning the office into a sinecure, 
from the impossibility of an adequate discharge of the duties of 
it. Consequently, according to the common consent of ail the 
evidence before us, the tutors are comparatively useless, and the 
substantial teaching of the university is given by private tutors, 
whom the poor fleeced undergraduates are obliged to provide for 
themselves at a cost of fifty pounds a year. 

Such is an outline of the condition of the Oxford student, as 
he now lives and learns in that venerable institution. The 
subject matter of what he is taught is too long a question to 
enter upon here: it is the moral aspect of him which is really 
serious, and which is felt to be no longer tolerable. Many 
remedies have been suggested; that which hitherto has found 
most favour being the establishment of cheap halls, the inmates 
of which may retain the benefits of “our admirable discipline,” 
at the price of being marked out as an inferior order. When we 
remember the intention of the founders of the present colleges, 
and-the statutes under which foundation members continue to 
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be bound, we cannot but smile at the naiveté of the proposal. 
We should say, begin with yourselves; you are under vows of 
poverty—fulfil them, and we will listen to you. 

The Commissioners offer no objection to the proposal ; they are 
ready to encourage anything which may put a stop to the present 
extravagance. But they are too wise to feel sanguine at the pros- 
pect of leaving the improvement in the hands of men whose folly, 
or whose selfishness, have brought about the present confusion, 
knowing well that, after this exposure, the country will not trust 
them any longer; and that if an undefined misgiving has kept 
people hitherto from sending their sons to college, less than ever 
will they dream of doing so now. They have ventured on 
recommending what we have long felt to be the only possible 
method; and stigmatized though it be with the name of revolu- 
tion—though the “ Edinburgh Reviewer” turns pale at it—and 
the majority even of those who have furnished evidence cry out 
against it in dismay, yet it has the support of a few men whose 
names are the highest in the university, and the tone of whose 
language marks them as belonging to the small class, whose 
words are golden. The colleges were founded for the poor; 
they are saturated with the vices of the rich. They were 
designed as a check upon licentiousness; their discipline is as 
incapable of preventing as their habits preposterously foster it. 
The evils have grown in colleges, and while the college monopoly 
remains they will continue to grow. It is proposed, therefore, 
that things shall return to their ancient condition; and that 
poor men, or rich, or any, shall be permitted, if they please, to 
reside in private lodgings, unattached to college or to hall. The 
full importance of such a change can be understood by no one 
who is without personal experience of the university. We will 
here enumerate a few of the advantages which it is proposed to 
secure by it. It is called a revolution; we will not quarrel 
with the word—there are revelutions which are necessary and 
beneficent. 

At present the number of men who can avail themselves of the 
benefits of Oxford is limited by the number of rooms in the col- 
leges. This difficulty will at once disappear, and the university 
may be immediately and indefinitely extended. Free to adapt 
his mode of life to his means, the student coming up in this way 
will choose his own lodgings, and live as he has lived elsewhere. 
He will be called upon for no outlay for fees, or caution money, 
or equipment of rooms, or visionary tuition; the leeches of the 
kitchen and the buttery will not be able to fasten upon him; he 
will find his place as he would find it in any other town in 
England; and from a variety of instances it is proved that 
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lodging-house keepers will supply him with all necessaries and 
all comforts for eighteen shillings a week. No curious eye will 
be upon him if he is poor, to make him conscious of his poverty, 
he will choose his own society among his own friends, and on 
his own level. 

It is difficult to measure the indignation with which this 
apparently innocent proposal has been received. It is no more 
than to introduce into Oxford a system which is found to 
answer exceedingly well in other places, and in other profes- 
sions. We are fortunate, however, in having answers to all serious 
objections most ably provided in the evidence attached to the 
Report; and we will state briefly both the one and the other. 

First, it is urged that a number of persons are notoriously able 
to live more cheaply together than singly, and that, therefore, 
college life must be more economical than out-lodging. We can 
only reply, look on this bill and on this. It is quite true that 
men may live more cheaply together; and no doubt boarding- 
houses would soon spring up on the competitive principle, 
enabling them to live for very little indeed; but that careless and 
ill-managed corporations, without conscience or competition to 
keep them in check, are necessarily economical, by no means 
follows. As Mr, Pattison says: “ There can be no doubt that 
men can live in common for less than they can live on separately, 
but only where free competition acts to beat down rent, service, 
and supplies, and where the domestic economy is under the 
management of an experienced person.” 

The discipline appears to offer a graver difficulty. We will 
hope that the anxiety which is betrayed about it is not, after all, 
an acknowledgment of peculiar liabilities to immorality; but a 
keener sense of the discredit which attaches to it. On this 
subject let us hear Mr. Wall:— 


“Tt will be said that the admission of a number of unattached mem- 
bers would first destroy the discipline, and corrupt the morals of the 
present students ; and, secondly, would leave the new-comers destitute 
of the two greatest advantages of the present system—the personal 
superintendence of a college tutor, and the daily chapel. 

“Now truth must not be obscured by romance; a useful measure 
must not be sacrificed to a theory. I have resided in Oxford for the 
last twenty-two years, and I have have had some experience (Mr. Wall 
is Fellow and Bursar of Balliol, Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and 
Prelector of Logic). I wish I could say that the discipline of Oxford 
had much capacity for becoming worse ; I wish I could say that immo- 
rality had yet to be introduced among our students. As to the personal 
superintendence of college tutors, if any parent thinks that when he 
enters a son at a college he necessarily places him where his moral and 
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intellectual training will be carefully watched over by a tutor, I can 
only assure him that he is under a pleasing delusion. As to daily 
chapel, I do not think that it does any very extensive spiritual good. It 
is a very effectual means of breaking up wine parties, and of making 
men rise early in the morning. It is also in some colleges used as a 
means of punishment. Can all this do good? I believe that the obli- 
gation to attend chapel does more harm than good. There are plenty 
of churches in Oxford where there is daily service, and there is nothing 
to prevent students who live in the town from going every day to 
church if they wish it. If they do not wish it, they had better not be 
compelled. I must, on the other hand, observe, that there are dis- 
advantages and temptations attending a residence in college, which 
would not belong to a residence in private lodgings. Many a youth 
who comes up well disposed, is ruined by bad society in his college, 
—\|the italics are Mr. Wall’s]—society which he was not likely to have 
known had he been in private lodgings.” 


In every way the poor man will be a gainer. He will gain in 
being free of college extortion. He will gain in privacy, and 
his self-respect will not be wounded by the slights of wealthier 
companions, with whom, at present, he is forced into unnatural 
contact. Their insolence will not reach him, and their example 
will not injure him. ‘Those parents who still value the discipline 
of licentiousness or of morality, as they please to consider it, 
may still send their sons to the colleges. But the only discipline 
really effective in repressing vice, is that of the proctors and 
university officers, which will extend equally over every one who 
is resident in statu pupillari. 

There is but one important difficulty. How are these out- 
students to be taught? A full answer is supplied by the Com- 
missioners; and it will lead us to the consideration, which must 
now be brief, of the remaining suggested changes. On all sides 
the university must be reconstructed as it was before it was 
absorbed into the colleges. The ancient method of teaching was 
through professors’ lectures, illustrated and developed by further 
catechetical instruction given by all or any of the ordinary gra- 
duates. The college tutor drove out the professor, and is now, in 
his turn, already superseded by a revival of the teaching of the old 
graduates in the person of the private tutors. The latter do the 
work, and while they do it, they are, for the present, wholly ab- 
normal and unrecognised. We have but to return openly to what 
we have already in silence adopted; we have but to convert the 
formal licence to teach now conveyed by the degree, into a reality, 
and all will be done. The out-students will be spared the fees to 
official teachers who are useless to them. They will command 
the real service of private tutors of their own choice, and, there- 
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fore, the ablest which they can find, while, at the same time, 
the revival of the professoriate will place higher instruction within 
their reach on all subjects, than any which is now given in 
Oxford. 

A few general reflections will assist us in understanding the 
bearings of all this. The tendency of the present time is not 
towards the establishment of forms of belief external to the 
National Church, but to extend the terms of communion in the 
Church itself. The Dissenters, as a body, are waning, while 
men of all opinions, from the virtual Roman Catholic to the free- 
thinker, remain formally within the Establishment. ‘They are 
able to remain, as it grows more clear to them that it has no 
claim to teach any precise doctrine; that it is in fact no more 
than an establishment. ‘There is no doubt that this is the direc- 
tion in which the current is at present setting. All men would 
sooner avoid singularity and conform, if their conscience would 
let them; and consciences are becoming more easy about it every 
day. A movement of this kind will go on for a long time under 
the surface before it takes effect in a formal change ; but indica- 
tions break through from time to time to Ict us know what is 
passing—and one of the most remarkable of these is to be seen 
in the present views of the Oxford Reformers. The university 
which once existed independent of ecclesiastical control they 
desire to restore to its liberty; to take from it its exclusively 
theological character, and enable it to be of efficient service for 
universal education. ‘Thus a large extension of studies has 
lately been forced upon it. Modern history, physical science, 
and Jaw, are again to enter the examinations; and now lay 
students are invited to come up to profit by them, free from the 
vexations and ineffectual discipline of ecclesiasticism, which they 
may either dislike, despise, or disapprove. 

Forbidden to entertain the question of the admission of Dis- 
senters, neither the Commissioners nor many of those who have sent 
their evidence have been able to conceal their feelings that at least 
subscription to the Articles is mischievous in the highest degree; 
and if any test is to be required, they would rather have it a 
general declaration of adherence to the National Church. We 
shall presently find them arriving at the same conclusion by 
another process. It is not to be expected that the new studies, 
physical science and modern history, which Oxford has so 
reluctantly accepted, will thrive without better assistance than 
what in her present state she can furnish. Tutors cannot teach 
what they pa not know, and do not care to. know; and the 
students who aim at substantial rewards for their labour, will not 
waste time on subjects which will not assist them in getting fel- 
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lowships. It is not without intention that the Commissioners 
have gone so carefully through the history of the colleges, and 
contrasted their existing condition with that which was contem- 
plated in their statutes. Institutions which have already changed 
their characters so largely for private convenience, must submit 
to be further altered for the benefit of the country. If poor men 
are to come to Oxford, they must have a better chance laid open 
to them than they would find now; and inasmuch as out of five 
hundred and forty fellowships, only twenty-two are at present 
fairly rewards of merit, and even those twenty-two are subject to 
vexatious conditions, it is proposed at one blow to throw open 
the whole number, and abolish all restrictions and conditions of 
whatever kind ; especially to encourage the new subjects, par- 
ticular fellowships are to be appropriated to those ; and thus 
any deserving student in any line of knowledge would be certain 
of obtaining a provision for Meni 

Further, as in several instances the founders of colleges con- 
templated that the university should derive also some advantage 
from their liberality, it is thought no injustice to confiscate in 
the richer or more useless foundations a given number of fellow- 
ships for the endowment of sixteen new professorships, and an 
equal number of lectureships ; and, in order to secure the services 
ot the ablest men who can be found, to attach to all the professor- 
ships, new and old, salaries of not less than 800. a year. The 
crown is for the present to appoint to these chairs, and to choose 
the best men who can be found to accept them out of any nation 
and of any profession. “It will be of little service,” say the 
Commissioners, “ to have a chair of chemistry, if such men as 
Liebig and Faraday are liable to be excluded from it;” and no 
conditions at all are to be desired, except a general promise to 
abstain from interference with the established forms of the 
university. We look with curiosity to see whether the once 
ultra-liberal Cambridge will dare to propose anything so loftily 
liberal as this. They are wise enough, too, to recommend the 
precautions which will be necessary to ensure honest dealing; 
bigotry and want of principle at present unite in maladministra- 
tion, and these professors are to have a position as fellows in 
the colleges out of whose revenues they are endowed—under 
their eyes, the abuses which have hitherto concealed themselves 
behind the oaths of secrecy taken by the present fellows, cannot 
be any longer perpetrated. 

And this is not all. There are many young men at the coun- 
try training schools who show talents which deserve cultivation, 
but which are at present paralysed by poverty. Under the new 
system, it is calculated that 50/. annually may cover all expenses 
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at the university; and to assist such persons in availing them- 
selves of the education there, 500 scholarships of that annual 
value are proposed to be founded out of the revenues of the pre- 
sent sinecurists, tenable for five years; a hundred of which will 
therefore fall open to competition every year. This is a truly 
magnificent suggestion, and if carried out will give attractions to 
Oxford which no place of education in the world can parallel. 
We have but one fault to find with the manner in which such 
scholarships are to be awarded, and that is probably only an 
oversight; a similar difficulty in the fellowship elections being 
foreseen and provided against. It is felt that out-lodging students 
will be regarded with jealousy by the colleges, and that they run 
arisk of being hardly treated in competing for fellowships; 
the visitor is therefore empowered to investigate, and if necessary 
to remedy, such acts of unconscious injustice. The same jea- 
lousy will operate in the case of scholarships, and to meet this, 
no precaution is suggested; and further, it is hard that a poor 
hard-working student living out of college should be compelled 
by a successful competition into an expensive community, where 
his new compulsory style of living will more than absorb the 
little income which he has earned. If out-college students are 
to be permitted at all at the university, the scholarships should 
be transferred from the control of the colleges altogether; the 
professors, or persons delegated by them, should examine and 
elect; and all members of the university should be eligible, 
whether belonging to a college or not. 

To recapitulate these important provisions. Many others are 
contained in the Report, but of less universal interest, and more 
concerning those already belonging to Oxford, than those who 
under a better system desire to belong to it, and to whom we 
are mainly addressing ourselves. The college monopoly being 
destroyed, the expenses will be reduced to a third of what are 
at present necessary. An obnoxious subscription to obsolete 
formulas will no longer be insisted on. If professors of all 
opinions are to be allowed to teach, students of all opinions will 
very speedily follow. The university will offer a substantial 
education in literature and history of all ages and countries—in 
philosophy, law, medicine, in everything which can be required 
as a preparatory education for the various employments of life. 
Physical science will be taught by the most competent professors 
of it in the world; even theology may be converted from a 
shadow into a substance; and a scientific school of it arise 
which may allay the panic of the Edinburgh reviewer. The 
material inducements to study in the shape of substantial re- 
wards attached to proficiency in any one department, will be 
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worthy of the first university of the first nation in the world. 
No longer fettered by partialities, monopolies, and ecclesiastical 
narrowness, it will recruit its staff of officials from the ablest 
men whom it can raise; while we may fairly hope that such 
other great men as may rise to eminence elsewhere will find no 
inducements more tempting, either substantially or as a position 
of honour, than what the Crown may offer them at Oxford. 
The universities of England will then only be what they have a 
right to be, when the wisest men in England or in the world are 
engaged in their service. 

Is it all but idle wind? Are all these hopes but dreams? 
It may well be thought so. We cannot work an institution at an 
elevation above the level of the character of those who are to 
conduct it; and reformation of form no more involves reformed 
practice, than a clean face involves an honest mind. 

In this scheme of reform we depend so much on help from 
government. Physician, heal thyself! In this very volume there 
is a sentence, let fall as it were by accident, by Mr. Jelf, who is 
evidently unconscious of the irony of his words, which teaches 
us what to expect from thence :— 

“I wish to be allowed to add, that I think the hands of the university 
would be very much strengthened, if in cases where undergraduates are 
obliged to leave Oxford for extravagance, vice, or insubordination, the 
government would examine into the circumstances of each case previous 
to immediate admission to government employment. I am convinced 
that the knowledge that expulsion from the university might operate 
unfavourably on prospects of immediate employment or advancement, 
would supply a most powerful check to extravagant or vicious or idle 
tendencies.” 

So it stands written; and not one instance, or two, or three, 
but a too universal practice has provoked the exposure, Com- 
ment on it would be wholly superfluous; and behind it lie revo- 
lutions deeper than academical. Between us and any wholesome 
university reform hangs a cloudy interval of politics into which 
we are in no haste to enter. Sufficient for the day is.its own 
evil, 
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Art. I].—Wuewett’s Morar Puimosorny. 


. Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. 
By William Whewell, D.D. Master of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. I vol. 8vo. 1852. 


. Elements of Morality, including Polity. By the same Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1845. 


F the worth of Dr. Whewell’s writings could be measured by 
the importance and amplitude of their subjects, no writer of 
the age could vie with him in merit or usefulness. He has 
aspired to be not only the historian, but the philosopher and 
legislator, of almost all the great departments of human know- 
ledge ; reducing each to its first principles, and showing how it 
might be scientifically evolved from these as a connected whole. 
After endeavouring, in his History and Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences, to place physics, and incidentally metaphysics, on a 
philosophic foundation, he has made an almost equally ambitious 
attempt on the subjects of morals and government, of which the 
two works before us are the results. He is thus entitled to the 
praise of having done his best to wipe off from the two endowed 
universities, in one of which he holds a high place, the reproach 
to which they have so long been justly liable, of neglecting the 
higher regions of philosophy. By his writings and influence he 
has been an agent in that revival of speculation on the most 
difficult and highest subjects, which has been noticeable for some 
years past within as well as without the pale of Oxford and 
Cambridge. And inasmuch as mental activity of any kind is 
better than torpidity, and bad solutions of the great questions of 
philosophy are preferable to a lazy ignoring of their existence, 
whoever has taken so active a part as Dr. Whewell in this intel- 
lectual movement, may lay claim to considerable merit. 
Unfortunately it is not in the nature of bodies constituted like 
the English universities, even when stirred up into something 
like mental activity, to send forth thought of any but one 
description. ‘There have been universities (those of France and 
Germany have at some periods been practically conducted on 
this principle) which brought together into a body the most 
vigorous thinkers and the ablest teachers, whatever the conclu- 
sions to which their thinking might have led them. But in the 
English universities no thought can find place, except that which 
can reconcile itself with orthodoxy. They are ecclesiastical 
institutions; and it is the essence of all churches to vow adherence 
(Vol. LVILI. No. CXIV.]—New Seruzgs, Vol. I. No, I. AA 
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to a set of opinions made up and prescribed, it matters little 
whether three or thirteen centuries ago. Men will some day 
open their eyes, and perceive how fatal a thing it is that the 
instruction of those who are intended to be the guides and 
governors of mankind should be confided to a collection of per- 
sons thus pledged. If the opinions they are pledged to were 
every one as true as any fact in physical science, and had been 
adopted, not as they almost always are, on trust and authority, 
but as the result of the most diligent and impartial examination 
of which the mind of the recipient was capable ;-even. then, the 
engagement under penalties always to adhere to the opinions 
once assented to, would debilitate and lame the mind, and unfit 
it for progress, still more for assisting the progress of others. 
The person who has to think more of what an opinion leads to, 
than of what is the evidence of it, cannot be a philosopher, or a 
teacher of philosophers. Of what value is the opinion on any 
subject, of a man of whom every one knows that by his profession 
he must hold that opinion? and how can intellectual vigour be 
fostered by the teaching of those who, even as a matter of duty, 
would rather that their pupils were weak and orthodox, than 
strong with freedom of thought? Whoever thinks that persons 
thus tied are fitting depositaries of the trust of educating a 
people, must think that the proper object of intellectual edu- 
cation is not to strengthen and cultivate the intellect, but to 
make sure of its adopting certain conclusions: that, in short, in 
the exercise of the thinking faculty, there is something, either 
religion, or conservatism, or peace, or whatever it be, more 
important than truth. Not to dilate further on this topic, it is 
nearly inevitable, that when persons bound by the vows and 
placed in the circumstances of an established clergy, enter into 
the paths of higher speculation, and endeavour to make a philo- 
sophy, either purpose or instinct will direct them to the kind of 
philosophy best fitted to prop up the doctrines to which they 
are pledged. And when these doctrines are so prodigiously in 
arrear of the general progress of thought, as the doctrines of 
the Church of England now are, the philosophy resulting will 
have a tendency not to promote, but to arrest progress. 

Without the slightest wish to speak in disparagement of Dr. 
Whewell’s labours, and with no ground for questioning his 
sincerity of purpose, we think the preceding remarks thoroughly 
applicable to his philosophical speculations. We do not say the 
intention, but certainly the tendency, of his efforts, is to shape 
the whole of philosophy, physical as well as moral, into a form 
adapted to serve as a support and a justification to any opinions 
which mn to be established. A writer who has gone beyond 
all his predecessors in the manufacture of necessary truths, that 
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is, of propositions which, according to him, may be known to 
be true independently of proof; who ascribes this self-evidence 
to the larger generalities of all sciences (however little obvious 
at first) as soon as they have become familiar—was still more cer- 
tain to regard all moral propositions familiar to him from his 
early years, as self-evident truths. His “ Elements of Morality” 
could be nothing better than a classification and systematizing 
of the opinions which he found prevailing, among those who had 
been educated according to the approved methods of his own 
country ; or, let us rather say, an apparatus for converting those 
— opinions, on matters of morality, into reasons for them- 
selves. 

This, accordingly, is what we find in Dr. Whewell’s volumes: 
while we have sought in vain for the numerous minor merits, 
which gave a real scientific value to his previous works. If 
the * Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences” was, as we think, 
an erroneous philosophy, it contained much that was not unfit 
to find place in a better, and was often calculated to suggest 
deeper thoughts than it possessed of its own. But in the 
“Elements of Morality” he leaves the subject so exactly as he 
found it,—the book is so mere a catalogue of received opinions, 
containing nothing to correct any of them, and little which can 
work with any potency even to confirm them,—that it can 
scarcely be counted as anything more than one of the thousand 
waves on the dead sea of commonplace, affording nothing to 
invite or to reward a separate examination. We should not, 
therefore, have felt called upon to concern ourselves specially 
about it, if Dr. Whewell had not, in his more recent publication, 
“Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England,” 
undertaken to characterize and criticize, from his own point of 
view, all other English writers on moral philosophy; and parti- 
cularly those who derive their ethical conclusions, not from inter- 
nal intuition, but from an external standard. So long as he 
contented himself with giving what we think bad reasons for 
common opinions, there was not much inducement to interfere 
with them ; but assaults on the only methods of philosophizing 
from which any improvement in ethical opinions can be looked 
for, ought to be repelled. And in doing this it is necessary to 
extend our comments to some of Dr. Whewell’s substantive 
opinions also, When he argues in condemnation of any external 
standard, and especially of utility, or tendency to happiness, as 
the principle or test of morality, it is material to examine how 
he gets on without it; how he fares in the attempt to construct 
a coherent theory of morals on any other basis. We shall make 
use of his larger work in so far only as it is evidence on this 
point. 
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Even with the “ Lectures,” considered as giving an account of 
English speculations on moral philosophy previous to the age of 
Bentham and Paley, it is not necessary to meddle: Hobbes, 
therefore, and Locke, must be left in the hands of Dr. Whewell, 
without any attempt either to correct his estimate of their 
opinions, or to offer any judgment of our own. This historical 
sketch suggests, however, one remark of an historical character, 
not new to any one who is conversant with the writings of 
English thinkers on ethical subjects. During the greater part 
of the eighteenth century, the received opinions in religion and 
ethics were chiefly attacked, as by Shaftesbury, and even by 
Hume, on the ground of instinctive feelings of virtue, and the 
theory of a moral taste or sense. As a consequence of this, the 
defenders of established opinions, both lay and clerical, com- 
monly professed utilitarianism. To the many writers on the 
side of orthodoxy, of the utilitarian school, mentioned by Dr. 
Whewell, might be added several, of at least equal note, whom he 
has omitted; as John Brown, the author of “ Essays on the Cha- 
racteristics;” Soames Jenyns, and his more celebrated reviewer, 
Dr. Johnson ; all of whom, as explicitly as Bentham, laid down 
the doctrine that utility is the foundation of morals. This series 
of writers attained its culmination in Paley, whose treatise, pro- 
claiming without evasion or circumlocution, not only expediency 
as the end, but (a very different doctrine) simple self-interest as 
the motive, of virtue, and deducing from these premises all the 
orthodox conclusions, became the text-book of moral philosophy 
in one of the two universities of the Church of England. Buta 
change ensued, and the utilitarian doctrine, which had been the 
favourite theory of the defenders of orthodoxy, began to be used 
by its assailants. In the hands of the French philosophers, and 
in those of Godwin, and of Bentham,—who, though earlier than 
Godwin in date, was later in acquiring popular influence,—a 
moral philosophy founded on utility led to many conclusions 
very unacceptable to the orthodox. For a whole generation, so 
effectual a fight was kept up against those conclusions, by bayonets 
in the field, and prosecutions in the courts of justice, that there 
seemed no necessity for taking much concern about the premises: 
but when those carnal weapons fell into disuse, and the spirit 
that had wielded them was laid—when the battle of established 
opinions in church and state had again to be fought by argu- 
ment, a demand arose for metaphysics, and moral philosophy, of 
the kind most remote from that which appeared so full of danger 
to received opinions. Utility was now abjured as a deadly heresy, 
and the doctrine of @ priori or self-evident morality, an end in 
itself, independent of all consequences, became the orthodox 
theory. Having once entered into this course, and gone in search 
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of a philosophical system to be extracted from the mind itself, 
without any external evidence, the defenders of orthodoxy were 
insensibly led to seek their system where it exists in the most 
elaborate shape—in the German metaphysicians. It was not 
without reluctance that they found themselves engaged in this 
path; for German metaphysics in Germany lay under as grave a 
suspicion of religious scepticism, as the rival philosophy in Eng- 
land or France. But it was found on trial, that philosophy of 
this cast admitted of easy adaptation, and would bend to the 
very Thirty-nine Articles; as it is the essence of a philosophy 
which seeks its evidence in internal conviction, that it bears its 
testimony with equal ease for any conclusions in favour of which 
there is a predisposition, and is sceptical with the sceptical, and 
mystical with the mystical. hessaliuadie, the tone of religious 
metaphysics, and of the ethical speculations connected with 
religion, is now altogether Germanized; and Dr. Whewell, by 
his writings, has done no little to impress upon the metaphysics 
of orthodoxy this change of character. 

It has always been indistinctly felt that the doctrine of @ priort 
principles is one and the same doctrine, whether applied to the 
® or the 3é0,—to the knowledge of truth or to that of duty ; that 
it belongs to the same general tendency of thought, to extract 
from the mind itself, without any outward standard, principles 
and rules of morality, and to deem it possible to discover, by 
mere introspection into our own minds, the laws of external 
nature. Both forms of this mode of thought attained a brilliant 
development in Descartes, the real founder of the modern anti- 
inductive school of philosophy. The Cartesian tradition was 
never lost, being kept alive-by direct descent through Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, and Kant, to Schelling and Hegel; but the specula- 
tions of Bacon and Locke, and the progress of the experimental 
sciences, gave a long period of predominance to the philosophy 
of experience; and though many followed out that philosophy 
into its natural alliances, and acknowledged not only observation 
and experiment as rulers of the speculative world, but utility of the 
practical, others thought that it was scientifically possible to 
separate the two opinions, and professed themselves Baconians 
in the physical department, remaining Cartesians in the moral. 
It will probably be thought by posterity to be the principal 
merit of the Siemon metaphysicians of the last and present 
age, that they have proved the impossibility of resting on this 
middle ground of compromise; and have convinced all thinkers 
of any force, that if they adhere to the doctrine of a priort 
principles of morals, they must follow Descartes and Hegel in 
ascribing the same character to the principles of physics. 

On the present occasion, it is only with the moral branch of 
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the subject that we have to deal; and we shall begin by showing 
in what manner Dr. Whewell states the question between us:— 


“Schemes of morality, that is, modes of deducing the rules of 
human action, are of two kinds:—those which assert it to be the 
law of human action to aim at some external object, (external, that is, 
to the mind which aims,) as, for example, those which in ancient or 
modern times have asserted pleasure, or utility, or the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, to be the true end of human action; and 
those which would regulate human action by an internal principle 
or relation, as conscience, or a moral faculty, or duty, or rectitude, 
or the superiority of reason to desire. These two kinds of schemes 
may be described respectively as dependent and independent morality. 
Now, it is here held that independent morality is the true scheme. 
We maintain, with Plato, that reason has a natural and rightful 
authority over desire and affection ; with Butler, that there is a differ- 
ence of kind in our principles of action; with the general voice of 
mankind, that we must do what is right, at whatever cost of pain and 
loss. We deny the doctrine of the ancient Epicureans, that pleasure 
is the supreme good; of Hobbes, that moral rules are only the 
work of men’s mutual fear; of Paley, that what is expedient is right, 
and that there is no difference among pleasures except their intensity 
and duration; and of Bentham, that the rules of human action are to 
be obtained by casting up the pleasures which actions produce. But 
though we thus take our stand upon the ground of independent 
morality, as held by previous writers, we hope that we are (by their 
aid mainly) able to present it in a more systematic and connected form 
than has yet been done.”—Jntroductory Lecture, pp. ix. x. 


There is in this mode of stating the question, great un- 
fairness to the doctrine of “dependent morality;” as Dr. 
Whewell terms it, though the word independent is quite as 
applicable to it as to the intuition doctrine. He appropriates 
to his own side of the question all the expressions, such as 
conscience, duty, rectitude, with which the reverential feelings 
of mankind towards moral ideas are associated, and cries, 
I am for these noble things, you are for pleasure, or utility. 
We cannot accept this as a description of the matter in 
issue. Dr. Whewell is assuming to himself what belongs 
quite as rightfully tu his antagonists. We are as much for 
conscience, duty, rectitude, as Dr. Whewell. The terms, and all 
the feelings connected with them, are as much a part of the 
ethics of utility as of intuition. The point in dispute is, what 
acts are the proper objects of those feelings? whether we 
ought to take the feelings as we find them, as accident or design 
has made them, or whether the tendency of actions to promote 
happiness affords a test to which the feelings of morality should 
conform? In the same spirit, Dr. Whewell announces it as his 
opinion, as the side he takes in this great controversy, “that we 
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must do what is right, at whatever cost of pain and loss.” As if 
this was not everybody’s opinion: as if it was not the very mean- 
ing of the word right. ‘The matter in debate is, what zs right, 
not whether what is right ought to be done. Dr. Whewell repre- 
sents his opponents as denying an identical proposition, in order 
that he may claim a monopoly of high principle for his own 
opinions. ‘The same unfairness pervades the whole phraseology. 
It is not only Dr. Whewell who “ maintains, with Plato, that 
reason has a rightful authority over desire and affection.” Every- 
body maintains it; only, what is reason? and by what rule is jit 
to guide and govern the desires and affections? The description 
of Bentham, as obtaining his rule of conduct by “ casting up the 
pleasures which actions produce,” ought to be “ casting up the 
pleasures and pains which actions produce:” avery different thing, 
As might be expected from the historical character of the 
Lectures, the discussion of opinions mostly assumes the form of 
eriticism on writers. Dr. Whewell’s objections to utility, or the 
“greatest happiness,” as the standard of morals, are chiefly con- 
tained in his animadversions on Paley and on Bentham. It 
would be quite open to a defender of the principle of utility, to 
refuse incumbering himself with a defence of either of those 
authors. The principle is not bound up with what they have 
said in its behalf, nor with the degree of felicity which they may 
have shown in applying it. As for Paley, we resign him without 
compunction to the tender mercies of Dr. Whewell. It concerns 
Dr. Whewell more than ourselves to uphold the reputation of a 
writer, who, whatever principle of morals he professed, seems to 
have had no object but to insert it as a foundation underneath 
the existing set of opinions, ethical and political ; who, when he 
had laid down utility as the fundamental axiom, and the reco- 
gnition of general rules as the condition of its application, took 
his leave of scientific analysis, and betook himself to picking up 
utilitarian reasons by the wayside, in proof of all accredited doc- 
trines, and in defence of most tolerated practices. Bentham 
was a moralist of another stamp. With him, the first use to be 
made of his ultimate principle, was to erect on it, as. a foundation, 
secondary or middle principles, capable of serving as premises 
for a body of ethical doctrine not derived from existing opinions, 
but fitted to be their test. Without such middle principles, a 
universal principle, either in science or in morals, serves for little 
but a thesaurus of commonplaces for the discussion of questions, 
instead of a means of deciding them. If Bentham has been re- 
garded by subsequent adherents of a morality grounded om 
the “greatest happiness,” as in a peculiar sense the founder 
of that system of ethics, it is not because, as Dr. Whewell 
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imagines (p. 190), he either thought himself, or was thought by 
others,to be the ‘discoverer of the principle,” but:because he 
was the first who, keeping clear of the direct and indirect influ- 
ences of all doctrines inconsistent with it,-deduced aset of sub- 
ordinate generalities from utility alone, and by these consistently 
tested all particular questions. This great service, previously to 
which a scientific doctrine of ethics on the foundation of utility 
was impossible, has been performed by Bentham (though with a 
view to the exigencies of legislation more than to those of morals) 
in,a manner, as fat as it goes, eminently meritorious, and so as to 
indicate clearly the way to complete the scheme. We must at 
the same time qualify our approbation by adding, not that his 
practical conclusions were often wrong, for we think that as far 
as they went they were mostly right; but that there were large 
deficiencies and hiatuses in his scheme of human nature and 
life, and a consequent want of breadth and comprehension in 
his secondary principles, which led him often to. deduce just con- 
clusions from: premises so narrow as to provoke many minds to a 
rejection of what was nevertheless truth. -It is by his. method 
chiefly that Bentham, as we think, justly earned. a position in 
moral science analogous to that of Bacon in physical. . It is be- 
cause he was the first to enter. into the right mode of working 
ethical problems, though he worked many of them, as Bacon did 
physical, on insufficient data. Dr. Whewell’s shafts, however, 
seldom touch Bentham where he is really vulnerable; they are 
mostly aimed at his strong points. 

Before commencing his attack on Bentham’s opinions, Dr. 
Whewell gives a sketch of his life. In this there is an apparent 
desire to be just. to Bentham, as far as the. writer’s opinions 
allow. But there is in some of the strictures a looseness of ‘ex- 
pression, not excusable in an extemporaneous lecture, and still 
less in a printed book. “ He (Bentham) showed very early that 
peculiar one-sidedness in his mode of asserting and urging his 
opinions, which made him think all moderation with regard to 
his opponents superfluous and absurd,” (p. 189.). What is here 
called “ ensublideinns in his mode of asserting and urging. his 
opinions,” must mean one-sidedness in the opinions themselves. 
It could not be Bentham’s “mode of asserting his opinians,” 
that ‘ made him think” whatever he did think., ‘This ‘is as if any 
one should say, “his speaking only English made him. unable to 
understand French,” or his peculiar habit.of fighting made 
him think it superfluous and absurd to keep the peace.” Again 
p- 190), ** Bentham appears to have been one of those persons 
to whom everything which passes through their own thoughts 
assumes quite a different character and value from that which the 
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same thing ‘liad when’ it passed through the thoughts of other 
| persons.” If'a thought in a person’s own mind did not assume 
a different character from'what the same thought had in other 
minds, people might as well think by deputy. 

A more serious injustice to Bentham is that of citing, as is 
constantly ‘done inthis volume, the book called “ Deontology,” 
as the authentie exposition of Bentham’s philosophy of morals. 
Dr. Whewell would, no doubt, justify this by saying that the 
book in question is the only treatise Ares & and exclusively 
on morals, which we have from Bentham. It is true that we 
have no other; but the ‘ Deontology” was not, and does not 
profess to be, written by Bentham. We cannot acknowledge 
any one as the authorized expositor of Bentham’s unwritten 
opinions. Still less ought that book to be represented as the em- 
bodiment of the opinions and mental characteristics of all who 
share Bentham’s general conception of ethics. After charging 
the compiler: of ‘the “ Deontology” with profound ignorance, and 
saying that it is almost “ superfluous to notice misstatements so 
gross and partiality so blind,” Dr. Whewell adds that “such 
misrepresentations and such unfairness are the usual style of 
controversy of him (Bentham) and his disciples ; and it is fit that 
we, in’ entering upon the consideration of their writings, should 
be aware of this.” Who are the persons here included under 
the name of Bentham’s “ disciples,” we are not enabled to judge ; 
nor are we aware that Bentham ever had any disciples, in Dr. 
Whewell’s sense of the term. As far as our means of observation 
have gone, which are considerably greater than Dr. Whewell’s, 
those who, from the amount of their intellectual obligations to 
Bentham, would be the most likely to be classed by Dr. Whewell 
as Benthamites, were and are persons in an unusual degree ad- 
dicted to judging and thinking for themselves ; persons remark- 
able for'learning willingly from all masters, but swearing blind 
fealty.to-none. It is also a fact, with which Dr. Whewell cannot 
be altogether unacquainted, that among them there have been 
men of the widest and most accurate acquirements in history and 
philosophy, against whom the accusation of ignorance of the 
opinions which they controverted would be as unfounded as the 
imputation of blind partiality. We protest against including 
them and Bentham in an imaginary sect of which the “ Deonto- 
logy” is''to be considered ‘the gospel. Bentham’s merits or 
demerits must stand on what is contained in the books written 
by himself. 

Among~thesé, the one in which the doctrine of utility is ex- 
pressly discussed, and contrasted with the various ethical doc- 
trines opposed’ to it, is the ‘ Introduction to the Principles of 
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Morals and Legislation,” published in 1789. On this Dr. 
Whewell comments as follows :— 


“The first chapter of this work is ‘On the Principle of Utility : the 
second ‘ On Principles adverse to that of Utility.” These adverse prin- 
ciples are stated to be two: the Principle of Asceticism, and the 
Principle of Sympathy.” (Bentham calls it the Principle of Sympathy 
and Antipathy, which is already a considerable difference). “The prin- 
ciple of asceticism is that principle which approves of actions in pro- 
portion as they tend to diminish human happiness, and, conversely, 
disapproves of them as they fend to augment it. The principle of 
sympathy is that which approves or disapproves of certain actions 
‘merely because a man finds himself disposed to approve or disapprove 
of them, holding up that approbation or disapprobation as a sufficient 
reason for itself, and disclaiming the necessity of looking out for any 
extrinsic ground.’ And these two principles are, it seems, according to 
Bentham’s view, the only principles which are, or which can be, opposed 
to the principle of utility ! 

“ Now it is plain that these are not only not fair representations of 
any principles ever held by moralists, or by any persons speaking 
gravely and deliberately, but that they are too extravagant and fantas- 
tical to be accepted even as caricatures of any such principles. For 
who ever approved of actions because they tend to make mankind 
miserable ? or who ever said anything which could, even in an intelli- 
gible way of exaggeration, be so represented? . . . But who then are 
the ascetic school who are thus ridiculed? We could not, I think, 
guess from the general description thus given ; but from a note, it 
appears that he had the Stoical philosophers and the religious ascetics in 
his mind. With regard to the Stoies, it would of course be waste of 
time and thought to defend them from such coarse buffoonery as this, 
which does not touch their defects, whatever these may be,” &e.— 
p. 202. 

Not solely for the due estimation of Bentham, but for the right 
understanding of the utilitarian controversy, it is important to 
know what the truth is, respecting the points here in issue between 
Bentham and Dr. Whewell. 

Undoubtedly no one has set up, in opposition to the “ greatest 
happiness principle,” a “greatest unhappiness” principle, as the 
standard of virtue. But it was Bentham’s business not merely 
to discuss the avowed principles of his opponents, but to draw 
out those which, without being professed as principles, were im- 
plied in detail, or were essential to support the judgments 

d in particular cases. His own doctrine being that the 
increase of pleasure and the prevention of pain were the proper 
ends of all moral rules, he had for his opponents all who con- 
tended that pleasure could ever be an evil or pain a good in 
itself, apart from its consequences. Now this, whatever Dr. 
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Whewell may say, the religious ascetics really did. They held 
that self-mortification, or even self-torture, practised for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of any useful end, was meritorious. 
It matters not that they may have expected to be rewarded for 
these merits by consideration in this world, or by the favour of 
an invisible tyrant in a world to come. So far as this life was 
concerned, their doctrine required it to be supposed that pain 
was a thing to be sought, and pleasure to be avoided. Bentham 
generalized this into a maxim, which he called the principle of 
asceticism. The Stoics did not go so far as the ascetics; they 
stopped half-way. They did not say that pain is a good, and 
pleasure an evil. But they said, and boasted of saying, that pain 
is no evil, and pleasure no good: and this is all, and more than 
all, that Bentham imputes to them, as may be seen by any one 
who reads that chapter of his book. This, however, was enough 
to place them, equally with the ascetics, in direct opposition to 
Bentham, since they denied his supreme end to be an end at all. 
And hence he classed them and the ascetics together, as pro- 
fessing the direct negation of the utilitarian standard. 

In the other division of his opponents he placed those who, 
though they did not deny pleasure to be a good and pain an evil, 
refused to consider the pain or the pleasure which an action or a 
class of actions tends to produce, as the criterion of its morality. 
As the former category of opponents were described by Bentham 
as followers of the “principle of asceticism,” so he described 
these as followers of “the principle of sympathy and antipathy ;” 
not because they had themselves generalized their principle of 
judgment, or would have acknowledged it when placed undis- 
guised before them; but because at the bottom of what they im- 
posed on themselves and others as reasons, he could find nothing 
else; because they all, in one phrase or another, placed the test 
of right and wrong in a feeling of approbation or disapprobation, 
thus making the feeling its own reason and its own justification. 
This portion of Bentham’s doctrine can only be fairly exhibited 
in his own words :— 


“It is manifest that this [the principle of sympathy and antipathy] 
is rather a principle in name than in reality; it is not a positive prin- 
ciple of itself, so much as a term employed to signify the negation of 
all principle. What one expects to find in a principle is something 
that points out some external consideration as a means of warranting 
and guiding the internal sentiments of approbation and disapprobation: 
this expectation is but ill fulfilled by a proposition which does neither 
more nor less than hold up each of these sentiments as a ground 
and standard for itself. 

“In looking over the catalogue of human actions (says a partisan of 
this principle) in order to determine which of them are to be marked with 
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the seal of disapprobation, you need but to take counsel of your own 
feelings; whatever you find in yourself a propensity to condemn, is 
wrong for that very reason. For the same reason it is also meet for 
punishment: in what proportion it is adverse to utility, or whether it 
be adverse to utility at all, is a matter that makes no difference. In 
that same proportion also is it meet for punishment: if you hate much, 
punish much; if you hate little, punish little: punish as you hate. If 
you hate not at all, punish not at all: the fine feelings of the soul are 
not to be overborne and tyrannized by the harsh and rugged dictates of 
political utility. 

“The various systems that have been formed concerning the standard 
of right and wrong, may all be reduced to the principle of sympathy 
and antipathy. One account may serve forall of them. They consist, 
all of them, in so many contrivances for avoiding the obligation of 
appealing to any external standard, and for prevailing upon the reader 
to accept of the author's sentiment or opinion as a reason for itself. 
The phrase is different, but the principle the same. 

“It is curious enough to observe the variety of inventions men have 
hit upon, and the variety of phrases they have brought forward, in order 
to conceal from the world, and if possible from themselves, this very 
general, and therefore very pardonable self-sufficiency. 

“ One man says, he has a thing made on purpose to tell him what is 
right and what is wrong, and that it is called a moral sense; and then 
he goes to work at his ease, and says, such a thing is right, and such a 
thing is wrong—why? ‘ because my moral sense tells me it is.’ 

“ Another man comes and alters the phrase; leaving out moral, and 
putting in common in the room of it. He then tells you, that his 
common sense teaches him what is right and wrong, as much as the 
other’s moral sense did: meaning, by common sense, a sense of some 
kind or other, which, he says, is possessed by all mankind; the sense 
of those, whose sense is not the same as the author’s, being struck out 
of the account as not worth taking. This contrivance does better than 
the other ; for a moral sense being a new thing, a man may feel about 
him a good while without being able to find it out; but common sense 
is as old as the creation; and there is no man but would be ashamed to 
be thought not to have as much of it as his neighbours. It has another 
great advantage; by appearing to share power, it lessens envy: for 
when a man gets up upon this ground, in order to anathematize those 
who differ from him, it is not by a sic volo sic jubeo, but by a velitis 
jubeatis. 

“ Another man comes, and says, that as to a moral sense indeed, he 
cannot find that he has any such thing; that, however, he has an wnder- 
stunding, which will do quite as well. This understanding, he says, is 
the standard of right and wrong: it tells himso and so. All good and 
wise men understand as he does: if other men’s understandings differ 
in any point from his, so much the worse for them; it is a sure sign 
they are either defective or corrupt. 

“ Another man says, that there is an eternal and immutable rule of 
right; that that rule of right dictates so and so; and then he begins 
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giving you his sentiments upon anything that comes uppermost; and 
these sentiments (you are to take for granted) are so mauy branches of 
the eternal rule of right. 

“ Another man, or perhaps the same man (it’s no matter) says, that 
there are certain practices conformable, and others repugnant, to the 
fitness of things; and then he tells you, at his leisure, what practices 
are conformable and what repugnant; just as he happens to like a 
practice or dislike it. 

“A great multitude of people are continually talking of the law of 
nature; and then they go on giving you their sentiments about what 
is right and what is wrong; and these sentiments, you are to under- 
stand, are so many chapters and sections of the law of nature. 

“We have one philosopher who says, there is no harm in anything 
in the world but in telling a lie; and that if, forexample, you were to 
murder your own father, this would only be a particular way of saying, 
he was not your father. Ofcourse, when this philosopher sees anything 
that he does not like, he says, it is a particular way of telling a lie. It 
is saying, that the act ought to be done, or may be done, when, in éruth, 
it ought not to be done.”—-(chap. ii.) 

To this Dr. Whewell thinks it a sufficient answer to call it 
extravagant ridicule, and to ask, “ Who ever asserted that he 
approved or disapproved of actions merely because he found 
himself disposed to do so, and that this was reason sufficient in 
itself for his moral judgments ?” Dr. Whewell will find that this 
by no means disposes of Bentham’s doctrine. Bentham did not 
mean that people “ever asserted” that they approved or con- 
demned actions only because they felt disposed to do so. He 
meant that they do it without asserting it; that they find cer- 
tain feelings of approbation and disapprobation in themselves, 
take for granted that these feelings are the right ones, and when 
called on to say anything in justification of their approbation or 
disapprobation, produce phrases which mean nothing but the 
fact of the approbation or disapprobation itself. If the hearer or 
reader feels in the same way, the phrases pass muster; and a 
great part of all the ethical reasoning in books and in the world 
is of this sort. All this is not only true, but cannot consistently 
be denied by those who, like Dr. Whewell, consider the moral 
feclings as their own justification. Dr. Whewell will doubtless 
say that the feelings they appeal to are not their own individually, 
but a part of universal human nature. Nobody denies that they 
say so: a feeling of liking or aversion to an action, confined to an 
individual, would have no chance of being accepted as a reason. 
The appeal is always to something which is assumed to belong 
to all mankind. But it is not of much consequence whether the 
feeling which is set up as its own standard is the feeling of an 
individual human being or of a multitude. A feeling is not 
proved to be right, and exempted from the necessity of justifying 
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itself, because the writer or speaker is not only conscious of it in 
himself, -but expects to find it in other people; because instead 
of saying “1,” he says “ you and I.” a it is alleged that the 
intuitive school require, as an authority for the feeling, that it 
should in fact be universal, we deny it. They assume the utmost 
latitude of arbitrarily determining whose votes deserve to be 
counted. They either ignore the existence of dissentients, or 
leave them out of the account, on the pretext that they have the 
feeling which they deny having, or if not, that they ought to 
have it. ‘This falsification of the universal suffrage which is 
ostensibly appealed to, is not confined, as is often asserted, to 
cases in which the only dissentients are barbarous tribes. The 
same measure is dealt out to whole ages and nations, the most 
conspicuous for the cultivation and development of their mental 
faculties; and to individuals among the best and wisest of their 
respective countries. The explanation of the matter is, the 
inability of persons in general to conceive that feelings of right 
and wrong, which have been deeply implanted in their minds by 
the teaching they have from infancy received from all around 
them, can be sincerely thought by any one else to be mistaken 
or misplaced. This is the mental infirmity which Bentham’s 
philosophy tends especially to correct, and Dr. Whewell’s to 
perpetuate. Things which were really believed by ali mankind, 
and for which all were convinced that they had the unequivocal 
evidence of their senses, have been proved to be false: as that 
the sun rises and sets. Can immunity from similar error be 
claimed for the moral feelings? when all experience shows that 
those feelings are eminently artificial, and the product of culture ; 
that even when reasonable, they are no more spontaneous than 
the growth of corn and wine (which are quite as natural), and 
that the most senseless and pernicious feelings can as easily be 
raised to the utmost intensity by inculcation, as hemlock and 
thistles could be reared to luxuriant growth by sowing them 
instead of wheat. Bentham, therefore, did not indies too severely 
a kind of ethics whereby any implanted sentiment which is 
tolerably general may be erected into a moral law, binding, under 
penalties, on all mankind. ‘The contest between the morality 
which appeals to an external standard, and that which grounds 
itself on internal conviction, is the contest of progressive morality 
against stationary—of reason and argument against the deifica- 
tion of mere opinion and habit. The doctrine that the existing 
order of things is the natural order, and that, being natural, all 
innovation upon it is criminal, is as vicious in morals, as it is 
now at last admitted to be in physics, and in society and 
government. 
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Let us now consider Dr. Whewell’s objections to utility as the 
foundation of ethics :— 


“Let it be taken for granted, as a proposition which is true, if the 
terms which it involves be duly understood, that actions are right and 
virtuous in proportion as they promote the happiness of mankind ; the 
actions being considered upon the whole, and with regard to all their 
consequences. Still, I say, we cannot make this truth the basis of 
morality, for two reasons: first, we cannot calculate all the conse- 
quences of any action, and thus cannot estimate the degree in which 
it promotes human happiness ; second, happiness is derived from moral 
elements, and therefore we cannot properly derive moralisy from hap- 
piness. The calculable happiness resulting from actions cannot deter- 
mine their virtue; first, because the resulting happiness is not calculable; 
and, secondly, because the virtue is one of the things which determine 
the resulting happiness.”—p. 210. 


The first of these arguments is an irrelevant truism. “We 
cannot calculate all the consequences of any action.” If Dr. Whe- 
well can point out any department of human affairs in which we 
can do all that would be desirable, he will have found something 
new. But because we cannot foresee everything, is. there no 
such thing as foresight? Does Dr. Whewell mean to say that 
no estimate can be formed of consequences, which can be any 
guide for our conduct, unless we can calculate all consequences? 
that because we cannot predict every effect which may follow 
from a person’s death, we cannot know that the liberty of murder 
would be destructive to human happiness? Dr. Whewell, in his 
zeal against the morality of consequences, commits the error of 
proving too much. Whether morality is or is not a question of 
consequences, he cannot deny that prudence is; and if there is 
such a thing as prudence, it is because the consequences of 
actions can be calculated. Prudence, indeed, depends on a cal- 
culation of the consequences of individual actions, while for the 
establishment of moral rules it is only necessary to calculate the 
consequences of classes of actions—a much easier matter. It is 
certainly a very effectual way of proving that morality does not 
depend on expediency, to maintain that there is no such thing 
as expediency—that we have no means of knowing whether 
anything is expedient or not. Unless Dr. Whewell goes this 
length, to what purpose is what he says about the uncertainty of 
consequences ? Uncertain or certain, we are able to guide our- 
selves by them, otherwise human life could not exist. And there 
is hardly any one concerned in the business of life, who has not 
daily to decide questions of expediency far more knotty than 
those which Dr. Whewell so coolly pronounces to be insoluble. 

But let us examine more closely what Dr. Whewell finds to 
say for the proposition, that “if we ask whether a given action 
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will increase or diminish the total amount of human happiness, 
it is impossible to answer with any degree of certainty.” 


“Take ordinary cases. I am tempted to utter a flattering falsehood : 
to gratify some sensual desire contrary to ordinary moral rules. How 
shall I determine, on the greatest happiness principle, whether the act 
is virtuous, or the contrary? In the first place, the direct effect of each 
act is to give pleasure, to another by flattery, to myself by sensual 
gratification ; and pleasure is the material of happiness, in the scheme 
we are now considering. But by the flattering lie I promote falsehood, 
which is destructive of confidence, and so, of human comfort. Granted 
that I do this in some degree—although I may easily say that I shall 
never allow myself to speak falsely, except when it will give pleasure; 
and thus I may maintain that I shall not shake confidence in any case 
in which it is of any value. But granted that I do, in some degree, 
shake the general fabric of mutual human confidence by my flattering 
lie,—still the question remains, how much I do this : whether in such a 
degree as to overbalance the pleasure, which is the primary and direct 
consequence of the act. How small must be the effect of my solitary 
act upon the whole scheme of human action and habit! how clear and 
decided is the direct effect of increasing the happiness of my hearer ! 
And in the same way we may reason concerning the sensual gratifica- 
tion. Who will know it? Who will be influenced by it of those who 
do know it? What appreciable amount of pain will it produce in its 
consequences, to balance the palpable pleasure, which, according to our 
teachers, is the only real good? It appears to me that it is impossible 
to answer these questions in any way which will prove, on these prin- 
ciples, mendacious flattery, and illegitimate sensuality, to be vicious 
and immoral. They may possibly produce, take in all their effects, a 
balance of evil; but if they do, it is by some process which we cannot 
trace with any clearness, and the result is one which we cannot cal- 
culate with any certainty, or even probability; and therefore, on this 
account, because the resulting evil of such falsehood and sensuality is 
not calculable or appreciable, we cannot, by calculation of resulting evil, 
show falsehood and sensuality to be vices. And the like is true of 
other vices; and, on this ground, the construction of a scheme of 
morality on Mr. Bentham’s plan is plainly impossible.”—p. 211. 


Dr. Whewell supposes his self-deceiving utilitarian to be very 
little master of his own principles. If the effect of a “ solitary act 
upon the whole scheme of human action and habit” is small, the 
addition which the accompanying pleasure makes to the general 
mass of human happiness is small likewise. So small, in the 
great majority of cases, are both, that we have no scales to weigh 
them against each other, taken singly. We must look at them 
multiplied, and in large masses. ‘The portion of the tendencies 
of an action which belong to it not individually, but as a violation 
of a general rule, are as certain and as calculable as any other 
consequences; but they must be examined not in the individual 
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case, but in classes of cases. Take, for example, the case of 
murder. There are many persons to kill whom would be to 
remove men who are a cause of no good to any human being, 
of cruel physical and moral suffering to many, and whose whole 
influence tends to increase the mass of unhappiness and vice. 
Were such a man to be assassinated, the balance of traceable 
consequences would be greatly in favour of the act. The counter 
consideration, on the principle of utility, is, that unless persons 
were punished for killing, and taught not to kill; that if it were 
thought allowable for any one to put to death at pleasure any 
human being whom he believes that the world would be well rid 
of, nobody’s life would be safe. To this Dr. Whewell answers— 


“ How does it appear that the evil, that is, the pain, arising from 
violating a general rule once, is too great to be overbalanced by the 
pleasnrable consequences of that single violation? The actor says, I 
acknowledge the general rule—I do not deny its value ; but I do not 
intend that this one act should be drawn into consequence.”—p. 212. 


But it does not depend on him whether or not it shall be 
drawn into consequence. If one person may break through the 
rule on his own judgment, the same liberty cannot be refused 
to others; and since no one could rely on the rule’s being 
observed, the rule would cease to exist. Ifa hundred infringe- 
ments would produce all the mischief implied in the abro- 
gation of the rule, a hundredth part of that mischief must be 
debited to each one of the infringements, though we may not be 
able to trace it home individually. And this hundredth part 
will generally far outweigh any good resulting from the 
individual act. We say generally, not universally; for the 
admission of exceptions to rules is a necessity equally felt in all 
systems of morality. To take an obvious instance, the rule 
against homicide, the rule against deceiving, the rule against 
taking advantage of superior physical strength, and various other 
important moral rules, are suspended against enemies in the 
field, and partially against malefactors in private life: in each 
case suspended as far as is required by the peculiar nature of 
the case. That the moralities arising from the special cireum- 
stances of the action may be so important as to overrule those 
arising from the class of acts to which it belongs, perhaps to 
take it out of the category of virtues into that of crimes, or 
vice versa, is a liability common to all ethical systems. 

And here it may be observed that Dr. Whewell, in his illustra- 
tion drawn from flattering lies, gives to the side he advocates a 
colour of rigid adherence to principle, which the fact does not 
bear out. Is none of the intercourse of society carried on by those 
who hold the common opinions, by means of what is here meant 
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by “flattering lies?” Does no one of Dr. Whewell’s way of 
thinking say, or allow it to be thought, that he is glad to see a 
visitor whom he wishes away? Does he never ask acquaintances 
or relatives to stay when he would prefer them to go, or invite 
them when he hopes that they will refuse? Does he never show 
any interest in persons and things he cares nothing for, or send 
people away, believing in his friendly feeling, to whom his real 
feeling is indifference, or even dislike? Whether these things are 
right we are not now going to discuss. For our part, we think 
that flattery should be only permitted to those who can flatter 
without lying, as all persons of sympathizing feelings and quick 
perceptions can. At all events, the existence of exceptions to 
moral rules is no stumbling-block peculiar to the principle of 
utility. The essential is, that the exception should be itself a 
general rule; so that, being of definite extent, and not leaving 
the expediencies to the partial judgment of the agent in the 
individual case, it may not shake the stability of the wider rule 
in the cases to which the reason of the exception does not 
extend. This is an ample foundation for “the construction of 
a scheme of morality.” With respect to the means of inducing 
people to conform in their actions to the scheme so formed, the 
utilitarian system depends, like all other schemes of morality, 
on the external motives supplied by law and opinion, and the 
internal feelings produced by education or reason. It is thus no 
worse off in this respect than any other scheme—we might 
rather say, much better; inasmuch as people are likely to be 
more willing to conform to rules when a reason is given for 
them. 

Dr. Whewell’s second argument against the happiness prin- 
ciple is, that the morality of actions cannot depend on the 
happiness they produce, because the happiness depends on the 
morality. 

“ Why should a man be truthful and just? Because acts of veracity 
and justice, even if they do not produce immediate gratification to him 
and his friends in other ways (and it may easily be that they do not), 
at least produce pleasure in this way, that they procure him his own 
approval and that of all good men. To us this language is intelligible 
and significant; but the Benthamite must analyze it further. What 
does it mean according to him? A man’s own approval of his act, 
means that he thinks it virtuous. And therefore the matter stands 
thus. He (being a Benthamite) thinks it virtuous, because it gives him 
pleasure; and it gives him pleasure because he thinks it virtuous. 
This is a vicious circle, quite as palpable as any of those in which 
Mr, Bentham is so fond of representing his adversaries as revolving. 
And in like manner with regard to the approval of others. The action 
is virtuous, says the Benthamite, because it produces pleasure ; namely 
the pleasure arising from the approval of neighbours: they approve it 
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and think it virtuous, he also says, because it gives pleasure. The 
yirtue depends upon the pleasure, the pleasure depends upon the virtue. 
Here again is a circle from which there is no legitimate egress. We 
may grant that, taking into account all the elements of happiness—the 
pleasures of self-approval—of peace of mind and harmony within us, 
and of the approval of others—of the known sympathy of all good 
men ;—we may grant that, including these elements, virtue always does 
produce an overbalance of happiness; but then we cannot make this 
moral truth the basis of morality, because we cannot extricate the happi- 
ness and the virtue the one from the other, so as to make the first, the 
happiness, the foundation of the second, the virtue.”—p. 215. 


In Dr. Whewell’s first argument against utility, he was obliged 
to assert that it is impossible for human beings to know that some 
actions are useful and others hurtful. In the present, he forgets 
against what principle he is combating, and draws out an elabo- 
rate argument against something else. What he now appears to 
be contending against, is the doctrine (whether really held by 
any one or not), that the test of morality is the greatest happiness 
of the agent himself. It argues total ignorance of Bentham, to 
represent him as saying that an action is virtuous because it 
produces “the approbation of neighbours,” and as making so 
“fluctuating” a thing as “public opinion,” and such a “ loose 
and wide abstraction as education,” the “basis of morality.” When 
Bentham talks of public opinion in connexion with morality, he 
is not talking of the “basis of morality” at all. He was the last 
person to found the morality of actions upon anybody’s opinion 
of them. He founded it upon facts, namely, upon the observed 
tendencies of the actions. Nor did he ever dream of defining 
morality to be the self-interest of the agent. His “ greatest 
happiness principle” was the greatest happiness of mankind, and 
of all sensitive beings. When he talks of education, and of “ the 
popular or moral sanction,” meaning the opinion of our fellow- 
creatures, it is not as constituents or tests of virtue, but as motives 
to it; as means of making the self-interest of the individual 
accord with the greatest happiness principle.* 





* Tt is curious that while Dr. Whewell here confounds the Happiness theory 
of morals with the theory of Motives sometimes called the Selfish System, and 
attacks the latter as Bentham’s, under the name of the former, Dr. Whewell 
himself, in his larger work, adopts the Selfish theory. Happiness, he says, 
(meaning, as he explains, our own happiness), is “our being’s end and aim ;” 
we cannot desire anything else unless by identifying it with our happiness. 
(Elements, i. 359). ‘To this we should have nothing to object, if by identi- 
fication was meant that what we desire unselfishly must first, by a mental pro- 
cess, become an actual part of what we seek as our own happiness; that the 
good of others becomes our pleasure because we have learnt to find pleasure in 
it: this is, we think, the true philosophical account of the matter. But we do 
not understand this to be Dr. Whewell’s meaning : for in an argument to prove 
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Dr. Whewell’s remark, therefore, that the’ approval of our 
fellow-creatures, presupposing moral ideas, cannot be the foun- 
dation of morality, has no application against Bentham, nor 
against the principle of utility. It may however be pertinently 
remarked, that the moral ideas which this approval presupposes, 
are no other than those of utility and bitirtfalriees There is no 
great stretch of hypothesis in supposing that in proportion as 
mankind are aware of the tendencies of actions to produce hap- 
piness or misery, they will like and commend the first, abhor 
and reprobate the second. How these feelings of natural com- 
placency and natural dread and aversion directed towards actions, 
come to assume the peculiar character of what we term moral 
feelings, is not a question of ethics but of metaphysies, and very 
fit to be discussed in its proper place. Bentham did not concern 
himself with it. He left it to other thinkers. It sufficed him 
that the perceived influence of actions on human happiness is 
cause enough, both in reason and in fact, for strong feelings of 
favour to some actions and of hatred towards others. From the 
sympathetic reaction of these feelings in the imagination and 
self-consciousness of the agent, naturally arise the more com- 
plex feelings of self-approbation and self-reproach,, gr, to avoid 
all disputed questions, we will merely say: of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with ourselves. All this must be admitted, what- 
ever else may be denied. Whether the greatest happiness is the 
principle of morals or not, people do desire their own happiness, 
and do consequently like the conduct in other'people which they 
think promotes it, and dislike that which visibly‘endangers it. ‘This 
is absolutely all that Bentham postulates, ‘Grant ‘this, and’ you 
have his popularsanction, and its reaction on the agent’s own mind, 
two influences tending, in proportion to mahkind’s énlighten- 
ment, to keep the conduct of each it’ the line which" promotes 
the general happiness. Bentham’ thinks that theré is ‘no other 
true morality than this, and that thé’ ‘so-called moral sehtiments, 
whatever their origin of composition, ‘Should be 'traitied to act ‘in 
this direction only. And Dr.' Whewell’s attempt: to jfind! any- 
thing illogical or incoherent in this theory, only proves'that he 
does not yet understand it. a ' reek. 
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that there is no virtue without religion, he says that religion’ alone ¢am-assute' us 
of the identity of happiness, with duty. Now,, if, the happiness, conpected with 
duty were the happiness we find in our duty, self-conscjousness ry uld giye us 
a full account of this, without religion. ‘The’ happiness, therefor which ‘Dr. 
Whewell means, must consist, not in the thing itself, but in a réwried lajspended 
to it: and when he says that there can’ be:mo:morality wuléss, we,beligye that 
happiness is identi¢al with duty, and that.we cannot, believe this apart from 
“the belief in God’s government of the world,” he must; men that no one 
would act virtuously unless he believed that God would reward him for it.’ In 
Dr. Whewell’s view of morality, therefore, disintetestedness has nd place: 
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Dr. Whewell puts the last hand to his supposed refutation of 
Bentham’s principle, by what he thinks a crushing reductio ad 
absurdum, . The, reader might make a hundred guesses before 
discovering what this is. We have not yet got over our astonish- 
ment,, not at Bentham, but,at Dr. Whewell. See, he says, to 
what ¢onsequences , your greatest happiness principle leads! 
Bentham says that it is as much a moral duty to regard the plea- 
sures and pains of other animals as those of human beings. We 
cannot resist quoting the admirable passage which Dr. Whewell 
cites from Bentham, with the most naif persuasion that every- 
body will regard it as reaching the last pitch of paradoxical 
absurdity :— 

“ Under the Gentoo and Mahometan religion the interests of the rest 
of the animal kingdom seem to have met with some attention. Why 
have they not, universally, with as much as those of human creatures, 
allowance made for the difference in point of sensibility? Because the 
laws that are, have been the work of mutual fear ; a sentiment which 
the less rational animals have not had the same means as man has of 
turning to account. Why ought they not? No reason can be given. 
The day may come when the rest of the animal creation may acquire 
those rights which never could have been withholden from them but by 
the hand of tyranny. It may come one day to be recognised that the 
number of the legs, the villosity of the skin, or the termination of the 
0s sacrum, are reasons insufficient for abandoning a sensitive being to 
the caprice of a tormentor.. What else is it that should trace the insu- 
perable line? Is it the faculty of reason, or perhaps the faculty of 
discourse? But a full-grown horse or dog is beyond comparison a more 
rational, as well as a more conversable animal, than an infant of a day, 
a week, or even a month old. But suppose the case were otherwise, 
what would it avail? The question is not, can they reason? nor, can 
they speak ? but, can they suffer ?” 

This noble anticipation in 1780, of the better morality of 
which a first dawn has been seen in the laws enacted nearly fift 
years afterwards against cruelty to animals, is in Dr. Whewell’s 
eyes the finishing proof that the morality of happiness is absurd ! 

“The pleasures of animals are elements of a very different order 
from the pleasures of man. We are bound to endeavour to augment 
the pleasures of men, not only because they are pleasures, but because 
they are human pleasures. We are bound to men by the universal tie 
of humanity, of human brotherhood. We have no such tie to animals.” 

This then is Dr. Whewell’s noble and disinterested ideal of 
virtue. Duties, according to him, are only duties to ourselves 
and our like. 


“We are to be Awmane to them, because we are human, not because 
we and they alike feel animal pleasures The morality which 
depends upon the increase of pleasure alone, would make it our duty 
to increase the pleasures of pigs or of geese rather than that of men, 
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if we were sure that the pleasures we could give them were greater than 
the pleasures of men. . . . It is not only not an obvious, but to most 
persons not a tolerable doctrine, that we may sacrifice the happiness of 
men provided we can in that way produce an overplus of pleasure to 
cats, dogs, and hogs.”—pp. 223-5. 


It is “to most persons” in the slave States of America 
not a tolerable doctrine that we may sacrifice any portion of 
the happiness of white men for the sake of a greater amount 
of happiness to black men. It would have been intolerable 
five centuries ago “to most persons” among the feudal nobility, 
to hear it asserted that the greatest pleasure or pain of a 
hundred serfs ought not to give way to the smallest of a noble- 
man. According to the standard of Dr. Whewell, the slave 
masters and the nobles were right. They too felt themselves 
“bound” by a “tie of brotherhood” to the white men and to the 
nobility, and felt no such tie to the negroes and serfs. And if a 
feeiing on moral subjects is right because it is natural, their feel- 
ing was justifiable. Nothing is more natural to human beings, 
nor, up to a certain point in cultivation, more universal, than to 
estimate the pleasures and pains of others as deserving of regard 
exactly in proportion to their likeness to themselves. These 
superstitions of selfishness had the characteristics by which Dr. 
Whewell recognises his moral rules: and his opinion on the 
rights of animals shows that in this case at least he is consistent. 
We are perfectly willing to stake the whole question on this one 
issue. Granted that any practice causes more pain to animals 
than it gives pleasure to men; is that practice moral or im- 
moral? And if, exactly in proportion as human beings raise 
their heads out of the slough of selfishness, they do not with one 
voice answer “immoral,” let the morality of the principle of 
utility be for ever condemned. : 

There cannot be a fitter transition than this subject affords, 
from the Benthamic standard of ethics to that of Dr. Whewell. 
It is not enough to object to the morality of utility. It is neces- 
sary also to show that there is another and a better morality. 
This is what Dr. Whewell proposes to himself in his Introductory 
Lecture, and in the whole of his previous work, “ Elements of 
Morality.” We shall now, therefore, proceed to examine Dr. 
Whewell’s achievements as the constructor of a scientific foun- 
dation for the theory of morals. 

“The moral rule of human action,” Dr. Whewell says, is that 
“we must do what is right.” (“ Lectures,” p. xi.) Here, at all 
events, is a safe proposition ; since to deny it would be a contra- 
diction in terms. But what is meant by “right?” According to 
Dr. Whewell, “what we must do.” This, he says, is the very 
definition of right. 
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“The definition of rightful, or of the adjective right, is, I conceive, 
contained in the maxim which I have already quoted as proceeding 
from the general voice of mankind : namely this, that we must do what 
is right at whatever cost. That an action is right, is a reason for doing 
it, which is paramount to all other reasons, and overweighs them all 
when they are on the contrary side. It is painful; but it is right: 
therefore we must do it. It is aloss ; but it is right : therefore we must 
do it. It is unkind ; but it is right : therefore we must do it. These 
are self-evident” [he might have said identical] “propositions. That 
athing is right, is a supreme reason for doing it. Right implies this 
supreme, unconquerable reason ; and does this especially and exclusively. 
No other word does imply such an irresistible cogency in its effect, ex- 
cept in so far as it involves the same notion. What we ought to do, 
what we should do, that we must do, though it bring pain and loss. 
But why? Because it is right. The expressions all run together in 
their meaning. And this supreme rule, that we must do what is right, 
is also the moral rule of human action.” —pp. x., xi. 

Right means that which we must do, and the rule of action is, 
that we must do what is right; that we must do that which we 
must do. ‘This we will call vicious circle the first. But let us 
not press hardly on Dr. Whewell at this stage; perhaps he only 
means that the foundation of morals is the conviction that there 
is something which we must do at ali risks; and he admits that 
we have still to find what this something is. ‘ What is right; 
what it is that we ought to do, we must have some means of 
determining, in order to complete our moral scheme.” (p. xi.) 

Attempting then to pick out Dr. Whewell’s leading propo- 
sitions and exhibit them in connexion, we find, first, that “ the 
supreme rule of human action, Rightness,” ought to control the 
desires and affections, or otherwise that these are “to be regu- 
lated so that they may be right.” (xii. xiii.) This does not help 
towards showing what zs right. 

But secondly, we come to a “condition which is obviously re- 
quisite.” In order that the desires and affections which relate 
to “other men” may be right, “they must conform to this pri- 
mary and universal condition, that they do not violate the rights 
of others. This condition may not be sufficient, but it is neces- 
sary.” (p. Xili.) 

This promises something. In tracing to its elements the idea 
of Right, the adjective, we are led to the prior, and it is to be 
presumed more elementary idea, of Rights, the substantive. But 
now, what are rights? and how came they to be rights? 

Before answering these questions, Dr. Whewell gives a classi- 
fication of rights “ pensets recognised among men.” He says, 
they are of five sorts, “ those of person, property, family, state, 
and contract.” (xv.) But how do we discover that they are 
rights ? and what is meant by calling them rights? Much to 
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our surprise, Dr. Whewell refers us, on both these, points, to the 
law. And he asks, “in what manner do we rise from mere legal 
rights to moral rightness?” and replies, “we ,do. som virtue of 
this principle: that the supreme rule of, man’s, actions, must be a 
rule which has authority over the whole of man; over his inten- 
tions as well as his actions; over his affections, his desires, ‘his 
habits, his thoughts, his wishes.” We must not,only not violate 
the rights of others, hut we must not, desire to , viglate, them. 
«* And thus we rise from legal obligation to, moral duty ;, from 
legality to virtue; from blamelessness in the,forum. of man, to 
innocence in the court of conscience.” 

And this Dr. Whewell actually gives as his scheme of morality. 
His rule of right is, to infringe no rights conferred by, the law, 
and to cherish no dispositions which could make, us desire such 
infringements! According to this, the early, Christians, the 
religious reformers, the founders of all free governments, Clark, 
son, Wilberforce, and all enemies of the. rights of slaveowners, 
must be classed among the wicked. If, this_is;,Dr.; Whewell’s 
morality, it is the very Hobbism \yhich he ,reprobgtes, and: this 
in its worst sense. But though Dr, Whewell says. that, this is his 
morality, he presently unsays it : 1 ofod 

“ Our morality is not derived from the ‘special communds/of existing 
laws, but from. the fact. that laws .exist,.and from our classifieation of 
their subjects. Personal safety, propenty, contracts; family;;and civil 
relations, are everywhere the subjects |of law, aud are, dverywhere pro: 
tected by law ; therefore we judge that, these things ,must be. ‘the sub- 
jects of morality, and must be reverently regarded by morality. - But 
we are not thus bound to approye of all the special appoimpments with, , 
regard to those subjects, which may exist ata givem;time in the laws af . 


a given country. On the contrary, we may condemn the laws as being . 


contrary to morality. “We catinot’franie a morality without ‘recognising 

property, and property exists through Jaw ; ‘but yet thé law of Pypperty, 

in a particular country, may bé at variance with that moral parpose for 

which, in our’ eyes, laws exist)’ Law|is the’ fotmdatidir ‘atid’ Aedessary 

condition ‘of: justice:;:/but ‘yet! laws nay Be wnjest, wid when ‘unfust ’ 
il on WW gow $400! mt 


ought: to be changed."—psxviil! fo <0 


1 


The practical enormities ¢onsequent on Dr, Whevwell’s theory ) 
are thus got tid of; but When these, are gone, thiere is nothing of 
the“ theory ‘left. He’ uidertook to, explain how Mig Ry é 
what is right.’’ ‘It appeared ‘at fifst, that he was about, 10, ive a, 
criterion, When he said that ‘it is net right to violate ‘egal nights, 
According to this, whén ‘we ‘want to know what, is nght, we, ave 
to’ consult the law, and see What rights it recognises, "J h Ba, , 
it seems that ‘these ‘rights may be contrary tg right 5 and, all we , 
can be'suré''of is) that it’ is Hight thers should be rights of some 
sort, “And Wwe ‘learn ‘that, ‘after all, it is for a “ moral purpose”; 
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that in Dr. Whewell’s opinion “laws exist.” So that while the 
meaning of ought is that we ought to respect rights, it is a previous 
condition that these rights must be such as ougit to be respected. 
Morality must conform to law, but law must first conform to 
morality. ‘This is vicious circle the second. Dr. Whewell has 
broken out of the first; he has made, this time, a larger sweep ; 
the curve he describes is wider, but it still returns into itself. 

An adherent of “ dependent morality” would say that, instead 
of deriving right from rights, we must have a rule of right before 
it can be decided what ought to be rights; and that, both in law 
and in morals, the rights which ought to exist are those which 
for the general happiness it is expedient should exist. And 
Dr. Whewell anticipates that some one may even do him what 
he thinks the injustice of supposing this to be his opinion. He 
introduces “an objector as saying, “that by making our morality 
begin from rights, we really do found it upon expediency, not- 
withstanding our condemnation of systems so founded. or, it 
may be said, rights such as property exist only because they are 
expedient.” Dr. Whewell hastens to repel this imputation; and 
here is his theory. “ We reply as before, that rights are founded 
on the whole nature of man, in such a way that he cannot have 
a human existence without them. He is a moral being, and must 
have rights, because morality cannot exist where rights are not.” 
Was ever an unfortunate metaphysician driven into such a corner? 
We wanted ‘to know what morality is, and Dr. Whewell said that 
it is conforming to rights. We ask how he knows that there are 
rights, and he answers, because otherwise there could be no 
morality. This is vicious circle the third, and the most wonder- 
ful of the three.. The Indians placed their elephant on the back 
of a tortoise, but they did not at the same time place the tortoise 
on the back of the elephant. 

Dr. Whewell has failed, in what it was impossible to succeed 
in, Every attempt, to dress up an appeal to intuition in the 
forms, of reasoning, must break down in the same manner. ‘The 
system must, from the conditions of the case, revolve in a circle. 

f morality is not to gravitate to any end, but to hang self- 
balanced in space, it is useless attempting to suspend one point 
of it-apon ‘another point, The fact of moral rules supposes a 
certain assémblage of ideas. It is to no purpose detaching these 
ideas one from another, and saying that one of them must exist 
because another does, Press the moralist a step farther, and he 
can ‘only say that the other must exist because of the first. The 
house must have atehtre because it has wings, and wings because 
it has 4 centre. “But the question was about the whole house, 
and how it comes td exist. It would be much simpler to say 
plainly, ‘that ‘it exists because it exists. This is what Dr. 
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Whewell is in the end obliged to come to; and he would have 
saved himself a great deal of bad logic, if he had begun with it.* 

So much as to the existence of moral rules: now as to what 
they are: 


“We do not rest our rules of action upon the tendency of actions to 
produce the happiness of others, or of mankind in general ; because we 
cannot solve a problem so difficult as to determine which of two courses 
of action will produce the greatest amount of human happiness: and 
we see a simpler and far more satisfactory mode of deducing such rules ; 
namely, by considering that there must be such rules ; that they must 
be rules for man; for man living among men ; and for the whole of 
man’s being. Since we are thus led directly to moral rules, by the con- 
sideration of the internal condition of man’s being, we cannot think it 
wise to turn away from this method (!) and to try to determine such 
rules by reference to an obscure and unmanageable external condition, 
the amount of happiness produced.”—p. xx. 


If these were not Dr. Whewell’s own words, we should expect 
to be charged, as he charges Bentham, with caricature. This is 
given as a scientific statement of the proper mode of discovering 
what are the rules of morality! We are to “deduce such rules” 
from four considerations. First, “that there must be such rules ;” 
a necessary preliminary, certainly. If we are to build a wall, it 
is because it has been previously decided that there must be a 


wall. But we must know what the wall is for; what end it is 
intended to serve; or we shall not know what sort of wall is re- 
quired. What end are moral rules intended to serve? No end, 
according to Dr. Whewell. They do not exist for the sake of an 
end. To have them is part of man’s nature, like (it is Dr. 
Whewell’s own illustration) the circulation of the blood. It is 
now then to be inquired what rules are part of our nature. This 
is to be discovered from three things: that they must be “rules 
for man; for man living among men; and for the whole of man’s 
being.” This is only saying over again, in a greater number of 
words, what we want, not how we are to find it. First, they 
must be “rules for man ;” but we are warned not to suppose 





* In Dr. Whewell’s larger work, we find him resorting, after all, to an 
‘external object” as the ultimate ground for acknowledging any moral rules 
whatever. He there says, that “the reason for doing what is absolutely right, 
is that it is the Will of God, through whom the condition and destination of 
mankind are what they are.”—(Elements, i. 225.) In the Lectures, however, 
he admits that this renders nugatory the aseribing any moral attributes to 
God. “If we make holiness, justice, and purity, the mere result of God’s com- 
mands, we can no longer find any force in the declaration that God is holy, just, 
and pure ; since the assertion then becomes merely an empty identical proposi- 
tion.”—(p. 58.) We hope that this indicates a change of opinion since the 
publication of the earlier work. 
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that this means for man’s benefit; it only means that they are 
for man to obey. This leaves us exactly where we were before. 
Next, they are for “man living among men,” that is, for the 
conduct of man to men: but how is man to conduct himself to 
men? ‘Thirdly, they are “for the whole of man’s being;” that 
is, according to Dr. Whewell’s explanation, they are for the regu- 
lation of our desires as well as of our actions ; but what we wanted 
to know was, how we are to regulate our desires and our actions ? 
Of the four propositions given as premises from which all moral 
rules are to be deduced, not one points to any difference between 
one kind of moral rules and another. Whether the rule is to 
love or to hate our neighbour, it will equally answer all Dr. 
Whewell’s conditions. ‘These are the premises which are more 
“simple and satisfactory” than such “ obscure and unmanageable” 
propositions, so utterly impossible to be assured of, as that some 
actions are favourable, and others injurious, to human happiness ! 
Try a parallel case. Let it be required to find the principles of 
the art of navigation. Bentham says, we must look to an “ex- 
ternal end ;” getting from place to place on the water. No, says 
Dr. Whewell, there is a “ simpler and more satisfactory” mode, 
viz. to consider that there must be such an art; that it must be 
fora ship; for aship at sea; and for all the parts of aship. Would 
Dr. Whewell prevail on any one to suppose that these considera- 
tions made it unnecessary to consider, with Bentham, what a ship 
is intended to do? 

This account is all we get from Dr. Whewell, in the Lectures, of 
the mode of discovering and recognising the rules of morality. 
But perhaps he succeeds better in doing the thing, than in ex- 
plaining how it ought to be done. At all events, having written 
two volumes of * Elements of Morality,” he must have performed 
this feat, either well or ill; he must have found a way of 
“deducing moral rules.” We will now, therefore, dismiss Dr. 
Whewell’s generalities, and try to estimate his method, not by 
what he says about it, but by what we see him doing when he 
carries it into practice. 

We turn, then, to his “Elements of Morality,” and to the 
third chapter of that work, which is entitled “ Moral Rules exist 
necessarily.” And here we at once find something well calcu- 
lated to surprise us. That moral rules must exist, was, it may be 
remembered, the first of Dr. Whewell’s four fundamental axioms ; 
and has been presented hitherto as a law of human nature, re- 
quiring no proof. It must puzzle some of his pupils to find him 
here provingit; and still more, to find him proving it from utility: — 

“In enumerating and describing, as we haye done, certain desires as 
among the most powerful springs of human action, we have stated that 
man’s life is scarcely tolerable if these desires are not in some degree 
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gratified ; that man cannot be at all satisfied without some security in 
such gratification ; that without property, which gratifies one of these 
desires, man’s freé agency cannot exist ; that without -marriage, which 
gratifies another, there can be no peace, comfort, tranquillity, or order. 
And the same may be said of all those springs of actions which we 
enumerated as mental desires. Without some provision for the tranquil 
gratification of these desires, society is disturbed, unbalanced, painful. 
The gratification of such desires must be a part of the order of the 
society. There must be rules which direct the course and limits of 
such gratification. Such rules are necessary for the peace of society.” 
—Elements, i. 32. 


This is a very different mode of treating the subject from that 
which we observed in the Lectures. We are now among reasons: 
good or bad they may be, but still reasons. Moral rules are 
here spoken of as means to an end. We now hear of the peace 
and comfort of society; of making man’s life tolerable; of the 
satisfaction and gratification of human beings; of preventing a 
disturbed and painful state of society. This is utility—this is 
ee and pain. When real reasons are wanted, the repu- 

iated happiness-principle is always the resource. It is true, 
this is soon followed by a recurrence to the old topics, of the 
necessity of rules “for the action of man as man,” and the 
impossibility to “conceive man as man without conceiving him 
as subject to rules.” But any meaning it is possible to find in 
these phrases (which is not much) is all reflected from the 
utilitarian reasons given just before. Rules are necessary, 
because mankind would have no security for any of the things 
which they value, for anything which gives them pleasure or 
shields them from pain, unless they could rely on one another 
for doing, and in particular for abstaining from, certain acts. 
And it is true, that man could not be conceived “as man,” that 
is, with the average human intelligence, if he were unable to 
perceive so obvious an utility. 

Almost all the generalia of moral philosophy prefixed to the 
“Elements” are in like manner derived from utility. For 
example: that the desires, until subjected to general rules, 
bring mankind into conflict and opposition; but that, when 
general rules are established, the feelings which gather round 
these “are sources not of opposition, but of agreement;” that 
they “tend to make men unanimous; and that such rules with 
regard to the affections and desires as tend to control the re- 
ie and confirm the attractive forces which operate in 
human society; such as tend to unite men, to establish concord, 
a sympathy, agree with that which is the character of 
moral rules.” (i, 35.) “Phis is Benthamism—even approaching 
to Fourierism. 
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And again, in attempting a classification and definition of 
virtues, and a parallel one of duties corresponding to them. 
The definitions of both the one and the other are deduced from 
utility. After classing virtues under the several heads of bene- 
volence, justice, truth, purity, and order, Benevolence is defined 
as “ desire of the good of all men;” and in a wider sense, as the 
“absence of all the affections which tend to separate men, and 
the aggregate of the affections which unite them.” (i. 137-8.) 
Justice, as ‘the desire that each person should have his own.” 
(p. 138.) Truth is defined “an agreement of the verbal expres- 
sion with the thought,” and is declared to be a duty because 
“lying and deceit tend to separate and disunite men, and to 
make all actions implying ‘mutual dependence, that is, all social 
action and social life, impossible.” (p. 138-9.) Purity is defined 
“the control of the appetites by the moral sentiments and the 
reason.” . Order, as a conformity of our internal dispositions to 
the laws and to moral rules (why not rather to good laws, and 
good moral rules?) All these definitions, though very open to 
criticism in. detail, are in principle utilitarian.* Though Dr. 
Whewell will not. recognise the promotion of happiness as the 
ultimate principle, he deduces his secondary prineiples from it, 
and supports his propositions by utilitarian reasons as far as they 
will go. He is chiefly distinguished from utilitarian moralists 
of the more superficial kind, by this, that he ekes out his appeals 
to utility with appeals to “our idea of man as,man;” and when 
reasons fail, or are not sufficiently conyincing, then ‘all men 
think,” or ‘ we cannot help feeling,” serves as a last resort, and 
closes the discussion. 

Of this hybrid character is the ethics of Dr. Whewell’s “Ele- 
ments of Morality.” And in. this he resembles all other writers of 
the intuitive sehool of morality. They are none of, them frankly 
and consistently intuitive, To, use a happy. expression of Ben- 
tham in a different case, they draw from a double fountain— 
utility, and) internal conviction; the tendencies) of ‘actions, and 





Sean +> > — 


*' The enumeration of duties dees not always follow accurately the definition 
of the corresponding virtues. Hor example, the definition of Purity, is one-which 
suits Temperance, * the control of the appetites:by the, mora] sentuments and the 
reason :” but the scheme of duties set forth under this head ‘is rather as if the 
definition had beet “the conformity of the appetites to the’ mdfral’ opinions and 
custonis’ of! the’ coulitry.” ‘It is-remarkable that’ a writer! who ‘uses’ the word 
purity 'so much out of its: common meaning: as-to mak it synonymdus with 
temperance, should, charge, Benthaip, (‘5 Lectures,””, p.,208,), hecanse, he employs 
the word it another of, its acknowledged ;senses, with arbitrarily altering its 
signification, Bentham inderstands ‘by the purify of @ pleasare, ‘its ftéedom 
from adinixtute of pain: as We Speak of ‘pure ‘gold, pure Watet; pilre ‘ trutti, of 
ee yo or purely inisehievous':' wheaning; in each-case; fteedom 
from alloy with any other ingredient, soi07) 
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the feelings with which mankind regard them. This is not a 
matter of choice with these writers, but of necessity. It arises 
from the nature of the morality of internal conviction. Utility, 
as a standard, is capable of being carried out singly and con- 
sistently; a moralist can deduce from it his whole system of 
ethics, without calling to his assistance any foreign principle. It 
is not so with one who relies on moral intuition; for where will 
he find his moral intuitions? How many ethical propositions 
can be enumerated, of which the most reckless assertor will 
venture to affirm that they have the adhesion of all mankind? 
Dr. Whewell declares unhesitatingly that the moral judgment of 
mankind, when it is unanimous, must be right. ‘ What are 
universally held as virtues, must be dispositions in conformity 
with this [the supreme] law: what are universally reckoned 
vices, must be wrong.” ‘This is saying much, when we consider 
the worth, in other matters nearly allied to these, of what is com- 
plimentarily called the general opinion of mankind; when we 
remember what grovelling superstitions, what witchcraft, magic, 
astrology, what oracles, ghosts, what gods and demons scattered 
through all nature, were once universally believed in, and still 
are so by the majority of the human race. But where are these 
unanimously recognised vices and virtues to be found? Practices 
the most revolting to the moral feelings of some ages and nations 
do not incur the smallest censure from others; and it is doubt- 
ful whether there is a single virtue which is held to be a virtue 
by all nations. There are, indeed, some moralities of an utility 
so unmistakeable, so obviously indispensable to the common pur- 
poses of life, that as general rules mankind could no more differ 
about them than about the multiplication table ; but even here 
there is the widest difference of sentiment about the exceptions. 
The universal voice of mankind, so often appealed to, is universal 
only in its discordance. What passes for it, is merely the voice of 
the majority, or, failing that, of any large number having a 
strong feeling on the subject; especially if it be a feeling of 
which they cannot give any account, and which, as it is not con- 
sciously grounded on any reasons, is supposed to be better than 
reasons, and of higher authority. With Dr. Whewell, a strong 
feeling, shared by most of those whom he thinks worth counting, 
is always an ultima ratio from which there is no appeal. He 
forgets that as much might have been pleaded, and in many 
cases might still be pleaded, in defence of the absurdest super- 
stitions. 

It seems to be tacitly supposed that however liable mankind 
are to be wrong in their opinions, they are generally right in 
their feelings, and especiaily in their antipathies. On the con- 
trary, there is nothing which it is more imperative that they 
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should be required to justify by reasons. The antipathies of 
mankind are mostly derived from three sources. One of these 
is an impression, true or false, of utility. They dislike what is 
painful or dangerous, or what is apparently so. These antipa- 
thies, being grounded on the happiness principle, must be 
required to justify themselves by it. The second class of anti- 
pathies are against what they are taught, or imagine, to be dis- 
pleasing to some visible or invisible power, capable of doing them 
harm, and whose wrath once kindled may be wreaked on those 
who tolerated, as well as on those who committed, the offence. 

The third kind of antipathies, often as strong as either of the others, 
are directed towards mere ifence of opinion, or of taste. Any 
of the three, when nourished by education, and deriving confi- 
dence from mutual encouragement, assumes to common minds the 
character of a moral feeling. But to pretend that any such anti- 
pathy, were it ever so general, gives the smallest guarantee of its 
own justice and reasonableness, or has any claim to be binding 
on those who do not partake in the sentiment, is as irrational as 
to adduce the belief in ghosts or witches as a proof of their real 
existence. Iam not bound to abstain-from an action because 
another person dislikes it, however he may dignify seas dislike 
with the name of disapprobation. 

We cannot take our leave of Dr. Whewell’s strictures on Ben- 
tham without adverting to some observations made by him on 
Bentham’s character as a jurist rather than as a moralist. In this 
capacity Dr. Whewell does more justice to Bentham than in the 
department of moral philosophy. But he finds fault with him 
for two things: first, for not sufficiently recognising what Dr. 
Whewell calls the historical element of ‘legislation ; and i imagin- 
ing “ that to a certain extent his schemes ‘of law might be made 
independent of local conditions.” It is true, Dr. Whewell 
admits it to be part of Bentham’s doctrine, that different countries 
must to a certain extent have different laws; and is aware that 
he wrote an “ Essay on the Influence of Time and Place in 
Matters of Legislation ;” but thinks him wrong in maintaining 
that there should be a general plan, of which the details only 
should be modified by Tocal circumstances; and contends, that 
different countries require different ground plansof legislation :— — 


“There is in every national code of law a necessary and fundamental 
historical element; not a few supplementary provisions which may be 
added or adapted to the local circumstances after the great body of the 
code has been constructed: not a few touches of local colouring to be 
put in after the picture is almost painted: but an element which 
belongs to law from its origin, and penetrates to its roots: a part of the 
intimate structure ; a cast in the original design. The national views 
of personal status; property, and the modes of acquisition ; bargains, 
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and the modes of concluding them; family, and its consequences; go- 
vernment, and its origin; these affect even the most universal aspects 
and divisions of penal offences; these affect still more every step of the 
expository process which the civil law applies to rights in defining penal 
offences.”—(Lectures, p. 254.) 

What Dr. Whewell designates by the obscure and misleading 
expression, “an historical element,” and accuses Bentham of 
paying too little regard to, is the existing opinions and feelings 
of the people. These may, without doubt, in some sense be 
called historical, as being partly the product of their previous 
history; but whatever attention is due to those opinions and 
feelings in legislation, is due to them not as matter of history, but 
as social forces in present being. Now Bentham, in common 
with all other rational persons, admitted that a legislator is 
obliged to have regard to the opinions and feelings of the people 
to be legislated for; but with this difference, that he did not look 
upon those opinions and feelings as affecting, in any great degree, 
what was desirable to be done, but only what could be done. 
Take one of Dr. Whewell’s instances, “the national views of 

ersonal status.” The “national views” may regard slavery as a 
legitimate condition of human beings, and Mr. Livingston, in 
legislating for Louisiana, may have been obliged to recognise 
slavery as a fact, and to make provision for it, and for its conse- 
quences, in his code of laws; but he was bound to regard the 
equality of human beings as the foundation of his legislation, 
and the concession to the “historical element” as a matter of 
temporary expediency; and while yielding to the necessity, to 
endeavour, by all the means in his power, to educate the nation 
into better things. And so of the other subjects mentioned by 
Dr. Whewell—property, contracts, family, and government. ‘The 
fact that, in any of these matters, a people prefer some particular 
mode of legislation, on historical grounds—that is, because they 
have been long used to it,—is uo proof of any original adaptation 
in it to their nature or circumstances, and goes a very little way 
in recommendation of it as for their benefit now. But it may be 
a very important element in determining what the legislator can 
do, and still more, the manner in which he should do it: and in 
both these respects Bentham allowed it full weight. What he 
is at issue with Dr. Whewell upon, is in deeming it right for the 
legislator to keep before his mind an ideal of what he would do 
if the people for whom he made laws were entirely devoid of 
prejudice or accidental prepossession: while Dr. Whewell, by 
placing their prejudices and accidental prepossessions “at the 
basis of the system,” enjoins legislation not in simple recognition 
of existing popular feelings, but in obedience to them. 

The other objection made by Dr. Whewell to Bentham, as a 
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writer on legislation, (for we omit the criticism on his classifi- 
cation of offences, as too much a matter of detail for the present 
diseussion,) is, that he does not fully recognise “the moral 
object of law.” (p. 257.) Dr. Whewell says, in phraseology 
which we considerably abridge, that law ought not only to pre- 
serve and gratify man, but to improve and teach him; not only to 
take care of him as an animal, but to raise him to a moral life. 
Punishment, therefore, he says, “is to be, not merely a means 
of preventing suffering, but is also to be a moral lesson.” But 
Bentham, as Dr. Whewell is presently forced to admit, says the 
same; and in fact carries this doctrine so far, as to maintain that 
legal punishment ought sometimes to be attached to acts for the 
mere purpose of stigmatizing them, and turning the popular 
sentiment against them. No one, more than Bentham, reco- 
gnises that most important, but most neglected function of the 
legislator, the office of an instructor, both moral and intellectual. 
But he receives no credit for this from Dr. Whewell, except that 
of being false to his principles; for Dr. Whewell seems to reckon 
itan impertinence in anybody to recognise morality as a good, 
who thinks, as Bentham does, that it isa means to an end. If 
any one, who believes that the moral sentiments should be guided 
by the happiness of mankind, proposes that moral sentiments, so 
guided, should be cultivated and fostered, Dr. Whewell treats 
this as a deserting of utilitarian principles, and borrowing or 
stealing from his. 

As an example of “ Bentham’s attempt to exclude morality, as 
such, in his legislation,” Dr. Whewell refers to “ what he says re- 
specting the laws of marriage, and especially in favour of a liberty 
of divorce by common consent.” As thisis the only opportunity 
Dr. Whewell gives his readers of comparing his mode of dis- 
cussing a specific moral question with Bentham’s, we shall 
devote a few words to it. 

Having quoted from Bentham the observation that a govern- 
ment which interdicts divorce “ takes upon itself to decide that 
it understands the interests of individuals better than they do 
themselves,” Dr. Whewell answers, that this is an objection to all 
laws: that, in many other cases, “ government, both in its legis- 
lation and administration, does assume that it understands the 
interests of individuals, and the public interest as affected by them, 
better than they do themselves.” ‘The words which we have put 
in italics, adroitly change the question. Government is 
entitled to assume that it will take better care than indivi- 
duals of the public interest, but not better care of their own 
interest. It is one thing for the legislator to dictate to indi- 
viduals what they shall do for their own advantage, and another 
thing to protect the interest of other persons who may be 
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injuriously affected by their acts. Dr. Whewell’s own instances 
suffice us. ‘ What is the meaning of restraints imposed for the 
sake of public health, cleanliness, and comfort? Why are not 
individuals left to do what they like with reference to such mat- 
ters? Plainly because carelessness, ignorance, indolence, would 

revent their doing what is most for their own interest.” (p. 258.) 
Sy, rather, would lead them to do what is contrary to the interest 
of other people. The proper object of sanitary laws 1s not to compel 
people to take care of their own health, but to prevent them from 
endangering that of others. To prescribe, by law, what they should 
do for their own health alone, would by most people be justly 
regarded as something very like tyranny. 

Dr. Whewell continues: 


“ But is Mr. Bentham ready to apply consistently the principle which 
he thus implies, that in such matters individuals are the best judges of 
their own interests? Will he allow divorce to take place whenever the 
two parties agree in desiring it? . . . Such a facility of divorce as this, 
eaves hardly any difference possible between marriage and concubinage. 
If a pair may separate when they please, why does the legislator take 
the trouble to recognise their living together ?” 


Apply this to other cases. If a man can pay his tailor when he 
and his tailor choose, why does the law take the trouble to recog- 
nise them as debtor and creditor? Why recognise, as partners 
in business, as landlords and tenants, as servants and employers, 
people who are not tied to each other for life ? 

Dr. Whewell finds what he thinks an inconsistency in Bentham’s 
view of the subject. He thus describes Bentham’s opinions :— 

“ Marriage for life is, he [Bentham] says, the most natural marriage : 
if there were no laws except the ordinary law of contracts, this would 
be the most ordinary arrangement. So far, good. But Mr. Bentham 
having carried his argument so- far, does not go on with it. What con- 
clusion are we to suppose him to intend? This arrangement would be 
very general without law, therefore the legislator should pass a law tc 
make it wniversal? ... No. The very next sentence is employed in 
showing the absurdity of making the engagement one from which the 
parties cannot liberate themselves by mutual consent. And there is 


no attempt to reduce these arguments, or their results, to a consis- 
tency.”—p. 259. 


Dr. Whewell’s ideas of inconsistency seem to be peculiar. 
Bentham, he says, is of opinion, that in the majority of cases it 
is best for the — of married persons that they should 


remain together. Is itso? (says Dr. Whewell) then why not 
force them to remain together, even when it would be best for 
their happiness to separate ? 

Try again smaliet eases. In choosing a profession, 4 
sensible person will fix on one in which he will find it agree- 
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able to remain; therefore, it should not be lawful to change 
a profession once chosen. A landlord, when he has a good 
tenant, best consults his own interest by not changing him; 
therefore, all tenancy should be for life. Electors who have 
found a good representative will probably do wisely in re-electing 
him; therefore, members of parliament should be irremovable. 

Dr. Whewell intended to show, into what errors Bentham was 
led by treating the question of marriage apart from “ moral 
grounds.” Yet part of his complaint is, that Bentham does con- 
sider moral grounds, which, according to Dr. Whewell, he has 
no right to do. If one married person maltreats the other to 
procure consent to a divorce,— 

“Bentham’s decision is, that liberty should be allowed to the party 
maltreated and not to the other. . . . Now to this decision I have 
nothing to object: but I must remark, that the view which makes it 
tolerable is, its being a decision on moral grounds, such as Mr. Bentham 
would not willingly acknowledge. The man may not take advantage 
of his own wrong: that is a maxim which quite satisfies ws. But 
Mr. Bentham, who only regards wrong as harm, would, I think, find it 
difficult to satisfy the man that he was fairly used.” 

Mr. Bentham would have found it difficult to conceive that 
any one attempting to criticise his philosophy could know so 
little of its elements. Dr. Whewell wonders what the reason 
can be, on Bentham’s principles, for not allowing a man to benefit 
by his own wrong. Did it never occur to him, that it is to take 
away from the man his inducement to commit the wrong? 

Finally, Dr. Whewell says, “ No good rule can be established 
on this subject without regarding the marriage union in a moral 
point of view; without assuming it as one great object of the 
law to elevate and purify men’s idea of marriage; to lead them 
to look upon it as an entire union of interests and feelings, enjoy- 
ments and hopes, between the two parties.” We cannot agree 
in the doctrine that it should be an object of the law to “lead 
men to look upon” marriage as being what it is not. Neither 
Bentham nor any one who thinks with him would deny that this 
entire union is the completest ideal of marriage ; but it is bad 
philosophy to speak of a relation as if it always was the best 
thing that it possibly can be, and then infer that when it is noto- 
riously not such, as in an immense majority of cases, and even 
when it is the extreme contrary, as in a large minority, it should 
nevertheless be treated exactly as if the fact corresponded with 
the theory. The liberty of divorce is contended for, because 
marriages are not what Dr. Whewell says they should be looked 
upon as being; because a choice made by an inexperienced per- 
son, and not allowed to be corrected, cannot, except by a happy 
accident, realize the conditions essential to this complete union. 

cc 2 
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We give these observations not as a discussion of the question, 
but of Dr. Whewell’s treatment of it; as part of the comparison 
which he invites his readers to institute, between his method and 
that of Bentham. Were it our object to confirm the general 
character we have given of Dr. Whewell’s philosophy, by a sur- 
vey in detail of the morality laid down by him, the two volumes 
of “ Elements” afford abundant materials. We could show that 
Dr. Whewell not only makes no improvement on the old moral 
doctrines, but attempts to set up afresh several of them which 
have been loosened or thrown down by the stream of human 
progress. 

Thus we find him everywhere inculcating, as one of the most 
sacred duties, reverence for superiors, even when personally unde- 
serving (i. 176-7), and obedience to existing laws, even when 
bad. “The laws of the state are be observed even when they 
enact slavery.” (i. 351.) “The morality of the individual,” 
he says (i. 58), “depends on his not violating the law of his 
nation.” It is not even the spirit of the law, but the letter 
(i. 213), to which obedience is due. The law, indeed, is accepted 
by Dr. Whewell as the fountain of rights; of those rights which 
it is the primary moral duty not to infringe. And mere custom 
is of almost equal authority with express enactment. Even ina 
matter so personal as marriage, the usage and practice of the 
country is to be a paramount law. “ In some countries, the mar- 
riage of the child is a matter usually managed by the parents; 
in such cases, it is the child’s duty to bring the affections, as far 
as possible, into harmony with the custom.” (i. 211.)  Re- 
verence and affection” towards “ the constitution of each coun- 
try,” he holds (ii. 204) as “one of the duties of a citizen.” 

Again, Dr. Whewell affirms, with a directness not usually 
ventured on in these days by persons of his standing and im- 
portance, that to disbelieve either a providential government of 
the world, or revelation, is morally criminal; for that “‘men are 
blameable in disbelieving truths after they have been promul- 
gated, though they are ignorant without blame before the pro- 
mulgation.” (ii. 91—94.) This is the very essence of religious 
intolerance, aggravated by the fact, that among the persons thus 
morally stigmatized are notoriously included many of the best 
men who ever lived. He goes still further, and be down the 
principle of intolerance in its broad generality, saying, that “ the 
man who holds false opinions” is morally condemnable “ when/tie 
has had the means of knowing the truth” (ii. 102); that it is 
“his duty to think rationally,” (ie. to think the same as Dr. 
Whewell): that it is to uo purpose his saying that he has “ done 
all he could to arrive at truth, since a man has never done all he 
can to arrive at truth.” (ii. 106.) If aman has never done all he 
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can, neither has his judge done all he can; and the heretic may 
have more ground for believing his opinion true, than the judge 
has for affirming it to be false. But the judge is on the side of 
received opinions, which, according to Dr. Whewell’s standard, 
makes all right. 

It is not, however, our object to criticise Dr. Whewell as a 
teacher of the details of morality. Our design goes no farther 
than to illustrate his controversy with Bentham respecting its 
first principle. It may, perhaps, be thought that Dr. Whewell’s 
arguments against the philosophy of utility are too feeble to 
require so long a refutation. But feeble arguments easily pass 
for convincing, when they are on the same side with the pre- 
vailing sentiment; and readers in general are so little acquainted 
with that or any other system of moral philosophy, that they 
take the word of anybody, especially an author in repute, who 
professes to inform them what it is; and suppose that a doctrine 
must be indeed absurd, to which mere truisms are offered as a 
sufficient reply. It was, therefore, not unimportant to show, 
by a minute examination, that Dr. Whewell has misunderstood 
and misrepresented the philosophy of utility, and that his 
attempts to refute it, and to construct a moral philosophy with- 
out it, have been equally failures. 
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SOLOMON, Dioscoripes, Linnzus!—three full-sounding 
names, names with a presence. We utter them as an incan- 
tation, an “ open sesame !” intending in a few pages to show, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, a glimpse of the pleasures and 
intellectual profits of botanical science, and a passing glance at 
the kind of men who enjoy them. The ways of botanists and 


the discoveries that they are gradually evolving out of Nature’s 
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plant-garden, are little known except within the limited sphere 
of naturalists. Were we addressing adepts exclusively, we should 
add another name to our spell—the name of a living man, and, 
we are proud to say it, a Briton—Robert Brown. The mention 
of this honoured name among botanists calls forth sensations 
of reverence and admiration comparable, to assimilate things 
essentially unlike, with those that arise in the breasts of war- 
riors, when the name of Wellington is spoken. The great sol- 
dier has the advantage in the extent and popularity of his fame. 
The meanest intellects among the vulgar, be they poor or rich, 
noble or ignoble—and the essentially vulgar are diffused through 
all kinds and classes—can appreciate the merit of a military vic- 
tory. The half-trained, coarse-minded, but sagacious spirit ad- 
vances a step further, and sees the manifestation of a grander 
power in the inventor of a steam-engine. But ripe knowledge, 
clear insight, and refined thought, are requisite for the compre- 
hension of philosophical conquests, for these make no show and 
impress themselves by no tangible force. A great philosopher, 
be he metaphysician, or physicist, or naturalist, must be content 
with the admiration of an enlightened few. If he care for 
popular sympathy—a failing not worthy of his high calling, yet 
apt to adhere to the humanity of his nature—he must bide his 
time like some far-off planet, whose mighty proportions can only 
be fully and generally discerned after centuries of invention 
have endowed men with the means of perceiving and under- 
standing them. 

Each of the names we have pronounced has a power of its 
own. Solomon is still the botanist of the people. To them he 
still speaks “of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” The 
scholar, clinging to old traditions, fondly cherishes his ideal of 
a complete herborist in Dioscorides. Linnzeus is the patron 
saint of systematic naturalists, who never forget the masterly 
skill and generalship with which he marshalled in orderly array 
the swarming multitude of organized creatures. The physiolo- 
gist, whose aim, difficult and toilsome to attain, is the obtaining 
an insight into the hidden springs and workings of the machinery 
of life, and a clear comprehension of the laws to which they are 
obedient, knows how large are the obligations of all investigators 
to those who show the way and open out new roads to truth, and 
feels deeply grateful to Robert Brown accordingly. 

Each of these four names marks an epoch in advance. The 
first two belong to the heroic ages of science. Solomon is, 
botanically,a myth; Dioscorides, an innocent of the golden age. 
The last two typify the fulness and actuality of Science. Linneeus 
represents the systematized knowledge of the multiplicity of 
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facts, and Robert Brown the interpretation of their secret 
meanings. 

Among botanists, as among zoologists, the systematist and the 
physiologist pursue different though interlacing paths. To be 
great in either department, the student—and men of science are 
necessarily students as long as they live in science—must be 
good in both. ‘The value of the classifications and schemes of 
affinities proposed by the systematist must in a great measure 
depend upon his perception of the right value, structure, oilice, 
and morphology of the organs which serve to furnish him with 
characters. ‘The physiologist who professes to describe the inti- 
mate structure and functions of vegetable organisms, and yet 
ignores accurate determinations of the affinities of the subjects 
of his researches, is furnishing but vague, fragmentary, and un- 
satisfactory information. The systematist who pretends to dis- 
regard the results of physiological inquiries is an empiric. ‘The 
physiologist who sets at nought the. determinations of specific 
affinities is a half-informed pedant. Fortunately these censures 
are almost inapplicable at present. They cannot be fixed either 
upon our living botanists of old standing, or those that are 
rising into deserved fame and authority. In the writings of the 
latter an elevated spirit of true philosophy is clearly and delight- 
fully evinced. ‘They eschew trifling, and have a right-minded 
appreciation of essentials. ‘To illustrate the direction taken and 
results developing through this tendency truthwards of our rising 
botanists, we shall select a few instances out of many; first 
from the systematic, and then from the physiological aspects of 
true science. Hence the very different themes of the books and 
memoirs which serve us for our text. 

And first of all a word about the number of kinds of plants. 
Exactly a hundred years ago, Linneeus instituted a census of the 
vegetable kingdom, and proclaimed the number of species known 
to himself and his brother botanists. Five thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-eight distinct and different kinds was the seem- 
ingly prodigious amount. Out of these, a few more than six 
hundred were flowerless kinds. Half a century afterwards the 
estimate had increased fivefold. Five years ago, Dr. Lindley, im 
his most valuable and, to the working botanist, indispensable 
volume, entitled “The Vegetable Kingdom,” announced ninety- 
two thousand nine hundred and twenty known species of plants! 
Since then a considerable amount of new forms has been de~ 
scribed, so that in round numbers we may fairly say that our 
knowledge of the types of vegetable life has been increased 
twenty-fold during the last hundred years. There are whole 
geographical provinces as yet very imperfectly — by bota-~ 
nists, and some few regions altogether unknown. In many whose 
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floras have been subjected to diligent scrutiny, there still re- 
mains much more to do. Taking all deficiencies into account 
and probabilities of future discovery, we may fairly accept 
Meyen’s calculation of two hundred thousand species as about 
constituting the entire vegetation of our planet in its present 
state. And even this estimate, large as it may seem, is, not im- 
probably: under the mark, if we bear in mind how little has yet 

en done comparatively towards the examination and descrip- 
tion of microscopic beings, claiming to rank as vegetables. 

The memories of botanists are proverbially strong. They had 
need be so, if such myriads of kinds of plants are to be called at 
sight by their proper names. Every species has a name of its 
own, by which it is styled in the language of the science, the 
Latin of the vegetable kingdom. As this name itself is com- 
posed of two words, the one significant of the genus, and the 
other of the species, or kind, twice as many words as there are 
distinct kinds of plants must be borne in mind by the complete 
botanist. But who, and where is he? Nowhere. The feat is 
impossible, unless by a witling, or human parrot, such as we 
sometimes meet, gifted with the power of recalling sounds 
without recollection of their meanings. Still it ‘is surprising 
what a. vast number of names of plant-species an expert 
systematic botanist can pack into his brains, and call up when 
inspecting fresh or dried specimens of the objects to which they 
appertain... We could mention men of repute able, at sight, to 
designate by their specific appellations, with ease, some 10,000 
or 15,000 species, and to state particulars of consequence re- 
specting each. ‘To every one of the 100,000 described kinds of 
plants, a “character,” or short formula, expressive of the points 
in which it differs from all its congeners, and consequently 
from all the remaining 99,000 sorts, is attached. This diagnosis 
is stated in as few words as consistent with a clear expression of 
its distinctive marks. Such, at least, should be the specific 
character; and such, we hope, it is in the majority of instances. 
There are dullards, however, among. botanists as among wise 
men of all categories, slow to perceive essentials, and am ewe 
in their expressions of what they suppose to be such. These 
cannot fail to add some dross to the heap of sterling ore. There 
are nigglers and hair-splitters, too, who will seek for differences 
without concern about their relative value, thus parting asunder 
what God joined together. There are “ fast” botanists, who, 
anxious for the rather dubious, glory of becoming the name- 
givers of new species at any price, care not whether their 
vegetable protéges go forth to the world with a good or a bad 
eharacter, content that, for a time, they should attract the 
world’s notice. But all the errors and stupidities perpetrated 
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by the thickheads, who cling to the skirts of every science, 
inevitably become righted sooner or later; and in the worst of 
them there is some little crystal of truth, that will shine bright 
when the mud about it has been washed away. Let no man 
condemn minute research in any shape as trifling. ‘The surest 
foundations of science are minute observations, faithfully 
and clearly recorded. Let it not be supposed that, to any 
science, there is a royal road, the course of which meanders 
through the Jevel plains of vague generalities. Through the 
apparently dry and dreary toil involved in the minute study of 
species, lies the only path to sound generalizations in natural 
history—one so long and winding, that few naturalists ever 
reach the goal; not, however, because they become disheartened 
on the way, but because a journey so seemingly wearisome to 
those who have never attempted it, is full of detaining attrac- 
tions and delightful novelties for those who travel by it. 

For the successful examination and accurate definition of 
vegetable types, abundant knowledge and sound judgment are 
required. It is easy to describe, but difficult to define, or even 
to describe with sufficient fulness and clearness, and freedom from 
prolixity. The power of distinguishing between important and 
unimportant details is a gift much rarer than is commonly sup- 
posed ; and equally rare is the capacity for precise observation, 
which is the henbiden of accurate description. If to the re- 
quisite faculties of an able diagnost be added a far-seeing spirit 
of generalization, then the systematist becomes a philosophic 
naturalist; he is then enabled to perceive and develop new rela- 
tions, and determine the true value of those that have long been 
noted, but not duly appreciated. We cannot illustrate our posi- 
tion better than by referring to a recent work of acknowledged 
merit, one that has done much towards maintaining the high 
position of British botanists—viz., the ** Flora Antarctica.” 

The author of this opus magnum is Dr. Joseph Hooker, a 
young, indefatigable, enthusiastic, truthful, and thoroughly- 
trained botanist. As the son of Sir William Hooker, the illus- 
trious director of our national gardens at Kew, his studies were 
pursued under all possible advantages. ‘The instruction and 
advice of his father, the constant association with all the ablest 
botanists of our time, and the inappreciable facilities afforded by 
a library and herbarium of pre-eminent completeness, were not 
thrown away upon this young botanist, who, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, will hereafter occupy a foremost place in the 
ranks of his chosen science. ‘To all these advantages are added 
an amount of personal experience in the exploration of foreign 
countries, such as has rarely fallen to the lot of naturalists; for 
already he has investigated in person the floras of the frigid and 
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temperate regions of the southern hemisphere, and those of the 
plains of India and the greatest mountain region in the world. 

The “ Flora Antarctica” contains part of the scientific results 
of the voyages of the Erebus and Terror, during Sir James 
Ross’s memorable expedition towards the South Pole. The 
region selected for illustration in this beautiful work is one in 
which the proportion of sea is enormous as compared with the 
extent of land. The consequence of this arrangement is a 
climate becoming almost uniform throughout the year, as we 
proceed southwards. Wherever conditions favourable to vege- 
tation are present, it becomes luxuriant, but is deficient in 
variety. .A priori, so far as species are concerned, we might 
predict either a close similarity combined with prevailing identity 
between the floras of all the tracts of land included within its 
bounds; or else a distinct and entirely different flora for each 
island, or group of islands, and for the small amount of main- 
land. We could scarcely anticipate, by any stretch of imagi- 
nation, the extraordinary, but inevitable conclusion, at which 
Dr. Hooker has arrived, after thoroughly sifting an ample amount 
of evidence. 

He distinguishes two distinct floras within the antarctic zone. 
One of these includes the vegetation of Lord Auckland's Group 
and Campbell’s Island. It is in some measure a continuation of 
that of New Zealand, and exhibits distinct Polynesian charac- 
teristics. ‘The second embraces Fuegia and part of the south- 
west coast of Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, Palmer’s Land, 
and the adjoining groups, as the South Shetland, South Georgia, 
and (proceeding eastwards) Tristan d’Acunha and Kerguelen’s 
Land. The flora of the last-named locality is distinctly linked with 
that of Fuegia, although 140 degrees cf longitude separate them, 
and is altogether distinct from that of Lord Auckland’s Islands, 
though nearer to the latter by fifty degrees! The flora of the 
Fuegian type characterizes isolated groups of islands for 5000 
miles to the eastward of Terra del Fuego, some of them closer to 
the African and Australian continents, whose vegetation they do 
not assume, than to the American. Moreover, they are placed 
under conditions eminently unfavourable to the migration of 
species. ‘The direction of the winds, which are violent, and pre- 
vailing westerly, might account for a few identical forms, whose 
seeds may be capable of transportation by that agency, but cannot 
explain the identity of facies, the consanguinity, so to speak, of 
types, or even the majority of cases of positive identity. There 
is but one hypothesis that can be assumed for the explanation of 
the phenomenon. This has been foreseen by Dr. Techon who 
has indicated the probability of these floras of the Fuegian type 
being the relics of the vegetation of an ancient antarctic con- 
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tinent that has long since disappeared, and whose former exist- 
ence is made known to us by a few humble wild-flowers ! 

Equally interesting is the fact of a representation by the 
antarctic flora of the aspect, and even species, of the vegetation of 
the Arctic Regions ; plants of the south so closely simulating the 
aspect of plants of the north, that to the inexperienced eye they 
would be the same. And yet, when closely inspected by the 
scrutinizing glance of the botanist, marked and permanent dif- 
ferences of organization are detected, and they are seen to be 
likenesses of each other, adapted for existence under similar con- 
ditions. That they are not mere modifications of identical forms, 
is evident in the fact that these representations are in several 
instances maintained by plants of entirely different genera. 

In the course of his researches, Dr. Hooker reached what he 
believed to be the ultima Thule of southern vegetation. On a 
small islet in latitude 64° 12’ south, and longitude 57° west, he 
found a few lichens and mosses growing upon the hard frozen 
soil. There was no flowering plant whatever; the southernmost 
of flowers is a small grass (the Aira antarctica), which grows in 
the South Shetlands. 

The beginning of a creature, whether animal or vegetable, is a 
mystery seemingly unfathomable. Nevertheless, continued and 
careful miscroscopic research is gradually revealing indications, 
dim yet not uncertain, of the phenomena that are grouped 
around the genesis of the germ. Every new fact brought to 
light through the laborious perseverance of indefatigable ob- 
servers, raises more and more our astonishment at the mingled 
simplicity and complexity of procreating nature. Within the 
last ten, or rather within five years, great advances have been 
made in the study of embryology. German botanists have 
especially chosen this line of research, and their endeavours have 
been rewarded with no small amount of success. The scientific 
naturalist, to whom their writings, mostly in the form of scattered 
memoirs and short papers, may be inaccessible, will find an 
excellent digest of the results arrived at in two very able reports 
by Mr. Hentrey, a young English botanist, who is earning well- 
deserved laurels by his zealous labours in this difficult depart- 
ment. We have given their titles at the head of this article. It 
is not easy to make clear to the general reader the particulars of 
such inquiries, although the conclusions which have been induced 
from them are of remarkable interest. We shall endeavour, 
nevertheless, to present, in plain and untechnical shape, one of 
these curious histories, and tell the story of the beginning of a 
pine-tree, for the benefit of lovers of Nature whose time and tastes 
are so employed as to prevent their seeking personally for these 
flower-born truths. 
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Plants that have distinct and unmistakeable flowers produce 
their eggs (ovules) either within a nursery-cradle (ovary or ger- 
men), constituted out of metamorphosed leaves, or unprotected 
and exposed—foundling fashion. Among the latter are firs, 
pines, cedars, junipers, yews, cypresses, and similar cone-bearing 
trees; these cones being uk of scale-like leaves arranged to 
serve as screens to ‘the little eggs that are the essence of the 
cone, or else to the little anthers that originate the potent dust 
or “ pollen,” which is destined to fertilize the eggs and convert 
them into seeds. The grains of pollen-dust, though microscopic 
in their dimensions, are by no means simple in their structure, 
for there is, as it were, organ within organ included within their 
diminutive frames. Each consists of an outer coat and an inner 
one, the latter endowed with a marvellous ability of growth and 
extension; elongating, when set free, its filmy membrane into 
delicate tubes that grow with magical quickness, and transmit 
through their cavities the still minuter vivifying particles that 
live within them. ‘The poet sings a libel when he makes his 
talking tree 

“ Languidly adjust 
Its vapid vegetable loves 
With anthers and with dust.” 


Not until the pollen grain has fallen upon the ovule (in angio- 


spermous plants, upon the stigma or viscid disc that crowns the 
ovary) does the embryo of the future plant begin in any way to 
be manifested. The former event may be said invariably to 
precede the latter, the relation between them being one of cause 
and effect. The cases, apparently exceptional and evidently 
anomalous, are obscure and exceedingly few, so that they cannot 
be accepted as objections to this rule. So far we are repeating 
what every youth, acquainted with the rudiments of botany, 
knows. ‘This knowledge was the starting point for those who 
would investigate the mystery. 

The egg of the pine is an assemblage of minute cells forming 
a kernel enveloped in a single cellular coat. Deep in its sub- 
stance is a row of cells that combine to make a special sac or 
cavity. When the grains of pollen have fallen upon the egg, 
they burst, and their inner linings protrude in the shape of tubes, 
and penetrate its substance. Soon after, the sac that lies within 
it becomes filled up with new-born cells. A year rolls away 
in the life of the parent tree; the cells of various kinds—those 
external to the central sac and those of its interior—have multi- 
plied abundantly and_ enlarged their several dimensions. ‘The 
sac itself has become twenty times as large as it was formerly, 
and is filled with lesser cells, among which a change commences. 
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Certain of them (the number varying in different tribes) grow 
larger than the others, and those that are between their larger cells 
(corpuscles) and the wall of the containing sac divide themselves 
each into four by transverse vertical partitions. The purpose of 
this diyision is the construction of an avenue of approach, 
guarded by four new cells, and leading to the greater cell or cor- 
puscle that lies below. 

All this cell-making, and changing, and re-arranging, is pre- 
paratory to the inauguration of the germ of the future pine-tree. 
But other changes must be effected before that germ can begin. 
In the cavity of each corpuscle new free cells are produced, 
among which one—the lowermost—has a special mission of its 
own. After the pollen tubes have forced their way, guided by 
unerring instinct, through the substance of the egg-mass, through 
the wall of the included sac, and through the canal formed by 
the four cells that separate each corpuscle from that wall, this 
one begins to enlarge. Against the membrane of the corpuscle 
itself the extremity of the pollen-tube lies. It is then that the 
lowermost of the new-born cells within the corpuscle begins to 
grow and to produce within itself a new generation of cells, 
commencing with a free cell that divides itself into two; these 
re-dividing, make four, from which, by a fresh operation of 
division, result eight. Of these eight, the four lower ones divide 
again, until, by force of pressure, the mother-cell is burst, and 
its matricidal progeny, combined among themselves, lodge in 
the dissolving membrane of the egg-mass. 

This is the beginning of the end. The mass of cells thus 
lodged has a fourfold constitution, being made up of four rows 
that separate from each other like so many filaments. And now 
the end is.in view. For the lowermost cell of each of these 
filaments (suspensors) becomes, by a new process of division and 
multiplication, the embryo, the germ of the future pine-tree. 

But Nature, after an intricate and seemingly tiresome series 
of proceedings, having at length given birth to the germ—there 
being as many stages in its manufacture as in a complicated 
machinery process devised by inventive man for some very simple 
though profitable result—is not content with her labours of multi- 
plication and germ creation. No sooner isthe beginning of the new 
being perfected, than a work of fearful destruction commences. 

Four times as many germ-plants have been produced as there 
were “corpuscles” in the sac within the egg. For each of the 
cells so styled has resulted in giving origin to a body that has 
divided into four sections, and each of its four filamentous seg- 
ments has developed a true germ at its extremity. In some of 
the pines there are as many as five corpuscles formed in every 
egg-mass; in some of the junipers, as many as eight of these 
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bodies. The result of the fertilization of the egg is, therefore, 
the production in the former of as many as twenty pine-germs— 
in the latter, of as many as thirty incipient junipers. But the 
world is not destined to have the benefit of these baby planta- 
tions. Out of the twenty germs in the pine-egg, and the thirty 
in the juniper-egg, one only, in each case, is intended to survive. 
One favoured infant, although as yet a microscopic embryo, is 
nurtured and reared at the expense of all its brethren. That 
tyrant one arrests their growth, and pushes them rudely aside. 
They waste away, and soon cease to exist: the chosen one only 
has a chance of growing up into a tree. 

Such are the lately-announced fruits of the minute researches 
of Hofmeister, a german botanist, who is worthily following in 
the wake of Robert Brown. The complexity of the changes, 
the simplicity of the operations and organs by which they are 
brought about, and the strangeness of the result, leave an im- 
pression of amazement on the mind of the botanist, knowing, as 
he does, that in many plants, yet higher in the scale of vegetable 
organization, the process of reproduction is comparatively simple, 
though sufficiently wonderful and mysterious. By endeavouring 
to describe these phenomena in unscientific language, we cannot 
but fail to convey anything like a full sense of their singularity. 
Our attempt may, however, serve to show, by example, how 
wondrous are the minute secrets into which the microscopic 
observer endeavours, not wholly without success, to penetrate. 

And now a word about the investigators of plants. 

Of all orders of naturalists, that of botanists is most prolific 
in individuals. There is scarcely a town of moderate dimensions 
in Europe which is not the home of one or more votaries of the 
graceful and gentle science. The same, we believe, may be said 
of North America, or, at least, of the United States. Natural 
history is a religion, and Botany is one of its sects. But, unlike 
the sects of most religions, there is neither hate nor jealousy 
between them. The botanist, the zoologist, and the geologist 
can all worship side by side, and offer homage to the same Great 
God, according to their several faiths and forms, without seeking 
to close the doors of Nature’s temple against each other. Biology 
is a religion of love. It is the life so beautifully defined in the 
moral of the “ Ancient Mariner :”— 


“ He liveth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the great God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


If moroseness, or viciousness, or indigestion, or envy, (for 
naturalists being mortals are afflicted occasionally with these 
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original sins,) will sometimes work in the brains or stomachs of 
its devotees and make an occasional delinquent prick the soul 
of his neighbour with the stiletto of harsh and galling criticism, 
it is not on account of that neighbour’s shade of belief. ‘That, at 
least, matters not. But though a Schleiden, intellectually 
athletic, yet ill-regulated in his strength, may delight in striking 
out at random,—or a Watson, indefatigable and deservedly illus- 
trious in statistics, but grown misanthropic by working overmuch 
when in ill humour, find a melancholy pleasure in attributing 
evil motives to his fellow-labourers—the great congregation of 
botanists is at peace with itself and friendly with its philoso- 
phical neighbours. The wanderer among them who shares in 
their tastes needs no introduction, not even the mention of his 
name, to ensure a warm welcome. His fame may have spread 
among the gatherers of flowers in all climates, and he may find 
his physiognomy framed and glazed, occupying an honourable 
place among the Lares and Penates of his entertainer—or he may 
be utterly undistinguished, the author of neither book, nor 
paper, nor communication, as yet undignified by having genus 
or even species named after him—famous or obscure, provided 
that he show proofs of the true faith of a botanist—and all, who 
trust in the same creed, will cherish him as the early Christians 
did a stranger-believer. Let him only exhibit his vasculum and 
folio, and he will be joyously received, nay, in many instances, 
find bed and board freely offered. We speak from experience. 
More than once, in countries where we could ill express our 
wants in intelligible language, our damp sheets of drying paper 
spread out on the bench by the inn doors, and our well-filled 
vasculum, have served us in good stead and secured for us 
hospitable entertainers, workers in the same pleasant field, who 
now, after a lapse of years, are numbered among our firm and 
valued friends. 

Nor is Botany the science only of a class, even though, per- 
haps, on the whole the doctors have the best of it. In its 
train are representatives of all ranks and all professions— 
monarchs and artisans, priests and soldiers. ‘There is one 
king in Europe who is a good practical botanist, and who must 
look back upon the hours spent in the arrangement of his fine 
herbarium with far more pleasure than upon those wasted in a 
vain and retrograde course of politics. The monarch in question 
is his Majesty of Saxony, who, in his scientific career at least, 
has gained honour and respect. Many is the story told by his 
subjects of their ruler’s adventures when following his favourite 
and- harmless hobby ;—how, more than once, astray from his 
yawning courtiers, he had wandered, in search of some vegetable 
rarity, across the frontier of his legitimate dominions, and on 
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attempting to return was locked up by his own guards as a spy 
or a smuggler, since he could produce no passport, nor give any 
more probable account of himself than the preposterous assertion 
that he was their king! Fifteen years ago he made a famous 
excursion to the stony and piratical little republic of Monte 
Negro. It was literally a voyage of botanical discovery, and the 
potentate sailed down the Adriatic in a steamer, fitted out with 
all the appliances of scientific investigation. On its deck he 
might be seen busily engaged in laying out his plants, ably and 
zealously assisted by his equerries and aide-de-camps, and guided 
by the advice of eminent botanists, who accompanied him as 
members of his suite. Such a kingly progress had surely never 
been seen before, unless Alexander the Great may have relieved 
the monotony of conquering by making occasional natural his- 
tory excursions with his quondam tutor, Aristotle. The Monte- 
Negriotes, on ordinary occasions very troublesome and by no 
means trustworthy people—folks who still keep many of the 
worst habits of the old Scottish highlanders—were mystified into 
tranquillity by the peculiar ee yee of their seal ner and 
his noble attendants. Resolved, however, to render due honour 
to so distinguished and unusual a guest, they furnished a guard 
of state to accompany him in all his peregrinations, and when- 
ever his botanical Majesty stooped to gather a new or rare species, 
the soldiers halted, and with much ceremony presented arms! 

Were some mighty member of England’s over-proud peerage 
to be told this true tale of kingly amusement, it would probably 
be received with a smile of mingled pity and scorn, and an ex- 
pression of compassion for such “ sad trifling.” Give credit where 
credit is due, whether to king or caitiff. Which is the real 
trifler?—the man who, fortunate in havin g leisure hours and 
months of vacation, degrades the healthful exercise he seeks by 
tainting it with the barbarous pleasure of torturing the beasts of 
the chase and the birds of the moor, multiplied and cherished 
through a demoralizing system of “ preservation,” protected by 
vicious one-sided laws:—or he who gains exercise as healthful 
when seeking to extend his knowledge of the wondrous variety 
of creation, and to delight his eye and improve his mind by 
searching out in their native wilds the living evidences of the 
exquisite beauty and curious workings of Nature ? 

We may suppose the hypothetical opposite of an absolute king 
to be embodied in a journeyman tailor. In a diagram constructed 
like that made by Mr. Owen Jones for the department of Prac- 
tical Art, these personages would hold much the same relative 
places as the “ primary red” and “secondary green”—if, indeed, 
our tailor might not be better paralleled by “tertiary russet.” 
The relations in this instance would be rather inharmonious than 
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harmonious, and the colours anything but “complimentary.” 
However different in their respective compositions, the pleasant 
tint of happiness may be given to the lives of both kings and 
tailors by the same pure ingredient. If royalty grows earnest 
and simple in the pursuit of herbory, so also can similar tastes 
make a poor tailor as happy as ay «be In a town far north, 
many years ago, we were present at the anniversary of a Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, and had to say a few words about flowers and 
trees. It was well on towards midnight ere the proceedings 
closed, when a dapper wiry little man rushed out from among 
the crowd, and invited us, as one naturalist invites another, to 
visit his humble home, and share his frugal supper. Gladly was 
the invitation accepted; for the earnest and intellectual look of 
our evidently poor host excited no small interest and some curio- 
sity. He led his guest through long, dreary, tortuous, and un- 
savoury alleys, and then up an interminable stair, faintly illu- 
mined by the moonlight that seemed to ooze through loop- 
holes. 4 the story nearest the sky was the home ofthis student 
of nature—a journeyman tailor, with a wife and innumerable 
children, the eldest of whom was a fine intelligent lad verging 
upon manhood, assisting in the work, and sharing in the tastes 
of his father. Their favourite studies were manifested by the 
conversion of an old cupboard into the case of a well-arranged 
herbarium, by a glazed cabinet filled with stuffed birds and rows 
of impaled insects, and by a shelf of well-selected scientific books, 
the purchase of which must have absorbed the profits of many a 
close day’s work. The matron of the family, a smiling, cour- 
teous dame, seemed to participate in the evident delight of her 
husband and first-born, and to take pride in a heartfelt approval 
of their studies. On the round deal table a clean white cloth was 
spread, with simple food to grace it; and two pleasant hours were 
spent in lively discourse, larded with hard scientific names, well 
understood, though strangely pronounced. The happiness of the 
whole family was, we believe, visibly increased when, a few weeks 
afterwards, it became our duty to announce to the head of it that 
he had been elected honorary member of a distinguished scientific 
society. 

Who that has read the story of “ Mary Barton,” does not re- 
collect the admirable picture of the quaint old artisan-naturalist, 
Job Leigh? There are literally hundreds of such men scattered 
over the land—and they are a blessing to it. At almost every 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, some worthies of this class may be seen enjoying the 
happiest day of their lives, by listening to dry and seemingly 
abstruse discourses in the Natural History section. Most wel- 
come are they when they appear; and there is no more thoroughly 
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hearty welcome, unspoiled by offensive savour of social inequality, 
than that given by philosophers of fame to their brethren of 
humble worldly position. 


“The nature of flowers Dame Physic doth shew : 
She teacheth them all to make known to a few.” 


Such was the homely view of botany taken by most of our 
ancestors, and set into rugged rhymes by quaint old Tusser. 
The chivalrous Lord Herbert of Cherbury entertained more 
exalted notions of the fair science, for, writes he in his delightful 
* Life,” “it is a fine study, and worthy of a gentleman,” who, 
according to his lordship, ought “to know the nature of all 

lants, being our fellow-creatures, and made for the use of man.” 

Ve maintain the same position, and humbly submit that even 
the few instances of the fineness of the study, and its worthiness 
for gentlemen—our king and our tailor both deserve that often- 
abused though most honourable of titles—which our space has 
permitted us to cite, are unassailable evidences of its truth. 
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Art. IV.—Our Cotonrat Empire. 


. Twelfth General Report of the Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. 1852. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 


. The History of the United ‘States of America, from the Dis- 
covery of the Continent to the Organization of Government 
under the Federal Constitution. By Richard Hildreth. 
In 3 vols) New York: Harper and Brothers. 1849. 


ty efflux of our population, which has recently received so 
large an increase, is one of the most striking features of the 
times, and has attracted not less than its due share of attention. 
For years emigration was urged as a remedy for our pauperism 
and vice: urging however did little to augment it. Facts under 
no control, and inducements coming through no device of man, 
have set it in motion, with a stream so full and constant, that 
some are now alarmed lest it should drain away all our strength. 
A few words on the wishes and objects of the former period, and 
on the fears of the latter, may fitly introduce the principal pur- 
poses of our present article. 

How should the thinning of our home population reduce our 
pauperism? ‘To take away a man who works is also to take 
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away a fellow contributor to our public expenses, and, still 
more, a partner in providing the aggregate conveniences which 
can be obtained in dense communities alone. Are the scanty 
populations of the world the best provided for, that we wish to 
approach to their condition? Or as to contentment; do we not 
raise the point which divides content from discontent, just as we 
raise the circumstances around us? Will not the labourer who 
could not buy a cotton gown for his wife fifty years ago, soon be 
just as uneasy if he cannot buy her a silk one? If we now think 
of nothing less than wheaten bread even for our paupers, are we 
individually more satisfied than our fathers were who rarely ate 
anything better than barley and rye? No doubt while increased 
comforts are new to us, we rejoice in them with content ; but as 
soon as the novel increase is incorporated with our insensible 
habits, and mingled in our imaginations with our natural rights, 
we look forward to matters yet beyond our reach, and are dis- 
contented if we cannot obtain them, whatever may be the 
amount of wealth behind us. If content is to come of external 
comfort, we shall need perpetual increase of comfort, and of the 
means of effecting that increase. Surely then there is nothing 
in emigration, even if it did raise our material condition, to put 
an end to discontent, nor to that comparatively smaller command 
of enjoyments which we often call poverty, nor even to that 
want of the physical means of sustenance and health which more 
truly deserves the name. Or as to morals; will an improvident, 
dissolute, or dishonest man be less likely to bring himself and his 
children to want and shame because he can buy five shirts where 
his grandfather bought one? Or will the ambitious be less 
likely now than a hundred years ago to resort to undue means 
to rival his wealthier neighbour because he now has carpets, 
china, silks, and wines, (which he could not have had then,) his 
neighbour however still having them finer, richer, and more 
plenteously than he? Will fatal temptations to deceptive courses, 
each ending in a moral and social fall, be got rid of by the mere 
extrusion of those who have already fallen? Or, if that were 
possible, could we send away the lowest and worst of our people, 
without still leaving a lowest and worst class to lament over? 
These considerations go not against emigration, but against 
false expectations of its public consequences. In thousands of 
instances, emigration has been an undoubted good to the indivi- 
dual emigrants themselves. Industry and charity have often 
nobly struggled by means of it against the most depressing ills 
of life; and industry and charity ever best fulfil their functions 
in the general system of things, when, without waiting for the 
calculations of the politician or the economist, they go straight 
to the unconstrained, unpatronized, but judicious accomplish- 
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ment of the object before them. Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the thousands of strong 
hearts who win their own way to the antipodes or the west, have 
our full sympathy, although we do not believe we shall find a 
moral or political panacea in emigration. 

But if emigration will not leave Britain a paradise to those 
who remain, it is equally unlikely to take away any serious pro- 
portion of our real strength. The exodus of our greatest year 
of emigration, (that is, the last,) was not quite so great as our 
annual increase: and that exodus consisted far more of those 
whose removal was to their own advantage and ours, than of 
those whom we should much regret to lose. In 1851, the emi- 
gration amounted to 335,966 persons; our increase is from 
360,000 to 390,000 persons per annum. If then the emigrants 
had been drawn proportionately from all parts of our population, 
we should have remained nearly as before; we should merely 
have failed to realize an increase. But of these 335,966 emi- 

ants, from a population of twenty-seven and a half millions, 
Treland contributed, say the Emigration Commissioners, 257,372 
out of her population of six and a half millions: that is, our 
Irish population of one-fourth of the whole, supplies three- 
fourths of the total emigration: and the Commissioners further 
remark that the emigration from Ireland is four times its annual 
increase ; a rate of depopulation which has already strikingly 
shown its effects, and will probably yet show them more im- 
pressively still. Now we are moved by no spirit of disparage- 
ment, still less of hostility, in remarking that such an emigration 
is a vast benefit to those who go, while it leaves us who remain 
all the stronger. The Irishman, between his priest and his 
landlord, is little likely to rid himself, while in Ireland, of those 
traditional recollections and chronic matters of discontent, which 
tend much more to keep up a wasting fever of irritation, than a 
healthy and improving dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
Flourishing everywhere but in Ireland, it is far better that he 
should go where he will no longer restrain his powers from their 
natural activity and effect, or foster animosities which consume 
his self-reliance and his hope, than stay where he is at once his 
own worst enemy and our most dangerous weakness. True it is 
that the Irish go almost universally to the United States; it is 
however much better for us that they should become citizens of 
the republic, to their own conscious emancipation, than remain 
where, rightly or wrongly, they are resolved ever to think them- 
selves enslaved. The really dangerous enemy is he who, left to 
brood over wrongs, rises up in craft or fury to revenge them: for 
whether they be real wrongs, or only those fashioned in his own 
exclusive world of imagination, free there from the rough test 
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of facts, he is equally unconvinceable, implacable and mad. The 
same man eagerly engaged in the actual business of life, may 
retain his belief of having been wronged, but his enmity is then 
comparatively harmless; for his strength is healthily exhausted 
on other matters than revenge, and his complicated interests, 
ever before his eye, are so many bonds to keep the peace. The 
Irishman had far better for us be an alien or even an enemy, 
where he is restrained by the benignant influences of industry 
and thrift, than a fellow-citizen where he gloomily converts ever 
fact into an exasperating wrong: and if three-fourths of Ireland 
were vacated next year, the vacancy would only be an advan- 
tageous field for the expansion of the rest of our population, and 
would probably be filled up from various quarters in less than 
twenty years. The Irish part of the emigration is then, we think, 
no real loss to us, however we may regret the state of things 
which renders it so. 

Deducting the numbers from Ireland, the rest of the emigra- 
tion for 1851 amounts to but 78,594 persons, about one-fourth of 
the annual increase of the population of Great Britain, exclusive 
of that of Ireland. No doubt, that of the present year will be 
found much greater. But the drain must increase very much, 
and continue, to check very materially the growth of our strength, 
or even of our population. Against the likelihood of its con- 
tinuance is the probability that, with increase of the population 
of the gold colonies, the extraordinary inducements which now 

resent themselves there will diminish; and the still greater pro- 
Pability that the working of our own new system of commercial 
freedom will lessen the pressure at home on numbers who would 
otherwise have been disposed to go. The Emigration Commis- 
sioners already apologise for their delay in finding suitable 
emigrants for Australia, by saying (p. 21):—‘In most parts 
of Great Britain the labourers were generally so well off that 
they were little inclined to leave home, and their richer neigh- 
bours little anxious to get rid of them.” 

It is worth consideration whether to send our people away, 
by the aid of artificial inducements, more rapidly than they 
would naturally go, is really the best mode of dealing with our 
increase. Emigration, although perhaps not a positive evil, may 
be, as a lesser good, a comparative one. The choice,—for the 
limited extent to which the government can exercise a choice,— 
lies between employing our people at home, and sending them for 
employment abroad. Hitherto, the former has been so difficult 
as to suggest recourse to the latter; but the removal of arbitrary 
obstructions (nearly all a government can do, beyond providing 
justice) has already much diminished that difficulty; and if our 
industrial courage were but equal to rendering India available in 
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full and due measure, (which is perfectly practicable.) that diffi- 
culty would probably entirely disappear. Now an Englishman 
in the colonies, on the average, employs us, that is, takes goods 
from us, only at the rate of about 2/., or, in the most favourable 
instances, only at that of 4/. or 52. per head per annum; say 
from Yd. to 1s. 6d. per week; all else he wants is provided on 
the spot, or, in small part, obtained from other countries. 
Although at this rate he is by far the best customer we have 
beyond the seas, we can scarcely believe that in this comparative 
view every strong and independent emigrant is not a loss to us; 
it is, however, quite true that many a man is lifted from abject 
poverty, and rendered a customer to us by emigration, who, but for 
it, would never have been a customer of any appreciable value. 

The 2/. per annum, however, which the colonist disburses 
in England, goes chiefly to the manufacturer; the loss of his 
consumption falls chiefly on the landed interests. The emigra- 
tion question is, in fact, one of competition between the owners 
of land in Britain and the facilities for well-doing offered by 
unappropriated or thinly peopled lands abroad; and also between 
the government of England and the governments, colonial or 
foreign, abroad. It seems not a little strange that they who 
most of all depend for accustomed profits on the density of the 
ee ghee the landowners and governing classes of 

ngland—should have been the most anxious to send away the 

ple. 

It is, indeed, one of the services which mechanical science has 
done, however unintendingly, to social progress, that facility 
and cheapness of communication are bringing all lands into the 
arena of competition. The German peasant or artificer escapes 
from the political tyranny or industrial restraints of his own 
country, with an b sare quite equal to that with which our 
own unemployed yen have sought the uncrowded communities 
of the south and west. Governments, landowners, and em- 
ployers, all who are fixed to the soil of any particular land, have 
now a new element to deal with; and it is only by justice and 
moderation equal at least to those to be had elsewhere, that they 
can escape desertions, less stunning, indeed, than a revolution, 
but far more difficult to deal with, and far more fatal to their 
power. Now that, to a considerable extent, men can practically 
choose under what government they will live, it will be madness 
in those who affect to govern to blind themselves to the necessity 
of conforming, however unwontedly, to the new conditions of 
the market. 

Emigration and colonies may have their accidents, and at dif- 
ferent special times their different special facts ; but they do not 
derive their existence and vitality from schemes of governments. 
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The vigour of our colonising progress arises evidently from other 
causes, and not from any remarkable excellence in our colonial 
system. Our people go to confront the forest or the savage 
because they must or will go, and not because the government 
makes it particularly pleasant or even easy todo so. ‘To reach his 
new home, indeed, the government, if he be poor, professes to 
give the emigrant some assistance. But, like everything else 
which falls into the hands of a government for its management, 
this proffered aid seems wofully spoilt in the giving. In many 
cases it is not available at all, and in many others the emigrant 
had far better trust to his own manly breasting of the stream, 
than swim against it with these official bladders, which hinder at 
least as much as they sustain him. Nor can it be doubted that 
with the exceptions of children and some classes of females, 
most of those who need help to reach a colony, are amongst 
the least likely to be serviceable there. 

We have sometimes been urged to systematic colonisation— 
just as though any power of ordering the numbers, route, desti- 
nation, or pursuits of our people, would not be altogether alien, 
and of another order of thought, from that on which our pecu- 
liarities, our glory, our progress, and even our existence depend ; 
or as if such battalionising could or ought to stand for a moment, 
for more than a cobweb before the right worshipful wilfulness of 
true humanity. Of late indeed we have heard little of systematic 
colonisation: its advocates are now alarmed at the vastness of 
the stream which fills and overflows the channel into which they 
would have pumped a regulated rill. Probably these who so 
distrust justice and charity, nature and providence, will next be 
heard calling aloud for some arbitrary legal sluice to stop the 
current. 

We colonise by the innate force of tendencies, which need only 
suitable external natural circumstances to give them opportunity 
of effect. Some of the hopeful place their brightest visions 
abroad ; and some of the downcast seek to leave behind them 
the land of their sorrows. They who wish for activity may look 
for it beyond the ocean; and they who wish for quiet may, with 
equal reason, try to find it there. The father has to provide for 
his children; the young have the world before them. The 
thousand embarrassments of the smoothest and most thriving com- 
munity inflict bruises and abrasions on some who wish to escape 
from the crowd; and prosperity itself only furnishes means to 
the sanguine for attempting elsewhere to be still more prosperous. 
Even if the world were of equal comfort everywhere, there would 
not be wanting frequent motives to change: how much more 
then, when industrial conditions vary as they do at every remove, 
and the differing temperaments or capabilities of men find so 
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many grateful resting-places of hope, so many appropriate fields 
of action? It is neither by forethought nor counsel of govern- 
ments that men are impelled to fill up the void places of the 
habitable earth, however governments may have their duties in 
relation to the movement; nor is it by deep calculation for the 
public good that individuals so seek each his own advantage, 
however in so seeking each may really advance, as he could not 
otherwise advance, that public good, Where governments have 
colonised in all the marshalled pomp of wisdom, their works 
have been puny and decrepit, or have altogether failed: where 
the strong though sorrowing heart has carried its own destinies 
to other and wilder shores, the tear-watered acorn it has com- 
mitted to the earth has become the sheltering oak of many gene- 
rations. The best of our own early colonists fled from govern- 
ments in England too hateful to them, or too careless of them, 
to be asked for more than leave to tread the soil of the wilder- 
ness (a leave commonly sold to them), the consequent duties of 
the government to the new community being rarely considered, 
and as rarely fulfilled. 

Before we enter on the chief questions suggested by the per- 
plexities and failures of our colonial government, let us briefly 
estimate the extent to which our colonising tendencies have 
carried us. Our colonies, spread over large continental tracts, 
or dotted over many seas, possess a population which is probably 
somewhat over-estimated at five and a half millions: perhaps 
half of these are British in birth or pure descent, and half of 
various indigenous or mingled races. The British element exists 
in very different proportions in the different colonies, being gene- 
rally large and preponderating in the temperate, small but 
controlling in tropical climates. Ceylon (if it may be called a 
colony) contains 1,500,000 inhabitants; British North America, 
about 1,750,000 inhabitants; the West Indies and tropical America 
less than 1,000,000; the Cape of Good Hope, not 200,000; and 
Australia, with Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand, perhaps 
by this time 500,000 souls. The rest are distributed over our 
other scattered possessions, chiefly in the Mediterranean Sea. 
These loose figures may serve, in the absence of the recent and 
specific information requisite for more exact statements. For 
comparison, we may say that as to numbers (carefully and 
broadly distinguished from wealth, morals, and intelligence), 
Ceylon has as many inhabitants as the West Riding of York- 
shire; and British America as many as Lancashire. The West 
Indies and tropical America do not overmatch the counties of 
Cornwall and Somerset united; the Cape of Good Hope, which 
costs us so much in wars, is not equal in population, to Leicester- 
shire, and is far its inferior in wealth; Australasia, including 
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New Zealand, may rank with Norfolk; and the rest, all taken 
together, are hardly equal to a couple of medium English counties. 
Or, to put the matter in another view, the population of our 
colonies, British, mixed, and native, is less than that of the presi- 
dency of Bombay, leaving 95,000,000 in the vast territories of 
India unbalanced; or it is about one-fifth of the home popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. 

These colonies take from us goods of the value of nine or ten 
millions sterling per annum, including, however, some consider- 
able amounts of re-exports. ‘This is about as much as we sell to 
four times the population in the United States, and almost twice 
as much as we export to the one hundred millions of India. They 
vary much in the rate at which they consume British goods; 
but we may say in general, that while each inhabitant of India 
employs us at the rate of 1s. ld. per annum, of South America 
at that of 8s. per annum, and of the United States at 10s. per 
annum, each inhabitant of a British colony affords us employ- 
ment at the rate of nearly 22. per annum. ‘This greater rate is 
calculated from the entire population of every class; but the 
consumption of British goods is no doubt chiefly due to persons 
of British birth or descent. Our trade with Ceylon varies little 
in its character from that with India, and is kept at an extremely 
low point by much the same causes; while our exports to Bri- 
tish North America reach nearly to the general average of 2/7. 
per head per annum, and those to Australia are much higher still. 

It is not, however, from these figures, or from the present 
magnitude of the colonies, or of any of their interests, that we 
can draw true measures either of their real value to ourselves, or 
of the gravity of the questions which will necessarily arise out of 
the connexion. ‘The whole of our former North American 
colonies, now constituting, as far as they go, the United States, 
contained in 1700 not a greater population than now inhabits 
our Australian dependencies, say 400,000; in the middle of the 
century they had reached to 1,000,000; at the time of the 
separation from Great Britain, 1783, they approached to 
3,000,000, or, perhaps, half the population of the whole of our 
present colonies taken together. They are now 23,000,000. 
Every considerable cause which has operated to increase the 
population of the countries now forming the United States, with 
some in addition, is likely to operate to equal effect in the 
case of our present colonies. Australia itself is practically not 
more distant, and is certainly much better known to our indus- 
trial population now, than the continent of North America was 
fifty years ago. Gold now beckons on the adventurous, while 
only reclaimable woods, or virgin prairies, offered ——e the 
principal inducements. Multitudes now seek from the down- 
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trodden countries of Europe the freer rule of the Anglo-Saxon, 
whether under the crown of England or the stars of America, 
who last century bore the iron yoke of a decrepit feudalism, in 
hereditary and unawakened submission. 

In twenty years, therefore, or in ten, we shall probably have 
not stripling communities, but strong states to deal with. In 
1783, the United States were able to separate from us, they 
numbering 3,000,000, and we 13,000,000. Our colonies have 
now not quite 6,000,000, and we are 27,000,000. They have 
not indeed the advantage of mutual contiguity, and, therefore, 
of acting together, which the Americans had ; nor have they that 
local military organization and experience which the Americans 
had been left to acquire; but, in other respects, they are equally 
capable of becoming independent; and, in one important cir- 
cumstance, the chance of effecting such a change is greater now 
than then: public opinion in England long supported the Bri- 
tish government in its contest with the Americans, but it cer- 
tainly would not now endure either the cost of a serious contest 
with colonists on doubtful grounds, or even the putting of a severe 
strain on admitted principles to their serious umbrage. If we 
are to retain any supremacy over our colonial congeners, it 
cannot now be by force; it can only be by a just and judicious 
working out of concurrent interests, through a clear appreciation 
and admission of common rights. 

It is, indeed, a disputed point whether England gains or loses 
by her colonial empire. Strict economists, reasoning from 
tangible interests alone, say, that we should be as well without 
it; others, professing to take a wider view of the subject, affirm, 
that it brings us many advantages besides those which can be 
computed, and that these incomputible advantages turn the scale 
greatly in its favour. This seems to be one of many questions 
of which the determination gives us little control over events. 
Profitable or not, as we have seen, we shall have colonies, by 
force of tendencies which do not wait for calculation of public 
effects, unless, indeed, we abandon principles held sacred by 
every civilized community, and which are not less essential to 
our own coherence and mutual confidence as a people at home, 
than to the case of our fellows who form colonies abroad. All 
that seems to be left to us is to inquire into the true nature of 
colonial relations, and to conform in practice to what we may 
thus learn. 

It is not the termination of former disputes, nor even the sur- 
render on our part of the points on which they turned, that will 
afford us immunity from future disagreements. Time evolves 
new and unanticipated questions, and some old ones may be 
taken up reversely by former disputants. Some questions are 
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still obscure ; many, probably, are not yet raised. Without 
going over our whole colonial experience for examples, we may 
gather enough for our present purpose of caution from the his- 
tory of the main question on which, ostensibly at least, our Ame- 
rican colonies separated from us. 

The important communities which now form part of the 
United States, had ever admitted, while they were British 
colonies, the right of the British Parliament to bind them; and 
to the authorities in England they often appealed in their internal 
disputes, as well as for external defence. Amongst other powers 
which they acknowledged to reside in the parliament, was that 
of regulating, restricting, and limiting their commerce. How- 
ever they might complain of the pressure, or however, as in Sir 
Robert Walpole’s time, their irregularities might be judiciously 
connived at, they never denied the right of parliament to impose 
such laws upon them ;—but they resisted to the death the attempt 
to tax them. Commerce was restricted, and manufactures, to a 
great extent prohibited; but they took such relief as smuggling 
could afford, without any serious constitutional questioning of 
the power under which they were suffering. 

The men who resisted to blood and severance a tax too light 
for any purpose but a test of principle, sanctioned by recognition, 
when not by obedience, restraints which crippled and embar- 
rassed the whole course of their industry. The loftiest claims of 
parliamentary supremacy in the regulation of trade, and the 
most selfish exclusiveness of manufacturing jealousy, were often 
found side by side in England with the most energetic denial of 
the right of parliament to tax the colonies. ‘The same strange 
association of contrarieties was equally found in the colonies 
themselves; and they who bowed, however stiffly, to the law 
which in necessary effect deprived them of 50/., rose in deadly 
indignation against the tax which took from them but a poor 
five shillings. 

Now, if we compare the state of opinion then prevailing with 
that of the present time, we can hardly fail to be struck with the 
change in the relative importance assigned to these two questions. 
Except, perhaps, amongst the more constant or least reflecting of 
the protectionist remnant, there are few now who will not assert 
that assurance of commercial freedom is at least as important in 
its effect on the general welfare, as perfect formal constitutional 
immunities in respect of taxation; and some will assign to it by 
far the greater weight. To have given up the right of taxing the 
colonies, supereminent as the question once seemed, is now by 
no means a security against the recurrence of differences as fatal 
to the colonial relation as those which separated from us the 
United States; and while growing experience and new interests 
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work irresistible changes in public opinion both here and in the 
colonies, we are concurrently warned by this pregnant instance 
that whole classes of questions may arise whose importance we 
cannot estimate beforehand, and possibly of whose nature we 
have yet no conception. 

It is worth while, in this view, to pursue the American ques 
tion somewhat further. The colonies were partly settled by, andj; 
they received their chief impress from, men who had shared in 
England in the vehement disputes respecting the taxing power 
of the crown. Taxation seemed to those generations the great 
and almost only question of political right; and they who justly 
resisted the arbitrary imposts of Charles, could see the mos 
violent interferences with industry and private right, as now 
understood,—nay, they could even endure the remaining exist- 
ence of personal slavery in England,—without deeming them 
more than questions of mere policy and regulation. This ques 
tion was settled at the Revolution in respect of England as against 
the crown; from the date of that event the public mind was occu- 
pied with other matters, until the American disputes revived the 
debate; and then “taxation without representation,” was adopted 
both in England and America as the great formula of grievance; 
—just as though a government, whatever its form, may not in- 
fringe natural right in many other matters quite as flagrantly as 
in that of taxes, and to far greater practical injury. So tenacious, 
however, is the vitality of dogma, that to this day an American 
fires up at the bare idea of a contribution to common expenses 
under the name of taxes, while he hugs delightedly the chains of 
his commerce. 

To point out the accident by which this pre-eminence was 
given to the question of taxation, is also to show the unfitness of 
that question as a test of colonial liberty, and of its settlement as 
a sufficient cause of colonial contentment. Our kings, who out- 
stretched in expense their dilapidated feudal revenue, sought to 
govern as they pleased against the will of the opulent classes, 
who then called themselves the people. To limit the purses of 
these kings was to limit their power; and hence the prominence 
of taxation in English domestic politics and English theories of 
government. But the case is essentially altered when the power 
of England over the colonies is considered, instead of the power 
of the king in the local transactions of England. ‘To refuse the 
colonial purse to the mother country is not, as in the case of the 
king, to cut off the resources of evil rule. Those resources may 
be, and in fact are drawn, in the case in question, from other 
quarters; and by means of wealth and power thus independent 
in their origin, immense injustice may be inflicted on the colo- 
nies, or on any one of them. The check which is effectual in 
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one case, is no check at all in the other. ‘Taxation without 
epresentation” was a formula omnipotent in the American case 
oly by chance; it was really very inferior to the occasion, and 
moreover somewhat out of place. 

“Somewhat out of place ;” for, at a period not very long before 
their own uprising, some of the men most conspicuous in it were 
parties or witnesses in proceedings at least as incompatible with 
liberty as “‘ taxation without representation” could be. They sup- 
pressed by pubtic force all discussion inimical to the views of the 
local party in possession of the colonial government at the time ; 

they had as yet little or no true religious liberty ;—they were 
ever ready to pledge the wealth of their fellow citizens to sustain 
paper issues lent in great part to favourites, and to murmur at 

nglish interference, when this baneful practice was restrained 
by orders from home ;—the separation of the legislative from the 
executive functions, and the permanence and independence of 
the judicial authorities, they either did not value, or at least took 
no care to preserve;—their colonial constitutions, framed very 
much according to their own views, did not make representation 
coextensive with taxation amongst themselves ;—in short, in 
everything but the one matter of taxation, they had no clearer 
views of liberty, or no greater care for it, in subjects entirely 
under their own control, than that which may be supposed to 
have actuated any British functionary set over them. This, how- 
ever, is judging them in part by the standard which our own 
experience, as well as theirs, has since set up; and this reserva- 
tion is of great importance to our argument. 

“Out of place” again,—for the refusal to bear a share of the 
imperial taxation was in fact a refusal to bear a share of expenses 
incurred in great part for the advantage of the colonists them- 
slves, ‘They deemed the French at least as much their enemies 
in America, as England did hers in Europe; and from them 
they suffered much encroachment and annoyance on their 
frontiers: moreover, they were as tenacious of questions of 
boundary even amongst themselves, as any old and aristocratic 
country could be, and frequently appealed to England in those 
disputes; much more did they look to England for repres- 
sion of French intrusions. The war of 1756 was undertaken in 
great part for that purpose, although after the usual fashion of 
troublous times, other causes of quarrel soon clustered round the 
original difference. In this war, which ended in the entire and 
final deliverance of the colonists from these old and dreaded 
enemies, England spent some 240 millions sterling ; and although 
the colonists made, in addition, considerable exertions on their 
own behalf, yet in a case where they had called on a parliament 
in which they were not represented, for aid which was rendered 
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them at vast expense, it can hardly be said that they had th 
most fitting occasion for the assertion of the traditionary dogm 
which limited taxation to the extent of the representation. An 
so it seems the public of England at that time thought; fo, 
smarting with unaccustomed burdens, they supported, throug 
the mere impulse of common sense, the ministries who succes 
sively endeavoured without effect (and certainly, indeed, with 
little of either skill or kindness) to obtain some adequate contribu 
tion from those who had been specially benefited by the out 
Jay. It might not be technically constitutional, but it at leas 
looked just and natural, that, represented or not, the colonists 
should assist in paying for what they had so earnestly solicited, and 
then so largely enjoyed ; and no doubt, but for the influence, a 
in all other cases of violent disagreement, of exasperating inc 
dents, foreign in nature to the original difference, the dispute 
would have been settled on rational grounds. 

Yet the Americans had their side of the question also ; for there 
was no amount of interference with their liberties which might 
not be rendered easy, if the imperial government were permitted 
to tax the people of the colonies at its pleasure. It is true the 
British parliament was admitted to be supreme in legislation; 
but this theoretical power of controlling the internal economy 
of the colonies, as well as their external relations, was checked 
by the impossibility of obtaining funds for executing unpopular 
measures, except by taxing the people of England, who woul 
thus be stirred to take (advantageously for the colonies) a partin 
the dispute ; but if unlimited funds could be drawn from the 
colonies by the power of the same distant parliament which 
claimed to legislate for them, there seemed to be no limit to the 
control which might be exercised where the colonists had 10 
voice but that of half-informed, irregular, and fleeting political 
friends, or of agents who had no arena in which, of régit, to 
debate their case on facts as they arose. 

Moreover, if the case of the colonists was incongruous and 
imperfect, it was not, as far as it went, untrue. They had much 
to learn, of which, like their English cotemporaries, they wer 
yet unconscious. The co-extensiveness of taxation and repre 
sentation, if not the chief or exclusive mark of free government 
which it then seemed, is at least one principle amongst those of 
which any sufficient and permanent system of government mus 
eventually come to be composed; and if practical liberty, # 
affected by the colonial authorities themselves, was scarcely % 
far advanced at that time in the colonies as even in Engiané, 
still the energetic practical use, on so great a scale and with 
conspicuous a result, of the one chief lesson they had up to that 
time learned, was the best possible beginning of the advance 
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which America has since made in further principles of freedom, 
and of that in which England itself has proceeded, to the same 
intent, with more than equal steps. 

Deducing from these facts no moral disparaging to the revo- 
lutionary fathers of our transatlantic compeers, we draw from them 
an emphatic caution to ourselves. Neither similarity of race, 
nor close personal connexions widely ramified through both coun- 
tries, nor a strong party in favour of the pretensions of the mother 
country, nor, in some views, the obvious justice of those pre- 
tensions, nor a near agreement in general principles of govern- 
ment, nor a strong disinclination to separate existing at the 
beginning of the contest,—none of these things, nor all of them, 
sufficed to withstand the disruptive forces which a single ques- 
tion and its concomitants brought into play. We can hardly, 
indeed, attribute the effect to that one question: much more 
likely does it seem that the interference of England with the 
trade and manufactures of the colonies, ever felt in detail as a 
wrong, though formally admitted as constitutional in the gross, 
gave to separation its reconciling advantages. The perpetual 
galling of even recognised authority, in matters which the inner 
sense of men assures them no such authority should trammel, 
is sure to obliterate in time the outward acknowledgment of 
merely conventional powers. 

Sentimental influences, respectable and potent in their way, 
did still less than substantial interests to preserve the unity of 
the empire. Loyalty to the crown, (once as rife in America as 
in England,) the dignity of forming part of the wide spread 
British dominion, the hereditary glory of arms or literature, 
identity of tongue or community of science,—these may either 
be so far preserved under new circumstances as to offer little 
impediment to separation, or they will give way before grievances 
or interests, real or supposed, which affect men’s actual affairs. 
They have all given way under pressure, and we may expect 
them to give way again. ; 

The American revolutionary war, indeed, left on our colonial 
system traces of its action too deep to be disregarded. Yet these, 
instead of securing us against dissension, seem rather likely to 
promote it, only in a contrary sense. We have given up the 
power of taxing the colonies, but we retain the obligation of 
defending them; and, it is no unreasonable question for the 
Lancashire spinner or the Kentish farmer to ask, why he and 
his fellows are’ to pay for defending the Cape Territory from 
Caffres, or for preserving fishing bays for the Canadian against 
the Yankee. Where is the community of interest to require 
community of cost? Nay, what is the speciality of interest on 
the side of the English taxpayer, that on him should be laid the 
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chief or only contribution? Questions like these, es 
magnitude and weight from the extension of the colonial inte- 
rests to be defended, can hardly fail, if left unanswered, to lead 
the mother country to seek a separation, rather than, as _hereto- 
fore, the offshoot. 

From experience, then, we have not yet elicited the devices 
which may hold a colonial empire together. On questions 
already debated, we may have, as on slavery and transportation, 
complete transformations of opinion or reversals of interest. 
The unfoldings of the future may confront us with questions not 
yet encountered, perhaps of kinds not yet even imagined. All 
hope of governing the colonies by formule seems futile, while 
practical statesmen of every party fail in the oft-tried task. The 
Whigs lost us America notwithstanding their principles,—the 
Tories must have lost it by the very virtue of theirs. Both 
Whig and Tory,-probably acting with unimpeachable intentions, 
alike leave in Downing-street the memorable marks of their 
colonial failures. 

If a course of policy has so long been fruitful chiefly in dis- 
appointments, while the great stream of progress on which it 
attends has derived its strength mainly from other causes, it 
cannot be too soon to review our principles, and to ask whether 
there be not some active fallacy, or the omission of some neces- 
sary truth, at the bottom of all this. Where we have failed, it may 
be, for anything we yet know, as much from what we have 
neglected as from what we have done. Our object, then, should 
be to examine the subject in its more general aspects,—to ascer- 
tain, if we can, what is the relation which ought to subsist 
between England and her colonies.—what the influences affect- 
ing that relation,—and what the ultimate results to which that 
relation ought to lead. 

What are the rights and duties of a British emigrant colonist? 
We mean not those which may happen to be defined or confused 
by acts of parliament, or by decretals of any kind, but those natu- 
rally attaching to him. It is altogether in vain to appeal on such 
questions to what has been enacted or commanded. Universal 
tendencies disregard all such restraints, except as mere hin- 
drances; and in the end they break down, or break through, every 
law which is not merely a means or channel for the better exer- 
cise of some natural right. 

The converse of the question just put is, what is the nature 
and extent of our obligation to defend the colonies, and the 
rights which entitle us to interfere in their concerns? To this 
question we have already, in one sense, adverted; but we may 
here ask, if America were to divert her Japanese expedition to 
the attack of Port Philip, why ought we to take up the quarrel? 
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and why should Jamaica or Newfoundland be exposed to the 
hazard of invasion in a war following an outrage at the anti- 
podes? Or if New Zealand and South Australia, in their future 
pride of youth, should choose to quarrel with each other, what 
empowers or requires us to be the umpire? Questions like 
these—never without importance—can hardly fail to become of 
serious moment. While colonies are small and weak, and the 
world is in comparative peace, they may sleep; but when these 
rising nations come to have interests large enough to touch other 
interests at many debateable points, to be rich enough to be 
worth the trouble of aggression, or to think themselves strong 
enough to indulge in the rash vanity of quarrels with each other 
or with other states, it may come to be a momentous practical 
doubt whether, on the one hand, England is bound to protect 
their interests or to back their ire at her own cost—or, on the 
other hand, has practical authority enough to keep them out of 
difficulties and differences of their own creating. So, indeed, the 
colonies may well ask, on their side, why, if England embroil 
herself in Europe, are they to bear the penalty ofan invaded terri- 
tory, an interrupted commerce, or severed national connexion ? 

To say that all this comes of the colonies belonging to the 
crown of England, is to repeat a dogma which did not hold in 
unity our formercolonial empire; or, at best, it is to give an account 
of the connexion which is so obscure and metaphorical as to be 
altogether insufficient for practical guidance. Neither reverence 
nor romance can now be made to render the abstract homage to 
the crown a bond capable of resisting the disruptive forces which 
great interests or passions may again call into play, and to which 
the wild independence of frontier life imparts its own energy of 
action. 

No doubt the advent of these difficulties will be to some 
extent postponed, and their urgency mitigated, by an increased 
spirit of caution and forbearance in the imperial government; 
and we may hope that the adverse tendency of rude colonial life 
will be checked by an influx of a British-born population, and of 
metropolitan ideas, easier and larger than was formerly practi- 
cable. But we have still to remember that these are the dangers 
which have shaken or destroyed every system of European colo- 
nisation. We have already shown how much they did towards 
the severance from us of America; and, besides the chance of 
unexpected questions arising, we may easily lose Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Cape, from causes not yet remedied, however 
in nature they were made patent during the term of our former 
colonial connexion. 

“ The natural end of all this,” say some, “is the independence 
“of the colonies. As each colony grows strong enough to dis- 
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“agree effectually with the mother country, it proves by that 
“fact that it is strong enough to take care of itself. Let us 
“not repine that a day will come when Canada and Nova 
“ Scotia, the Cape and Ceylon, Australia and New Zealand, will 
“be as Carolina, Pennsylvania, or Maine.” Our answer is, that 
while we look without regret or dismay at any degree of advance 
by which the colonies may become strong enough for inde- 
pendence, we are not quite willing that all the good should be 
sacrificed which better management and a truer following of 
nature and experience might achieve. Let it be remembered 
that, since the separation of America from us, we have hada 
bloody war with our own kindred, we have had imminent risks 
of repeated quarrels with them, and we have always operating 
against the chances of peace the chronic, sub-acute irritation of 
races, tariffs, party spouting, and diplomacy. Let us remark the 
yearning for the abolition of war, which grows sick in seeing no 
practicable substitute for it. Let us count the dangers which 
come of the coarse immaturity of young and scattered commu- 
nities. Let us imagine how many struggling tribes, beyond 
those of our own kindred, would welcome, as their life, a 
combination in which they could peacefully and freely grow 
out of their own oppressive and hereditary barbarism into 
our civilization and light. And then let us ask ourselves 
whether it is not at least worth some effort to lay in our own 
colonial dominion the basis of the first confederation in which 
strong-handed peace and perfect equality shall be the joy and 
defence of all ends of the earth alike; whether that and more, 
which the Union is for the several sovereign states of North 
America, may not be provided for states as numerous and mighty 
as they, and better fitted by their dispersion—perhaps even by 
their principles—to influence the rest of the world for good; and 
whether any means of accomplishing these great objects is likely 
to arise at all comparable to the federalisation of the British 
colonies. And if, after a careful survey of the case, we can 
draw a line through our own past footsteps of constitutional pro- 
gress which shall run forward, beyond our present most advanced 
point, so as to guide the adventurous design through the great 
difficulties which might beset it, why should we hesitate to enter 
on so beneficent, though so anxious a task? Ifthere be a chance 
of light enough by which to see our way, it must be in carefully, 
but comprehensively, looking at the great natural principles which 
rule the case, and in applying our experience to the using of 
them. 

We return, then, with redoubled interest, to the natural rela- 
tions of the colony and the mother country. They are doubt- 
less to be determined primarily by the fundamental principle that 
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protection and allegiance are reciprocal. But protection and 
allegiance have their practical limits, although the law or crown 
of England claims an allegiance indefeasible on the part of the 
subject by any act of his own. The protection of the govern- 
ment cannot follow an Englishman into the wilds of Africa, nor 
will a strong colonial community obey the imperial authority 
where a general feeling prevails against its rule. It would be 
interesting to follow up this subject by inquiring into the just 
extent of these limits, and not the less so because governments 
commonly evade or fulfil their side of the reciprocity (which 
ought to bind both parties with equal strictness) according to 
political or party convenience at the time. We must content 
ourselves, however, with a very few general remarks. 

The principle on which the incidence of law is determined is 
by no means everywhere alike. The nomadic system, that of the 
lowest and rudest communities, carries the law with the tribe 
wherever it may go. The fixed system makes all liable to one uni- 
form law who dwell or come within a certain geographical bound- 
ary: this is the usage of the most advanced societies. There is a 
third or mixed system in which each tribe-or section of the popu- 
lation within the general geographical limit has its own law ; this 
prevails where, as in India, there have been repeated superventions 
of different races, or there are strongly marked social or religious 
divisions of the same race; and it is also found where the poli- 
tical power being weak or depraved, universal law has no energy, 
so that the needful protection of individuals is left to the imper- 
fect and partial operation of the social powers. None of these 
meet the requirements of the present case, which is that of a 
man leaving his own country of fixed law to betake himself to 
another. If the other be one of fixed law also, he is amenable 
to its authorities while within its limits; but then that is not 
colonizing. If he, with his fellows, plant himself where there 
isno law, or confessedly insufficient or inappropriate law, how 
does he stand with his former associates? Clearly, if they 
follow him with protection, and he accept it, he is bound 
thereby to his former obedience, within whatever constitutional 
limits it might have been circumscribed. But whether they 
will so follow him, or he so accept protection, depends on other 
considerations. 

The national relation, essentially different from that of the 
family, is, in fact, a conventional and not a necessary one; and 
hence, by the way, the non-appearance of patriotism, in its ordi- 
hary sense, in the catalogue of Christian virtues. That is, a 
man remains just as much and as truly a man, with all the 
powers, susceptibilities, duties, and enjoyments of a man, although 
he change his national connexion. ‘There is neither self- 
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reproach, nor occasion for it, in a change of citizenship on suff. 
cient prudential grounds; and communities of men, even of 
identical origin, will not separate or unite politically, except 
with some view to advantage, as they understand advantage, 
For what benefit, then, does England undertake the protection of 
the colonies, or the colonies conform to the policy and share the 
risks of the entire empire ? 

No doubt, the merely personal purposes of the authorities of 
the day—or, at best, fallacious advantages sought in the interest of 
some classes at home—were long the objects for which England 
was induced by her leaders to keep up a colonial empire; and 
so long as these surreptitious objects gave character to our pro- 
ceedings, a continual accumulation of discontents might well 
prepare the colonial mind for final separation. We may now, 
however, set aside such considerations, in favour of the very pro- 
bable operation of more honest as well as more general views; 
and, so far, we may hope that dissolution is not the necessary 
end of colonial increase. 

If the whole world were proceeding on one system of policy— 
open, equal, and free—it would be perfectly supererogatory for 
any one state to care for extending its influence: for no merely 
municipal differences, in a system so radically uniform and stable, 
could affect the practical exercise of those rights of humanity in 
general, security in which every state is bound, within limits, to 
provide for its members. Nor, wherever a citizen went beyond 
the bounds of incidence of his own law, could there be anything 
in other law to injure his own just interests, or those of his 
compatriots in connexion with him. If the radical principles of 
France were like those of England, it would be a matter of no 
importance to us whether England or France had colonies: for 
we could travel in, reside in, deal with one just as well as the 
other. But since very different principles of policy prevail in 
different states, and with different races, we have to consider the 
effect of abandoning distant communities, springing from our- 
selves, to the influence of systems different from our own, forced 
on them perhaps against their will, before we decide on ridding 
ourselves of risk and trouble by giving up our colonial con- 
nexions. One fact may show the importance of this view, even 
to our own material interests, and that in a case where highly 
favourable circumstances of other kinds have probably reduced 
the effect toa minimum. The United States, with twenty-three 
millions of inhabitants, take from us goods to the amount of 
twelve or thirteen millions sterling, say ten or eleven shillings 
per head per annum; the inhabitants of British North America, 
numbering about one million and three quarters, are our cus- 
tomers to the amount of about three millions sterling, or nearly 
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two pounds per head per annum. There is little besides differ- 
ence of public policy to account for this difference in our deal- 
ings with the two countries. If the United States had been com- 
prehended with ourselves within the same system of free com- 
mercial policy for any considerable period, they would probably 
have dealt with us to the same extent as our own American co- 
lonies—or to the amount of forty-five or forty-six millions—and 
that as much to their advantage as to ours. 

It is true that under varying systems of restrictive and artifi- 
cial commercial policy little advantage is to be predicated of 
association with any of them; but, in the free system of England, 
everything is to be gained by comprehension, or rather by pre- 
venting the exclusion in which other systems consist. Free 
trade, so far from leading to the dissolution of our colonial con- 
nexions, should lead to the confirmation of them, until perfect 
freedom of commerce is secured by the common consent and 
judgment of mankind. 

‘The advantages afforded by allied bodies, actuated by a like 
general polity, with whatever municipal differences, are as great 
to many individual members of the parent body as to the inte- 
rests of that body more generally considered. They afford a 
resort free from the difficulties which old countries appear to 
many to present to them, and, what is much more important as 
well as more nearly true, they supply that variety of circumstance 
and occupation which gives the best chance for the right use 
and exercise of the varied qualifications of different men; and 
the reserved consciousness that there are lands, under the same 
general law and participating in the same general influences, 
where new and unworn fields may give labour, competency, and 
quiet to the unfortunate or the oppressed at home, favours greatly 
the growth of that sturdy though not irregular independence of 
personal character which is indispensable alike to individual 
happiness and to sound national strength. But a different 
general policy restricts to narrow limits the advantages which 
would induce the members of a more advanced community to 
share in the labours and difficulties of one less matured. Few 
Englishmen settle in Egypt, fewer still in Morocco or Pegu, and 
not many even in the slave states of America. The smallness of 
our numbers in India, notwithstanding our political pre-eminence 
there, seems to be occasioned by the still preponderating influ- 
ence of native principles, much more than by any adverse pecu- 
liarity of climate. If there were many Englishmen in some 
African or Asiatic countries, we should probably be compelled 
either to abandon, in respect to them, the duty of protection 
and its correlative allegiance, or to wage almost continual war 
on their account. ‘The degree in which our colonies attract our 
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countrymen more than those countries do, is to be attributed, in 
great part, to a similarity of policy which, because it is attrac- 
tive, or, in another word, advantageous to them, is of great im- 
portance to be preserved. 

If the tendency to travel, to colonize, or in some way or other 
to seek advantages abroad, be as natural and irrepressible as we 
conceive it to be, there can be no escape from the duty of pro- 
tecting our people in it, as in the exercise of any other just and 
lawful tendency ;—no escape, that is, except by renouncing at 
the same time the fealty. If one man exercise his industry at 
home in gratification of his love of home, and another exercise 
his abroad in equally laudable gratification of his love of novelty 
or adventure, the two men have obviously an equal right to 
protection, if equal obedience be required of them; and to refuse 
it to one man beyond the local bounds of home, is to bring doubt 
on its being made available to any other, however beneficial to 
great general interests his wandering may be. To claim redress 
for Mr. Mather at Florence, and to protect our New Zealand 
colonists, are but different forms of the samé duty, and both 
arise from general principles, which if damaged in application in 
one case are seriously imperilled in the other. Are we so inde- 
pendent of external relations that we can afford to shut ourselves 
up like Japan? or must we take the risks as well as the advan- 
tages attendant on our people scattering themselves for innume- 
rable purposes, and in every variety of connexion, over the face 
of the earth ? 

If our people, in going abroad, are denied our protection, they 
will defend themselves, and we can have no right to restrain 
them. Under the cover afforded by this irregular exercise of an 
undoubted natural right, may easily grow up a state of lawless 
violence. It is not very easy to divest ourselves of obligations 
towards other states, in respect of those who go out from us and 
bear our name. If an ill-conducted body of Englishmen were to 
establish themselves on an island in the Pacific, we might have 
some difficulty in ridding ourselves practically of responsibility for 
their acts towards others, however little we might have had to do 
with them; and our own doctrine of an indefeasible allegiance 
would of course be made to fix on us, still more firmly, the 
natural liabilities of the case. We have then to consider, not 
whether we will have colonies or not, but under what arrange- 
ments we shall retain so much of the duties of a ——s 
relation with our errant members, as will entitle us to an effectu 
exercise of its rights. 

Whatever weight may be given to each of these separate con- 
siderations, their concurrence seems to show that we are not 
wrong when we follow the general tendency of advanced com- 
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munities, in retaining within our political system those bodies of 
our fellow-countrymen who seek their subsistence, fortune, or 
pleasure, abroad. But to render such a connexion of any value 
to the parent state, or its members, the same general principles of 
legislation and policy must pervade the whole system and every 
part of it, however widely dispersed; and the constitutional 
arrangements must afford the means of promoting, if not ensuring, 
this identity of principles and purpose in all the details, as well as 
in the great measures of every separate subordinate government. 
All the advantages, for the sake of which the parent state involves 
itself in the affairs of the dependency, flow from this identity of 
views, and can flow from nothing else; and all the responsi- 
bilities of the central state, and through it of all the colonies, 
towards other states, require that each member of the confede- 
racy conform practically to the general course. How this is to 
be reconciled with the just power and independent influence of 
the local legislatures is one of the chief problems of the case. 

If the central state find advantages in maintaining a colonial 
system, no less do colonies profit by keeping up an intimate 
connexion with their original stock. A newly-settled colony is 
necessarily weak and defenceless ; the allied force of a powerful 
cognate community is the ready and natural resource of such a 
body. That such a safeguard may not be needless, even in the 
nineteenth century, we may easily conceive by imagining the 
piratical invasion of Cuba to have alighted on Jamaica, or the 
swoop of the Gallic bird, eagle or cock, which once fell on 
Tahiti, to be directed, as it might with equal justice, and much 
more than equal temptation, on New South Wales. 

The immigration of denizens of the older country contributes 
too obviously to the prosperity of a colony to be obstructed, or 
for any measures tending to its encouragement to be intentionally 
neglected. But a colonist is, perhaps, not in the best position 
for estimating aright the force of the circumstances which may 
discourage immigration, or the value of the principles which 
a large immigration from the more cultivated mother country 
would strengthen in the colony. A colonial community, of 
which a great proportion is ever in contact with savage or semi- 
savage tribes, is necessarily lower and coarser in moral feeling, 
and in regard both for natural rights and for the artificial 
regulation and protection of them, than are the members of an 
older, more settled, and more quiet national body. Habits of 
feeling, and, what are much dependent on them, habits of thought, 
are mainly influenced by the facts of daily life; and they who 
have often to repel the attacks or circumvent the craft of the 
savage,—they who, with little of the refining influences of 
society, literature, or religion, are every day exercising and 
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strengthening their own hardihood on the very edge of the wild 
world they are continually pushing before them,—these are not 
the men to agree spontaneously, in spirit and detail, with a 
legislation dictated by the advanced but subdued experiences of 
the central community. And yet, if these more advanced ex- 
periences be not listened to,—if the savage have not his trial 
instead of the prompi, though, perhaps, just revenge of the 
bloodhound and the rifle,—if men are not led, even at the 
frontiers, to hope for something from the success of kindness, 
forbearance, and moral example,—if patience have not her share 
in the work as well as courage, there can be no alternative 
between the extermination of the black man, and the recession 
of the white; neither can the colony, in the general tone of its 
morals and legislation, afford to such a metropolitan emigrant as 
is best fitted to serve colonial interests, a sufficient inducement 
to encounter the really inevitable ills of colonial life. 

Nor is contact with savagery the only influence which dete- 
riorates colonial feeling: mere sparseness of population, which 
plentifulness of land always induces in a colony, contributes to 
the same effect. A scattered people soon lose the impress of the 
advance to which men in denser bodies stimulate each other, 
and for which combination and matured resources can alone pro- 
vide the means ; unchecked by censure, men begin to indulge in 
what they would not otherwise have ventured on, and soon set 
up for themselves a new and inferior standard. 

The power of opinion, little believed in and almost always 
undervalued, stands for least of all, perhaps, in the estimation of 
a member of a young and scattered colony. Force and autho- 
rity are his daily resort, and he knows of no influences which 
are soft and noiseless while they are also great. He may despise 
opinion as a social force, but how great its energy he may learn 
from this: the citizen of Alabama keeps quiet his bowie-kuife, 
and the Italian his stiletto, in the streets of London. 

Those considerations seem to afford two practical suggestions. 
First ; since legislation and general policy, in their character and 
aims, are always what the people are, and a coarse and violent 
legislation is the most certain of all checks to real and permanent 
prosperity, the colonist has a strong interest in such an immi- 
gration as, by counteracting the unavoidable tendency of colonial 
circumstances, shall tend to keep up in the colony the tone of 
moral feeling and the spirit of general intelligence: such an 
immigration he can only and from the mother country, and only 
indeed from the best part of even her population. Secondly ; 
as far as legislation and policy are concerned, only agreement in 
great general principles, and arrangements for their conservation, 
can work out such a state of things as will offer satisfactory 
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inducements to such an improved and improving immigration 
from the mother country. 

Whether, then, we consider the more patent necessities of 
defence and advantages of augmented population, or the less 
obvious, but not less important, considerations connected with 
the tone and spirit of colonial society and legislation, it appears 
that the interests of the colony, equally with those of the mother 
country, require a firm and unvarying concurrence in certain 
great fundamental maxims of government; and they require, 
with equal urgency, the establishment of practical means for 
perpetuating that concurrence, for supervising the applica- 
tion of general principles to the detail of particular mea- 
sures, and for reviewing the course and objects of the whole 
confederation. 

The necessity for local legislative power has been admitted 
from our earliest days of colonial enterprise, whether out of 
deference to the uneradicable constitutional predilections of 
Englishmen, or from conviction of its value as an instrument of 
practical administration. We may, therefore, with few words, 
note the necessary incorporation of this’ element into any system 
of colonial government. ‘The need of it may be plainly deduced 
from the discontent with which men of right feelings and true 
mould must ever view a constant and blundering interference of 
distant and half-informed officials, in matters of local moment, 
dependent on local understanding. Conformity to general 
principles, however, the whole confederated community have a 
right to expect; and the interference requisite to this, graduated 
from urgent discussion to mere remark, except in extreme cases, 
is all that either prudence or right requires. That this might be 
necessary, we can easily believe; or if not so easily, the singular 
step recently taken by one of our colonial legislatures of Ame- 
rica, in giving bounties to their fishermen, may well convince us : 
for although the falling of such a weight on the exclusive 
resources of the colony, will probably soon lead to the correction 
of an error so alien to our general policy, the proceeding is still 
a proof that our colonial legislatures have not yet outgrown the 
tendency of young communities to the quirks and contrivances 
of over legislation. Subject, however, to the supervision requisite 
for limiting the effects of such aberrations, local legislative autho- 
rity for local purposes is an essential part of any just and stable 
system of colonial government and confederation. 

Let us look now at the nature and consequences of our present 
colonial system, and the general character ot the remedy required 
by its admitted inefficiency. At present the condition of most 
of our colonies is for many purposes little short of independence. 
It is true that in some matters, apparently relating to imperial or 
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perhaps British interests, we sometimes attempt a control which 
seems rather to provoke discontent than to answer any valuable 
me wk but, generally speaking, the colonies which have local 
egislatures (and they are the most numerous and important), 
govern themselves, They have, to a great extent, the power of 
the purse; they lack only that of arms, (of little importance just 
now,) to have no other than a merely nominal connexion with 
the imperial government. As things stand, it would save much, 
in all but appearances, to declare all the colonies independent at 
once. A system local in power and effects, while imperial in 
form and name, can lead only to expectations on the part of 
the colonies which cannot be fulfilled, and embarrassments in 
foreign relations in which England, and every colony, may 
suffer seriously for the uncontrollable fault of one. That the 
system must be changed is evident,—or will England be content 
to pay for the defence of the colonies, when, as ten years hence, 
they may number twelve or fifteen millions of souls? 

So much of our system as is central, if quite adequate to make 
the colonists feel the yoke, is evidently insufficient for its just duty. 
It is not strong enough to govern the colonies for imperial pur- 
poses; it is not locally influential and well informed enough to 
decide with acceptance on colonial questions. With British 
prepossessions, it can bring only knowledge and doctrine to its 
colonial resolves. Ifa colony were to choose to depart ever so 
widely from the principles of imperial legislation, or to adopt any 
course sacrificing the advantages which the central state has a right 
to expect from the connexion, there is no power short of parlia- 
ment which can advise with effect; and parliament, except in 
matters of local British interest, will not stir for less than poli- 
tical earthquakes. Downing-street, when acting alone, is little 
more than the titular centre of a weak and embarrassing associa- 
tion, or the incompetent and ever vexing director of interests it 
can never thoroughly comprehend. Nor is the imperial head- 
ship sufficiently adapted to its purpose, when to Downing-street 
we add parliament. Much, both for good and ill, is done 
respecting the colonies which, being in detail, cannot come before 
parliament at all; but which may lay up an ever increasing store 
of adverse consequences. A few greater, or perhaps only more 
pungent questions, force indeed their way to our senate, as, for 
instance, a New Zealand constitution, or the trickery of a New 
Zealand company, a Caffre war, Australian gold finding, or Cape 
Town resistance to our system of transportation; but, even in 
respect of these, it is only a small share of the attention of 654 
gentlemen, and 450 or 460 lords, who have much else of all sorts 
to do, that can be devoted to them; and that little runs many 
risks of not being devoted to them at all. Next to Indian ques- 
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tions, none are so unwelcome to parliament as those which affect 
the colonies. 

It is not in a few great embarrassments which parliament will 
take up, that the danger lies; but in that ever coming business of 
common interests and administration, which, if not adjusted as 
it occurs, in accordance with the universal feeling of right, sets 
up a chronic disturbance in many minds of which the greater 
political occasions are only the crises. It is true, we are most 
struck with the cure of a raging evil, or the surrender or settle- 
ment of some great dispute; but it is much more in the noiseless 
rectifications and prévoyant order of current affairs, that the 
teal value of government is to be found. Our head or limbs 
remind us of their existence only when disordered, and not 
during the happy play of activity and health: so also a govern- 
ment is best fulfilling its functions when we forget its powers in 
the established enjoyment of its results: the great occasions of 
its being remembered are for the most part the marks and con- 
sequences of its own errors. Parliament, it is true, deals with 
the crises of our colonial affairs, when their imminence can no 
longer be ignored; but it did nothing, either by healthful re- 
action against the disease or by alterative treatment of it, to 
prevent the separation of the American colonies, or to avert the 
rebellion of Canada; nor will it probably supply, although it may 
adopt, the remedy for the ills of Australia or the Cape. Par- 
liament, except as a sovereign arbiter, seldom to be called on, is 
a most unfitting instrument of colonial government. 

The colonies have their full reason for complaint as well as 
England. We have already shown that they are subjected to a 
rule which is necessarily meddlesome without being efficient, 
and intimate without being well informed. Met with a semi- 
alien treatment in the offices of the imperial government, they 
are called on for a full obedience; and when they complain of 
removable ills, flowing from imperial determinations, they find 
they have no hearing except through importunity within the 
walls where reform awakens its latest echoes, or by favour of 
some painstaking patriot who speaks for them, by favour, where 
a thousand voices are struggling for equal audience. Dis- 
heartened, if not disgusted, they remember they once were 
Englishmen, and they fear to believe the time must come when 
they can be Englishmen no more. The constitution, slowly 
expanding to the necessities of successive ages, has not yet 
opened widely enough to receive them, and the solemn question 
now waiting for solution is,—will it receive them before they 
must otherwise retire ? 

But what is the occasion of these complaints ?—complaints 
equally urgent, equally reasonable, and equally without necessary 
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foundation on both sides? The British people have no lack of 
right national fraternity towards their brethren of the colonies. 
Parliament is not hostile or even cold; it is only over occupied 
in its attention and forestalled in its feelings. Even the Colonial 
Office has no ill-will in the matter, nor is it for a moment to be 
suspected of corruption; its most sluggish or most opiniated 
inmates have no worse faults than ordinarily come of the very 
nature of office, and of long exposure to its influences, where open 
debate does not continually modify them. Nay, the faults of 
Downing-street are not such as are exclusively derived from 
office ; they are common to all cases of long continuance in one 
pent-up occupation, be it of what kind it may,—not inherent, 
but accidental and remediable, though potent present causes of 
estrangement. On the other hand, the colonists of British 
descent have not lost their love of fatherland. Our constitutional 
and traditional glories still glow in their thoughts as their own 
inheritance ; our intellectual and moral progress they still delight 
to share. To call them anything but Britons they deem a libel, 
and to the same appellation, men of every descent and every hue 
associated with them, unanimously aspire. What then, in the 
absence of every symptom, and certainly of every necessary 
cause of real alienation of feeling, is the occasion of these patent 
and continually repeated complaints ? 

The chief occasion we believe to be the absence of a con- 
stitutional arrangement for the public discussion in England of 
colonial questions, under which, like British questions in the 
British parliament, they can be opened and debated as of right. 
The want of such an arena of discussion is in fact that one defect 
which essentially vitiates all anti-popular systems of government ; 
and the defect in our own government, in respect of colonial 
affairs, in their imperial sense, is as real, if not as great, as in 
those of Russia, Austria, or Turkey, as to every branch of their 
administration. It may be said, indeed, that the colonies have 
local legislatures, and that they can resort to parliament. 
But their local legislatures, however liberal the constitutions 
under which they exist, are necessarily confined in their powers 
to local subjects, and are essentially incompetent to deal with 
the matters external to each colony, or relating to the whole, 
which threaten the coherency of the body; while to the 
British parliament the colonists have no such access as will 
ensure their interests being debated at their time, or their 
interests represented in their spirit, or with their earnestness 
and information. . It is true, the press is open to them; but the 
press, like parliament, is subject to a thousand other influences, 
and encumbered with a thousand other subjects: it will admit or 
exclude colonial or other matters of debate, only as the tempet 
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and occupation of the public mind will permit. The quiet but 
constant pursuance of right, in the spirit of conciliating hope, 
is evidently not yet provided for in respect of colonial affairs, 
and can hardly be provided for by any means short of an assem- 
bly specially dedicated to them. 

We may well believe that such an assembly would effectually 
remedy colonial discontents, while it filled up an important 
defect in our own system. ‘The constitutional student has long 
known that the dissatisfactions and active disorders of our own 
country have diminished, under equal provocation, just in pro- 
portion as the intelligent power and legal right of discussion 
have been extended. Nor, in the somewhat less important 
matter of administrative facility, can we fail to observe, with 
regret, that more than one opening might have led to a settle- 
ment of the American contest, without separation or even 
collision, had a platform existed on which the parties could have 
met for discussion, as of right. 

To place representatives of the colonies in the House of 
Commons, besides being open to objection on British grounds, 
presents small chance of supplying colonial wants. That body 
would be as little at leisure, and as little able, then as now, to 
discuss colonial questions in their requisite variety and detail; 
nor, for the most part, could representatives of the colonies be 
more than so many additional spectators of the multifarious 
struggles on local and often on little matters which now so much 
engross the time and weary the attention of the legislature. 
Besides,—a central and supreme authority is wanting, competent 
to deal finally with general interests and inter-colonial questions, 
under enlightenment derived from the debates and resolutions 
of a colonial house, but in a spirit uninfluenced by local feelings, 
and guided by the richer experience of an older country: and 
for this purpose, which on great occasions it would well fulfil in 
the interest of all, it would be necessary to reserve the overruling 
power of the British parliament. 

Such a colonial representative body, however, to be admitted 
safely into our system, needs to be restricted in its functions to 
discussion and advice. The necessity of preserving unity in the 
central authority, the impossibility of admitting a colonial veto 
on matters of domestic British legislation, the difficulty of sepa- 
rating in all cases between British and imperial subjects, and 
the danger arising from further increasing the bulk and com- 
plexity of our machinery of decree, render it obvious that to give 
another house a share in the actual power of legislation, would 
be fraught with risks too great to permit the attempt to be made. 
But these difficulties disappear, for the most part if not entirely, 
when the power of the colonial house is limited, as proposed, to 
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the free public discussion of all subjects, and the recording of its 
views. 

Subject to this limitation however, every proceeding of the 
British government, and every proposed enactment of the British 
parliament, relating to the colonies, together with every act, 
whether of the legislature or executive of every colony, would be 
liable to examination. Errors of policy, abuses, extravagance, 
oppression, failure of duty, or need of improved laws, wherever 
existing in connexion with colonial interests, would meet with 
independent denunciation, inquiry, or advocacy, in such an 
assembly ; while the conservation of the general principles of the 
imperial legislation and policy must be much promoted by the 
right of examination in such an assembly, as well as by that 
general concurrence in them which could not fail to flow from 
the investigation of them with all the helps attainable at the 
central seat of intelligence and of empire, and from habits of 
concerted action on their basis. 

The objection most likely to be made is that such an assembly, 
being only advisory, will be neglected, insignificant, and there- 
fore inefficient. This, however, is far from having been the 
result in other instances. Our parliament itself was originally 
only advisory, as is testified by the form of its enactments still 
preserved, and by the incidents of its early and middle history. 
The substantial enacting power has passed, by a very slow tran- 
sition, from the king to the parliament, and is now as slowly 
passing chiefly into the hands of that house which was originally 
far the weakest, the Commons. Our public meetings and our 
press are only advisory; but the boldest minister shrinks from 
disregarding them. A council of war is only advisory; but a 
commander, when once he has consulted it, is under a double 
necessity of being able to justify any course opposed to its opi- 
nion. ‘The councils of our Indian governments are in strictness 
only advisory; but scarcely, for that, less powerful when actually 
consulted. It would be easy to multiply parallels, political and 
other. Where no disparagement is implied in the absence of 
power, and no responsibility for consequences exists if advice 
given be not followed, men in general are quite willing to fill a 
position which confers influence, although not accompanied by 
the actual right to command. 

The employment of an advisory assembly has this safety and 
advantage—the — of such a body must generally be in 
proportion to its wisdom and prudence. A despot, although a 
fool, inspires awe, and therefore obedience, by the magnitude of 
the immediate consequences of his acts, whatever their folly; 
but an adviser can earn respect, and therefore power, only by the 
value of his advice; and an adviser with continued existence, 
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like our House of Commons, gains slowly, in time, the substan- 
tial power which it could not at first have wielded to any good 
purpose, and which would on no terms have ever been directly . 
given to it. Ifit prove itself not worthy of this success it sinks, 
and probably expires. A foolish colonial house could effect no 
greater harm than a little inconvenience; a wise one would 
become a second right arm of the empire. 

It is true that a merely advisory assembly does not fill up the 
established formula of constitutionalism: it may, nevertheless, 
be an institution of great practical value. Liberties are not 
established by formule, although formule do good service in 
their own way. A deliberative assembly of representatives under 
a constitution commonly fulfils three functions,—it discusses, it 
counts heads on either side of a question, and it decrees. Of 
these three functions, an advisory assembly fulfils two; and the 
remaining one, the power of decree, in whatsoever hands it may 
be actually lodged, always follows the right exercise of the other 
two. Even a single reformer, still more an assembly, is amply 
armed if only he have full liberty and sufficient facilities of dis- 
cussion. , 

The colonies represented for imperial purposes in only an ad- 
visory assembly, would however have a long noviciate before 
them. This collective agency exercised in public, it is true, 
would be from the first a safeguard against gross injustice or 
neglect, and, so far, a valuable addition to their present appara- 
tus of right; but the colonial mind could only acquire its propor- 
tionate weight in the general councils of the empire as time 
should show its value. Growth would be pre-eminently the 
principle of such an institution; and the colonies would doubtless 
be content with the present advantages and attainable influence 
it would be capable of affording them. 

This proposal involves no change different in principle from 
the several extensions by which our constitution has adapted 
itself to the growth of our interests) When our commonalty 
became too important to be overridden by kings and nobles, 
they were called into council by the institution or enlargement 
of the House of Commons. When the growing intelligence of 
the people required it, the full publication of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and the right to discuss them, were conceded. When 
the colonies grew too extensive to be a part of the charge of one 
secretary of state, another was appointed to that especial duty. 
And so on. Change, far from unknown to us, is at least exempt 
from the charge of novelty or rashness, when it proceeds on prin- 
ciples already tried. A colonial assembly in London, advising 
the supreme central powers, would be little more than a revised 
copy, for modern use, of the rudimentary parliament which sup- 
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plied the basis of our present legislature. The parallel holds 
further. Looking forward to the period when the colonies will 
contain a serious proportion of the whole British population, the 
alternative is evidently that of suffering them to abandon us one 
by one, or to admit them, as the people were admitted in the 
middle ages, to a modified voice in the general councils of the 
empire. - 

England may now safely venture on such a measure. We 
have renounced for ourselves all presumed artificial advantages, 
and have adopted a policy of simple and equal justice; and 
although we may have yet but inadequately carried that policy 
into effect, we fe at least rid ourselves of the canned and 
danger attending the complicated bickerings of insatiable facti- 
tious interests. In proportion as we approximate to making im- 
partial right the simple standard of our policy, may we admit all 
parties to counsels which can only have for their object the details 
by which a purpose so universally and permanently to be ap- 
proved may be accomplished. Differences there will be; but the 
great causes of dangerous dissension hitherto revealed by expe- 
rience our present principles have abolished, or may soon abo- 
lish; and we may even now establish a confederation greater, 
more pacific, and safer at once to those within and without it, 
than the state of the world has ever before permitted. 

The first step towards the establishment of such a confedera- 
tion is, the indication of the general principles which are to form 
its bond of similarity and interest, and for the maintenance of 
which the confederation itself is to exist. A positive definition 
of the powers and duties of government, and of their limits, would 
doubtless be the natural and most successful basis of such a union; 
but no such definition yet exists, or at least is sufficiently ad- 
mitted. We are still defining the powers of government except- 
ively; cutting off from the ill-understood range and area of go- 
vernment action, those parts in which we find that action to be 
injurious. The positive, primary, and as we should say only, duties 
of government, are indeed recognised universally to be of such 
urgency as to obtain admission into every system. If we are not 
much in error, the exceptive process will continue, until it has 
cut down the action of government to its positive and primary 
duties. 

Meanwhile the following seem to be the principles which at 
the present time form the British platform, as distinguished from 
that of any other country or federation. Included with them are 
doubtless some common at once to our system and to some others 
the nearest in character to our own, but which are required here 
to define the platform as against different principles in another 
direction. 
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1. Fixity of law, and uniformity of its application to all 
British subjects alike, of whatever colour, race, or religion, and 
to all foreigners, as to all British subjects, with only the differ- 
ences required by their different allegiance. 

2. Separation of the judicial from other functions, trial by 
jury, and the independence and inviolability of judges and 
juries. 

3. The right of personal liberty equally secured to all by 
habeas corpus, without distinction of religion, race, or colour. 

4. Subordination of the military to the civil power. 

5. Freedom of discussion by printing, writing, and spoken 
words, 

6. Publicity of legislation, justice, taxation, and government 
accounts, under whatever forms these may be locally effected or 
administered. 

7. Freedom of enterprise, commerce, and locomotion, exempt 
from protective or discriminative duties. 

8. Religious equality as to civil rights, eligibilities, privileges, 
and liabilities of law, together with exemption, in all colonies, 
from compulsory payments for religious purposes. 

9. Permanence and equality of the rights of all British sub- 
jects in every part of the empire alike, subject to the local laws. 

We have not included representative government amongst the 
above, for two reasons; Ist, because in fact it is not so much a prin- 
ciple involving immediate practical consequences of government, 
as a security for the maintenance of accepted principles; and 2ndly, 
because in some cases, as in that of a young and small colony, 
or of a non-British community desiring admittance into the 
confederation, it might not be practicable at’ first to carry this 
condition into effect. Under the influence of free discussion, 
fostered by incorporation into a free political body, and secured 
by the other principles of the platform, no colony capable of 
using representative government could fail to obtain it. 

The principles just stated carry with them security for all 
other advance. Time will doubtless evolve other objects as con- 
ditions of federation, just as we have gradually established these. 
Of late years, fresh and striking instances have occurred in the 
prominence given to religious and commercial freedom. The 
gradual incorporation of new principles into the public senti- 
ment, will ensure to them due rank in the considerations which 
affect the proceedings of the general body and of its permanent 
head, the central British nation, by the same gong that has 
given fixity and strength to the several principles on which our 
constitutional liberties at home now depend. We may now pro- 
ceed to suggest, approximatively, the practical arrangements 
required, 
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1. The local constitution of each colony, and its relative posi- 
tion to the imperial government, to be left on their present 
footing, subject always to such improvements as may be made 
under the ordinary operation of the new arrangements, 

2. An assembly, or colonial house, to sit in London, composed 
of representatives from every colony, (chosen by their represen- 
tative assemblies, where such exist,) together with the colonial 
secretary of state, two under-secretaries, and such other persons, 
not exceeding one-fifth of the entire body, as her Majesty may 
appoint. This assembly to be entitled to discuss all colonial 
subjects, and particularly those which follow, viz. :— 

All acts of colonial legislatures, and legislative acts of 
colonial governors, more particularly, but not exclusively, 
during the period reserved for imperial disallowance ; 

All matters of taxation and expenditure in any and every 
colony ; 

All Bills in the British parliament affecting colonial inte- 
rests, at some certain stage or stages of their progress ; 

All acts of the executive and judicial authorities in the 
colonies, in the same manner as acts of the like kind affect- 
ing Britain may be discussed in the imperial parliament ; 

And all motions on colonial affairs made by members, 
in like manner as on British affairs in the British parlia- 
ment. 

The resolutions of the assembly to be communicated to 
the Queen’s ministers, or to either house of parliament, as 
the case may be, but to have no other than a declaratory 
or advisory effect. 

3. Supreme authority to reside in the crown and legislature of 
Great Britain, in all matters requisite for maintaining both the 
general constitutional law of England and “ the platform,” where 
a local legislature or government may have neglected or violated 
either of them: this authority not to be exercised in respect of 
legislative acts until after the erring colony has been called on to 
discuss the matter complained of in the assembly. 

4. Inter-colonial differences, when matters of fact or law, to be 
adjudicated conclusively by the British tribunals in England, in 
the same manner as suits or actions between parties; other 
matters of difference to be determined by parliament or her 
Majesty’s ministers, as the nature of the case may require. 

5. Six months residence in any colony to entitle any British 
subject to local, political, and municipal rights of every kind, in 
as full a manner as they are enjoyed by the other inhabitants. 

6. The chief judicial functionaries to be appointed directly 
by the crown. Legal processes and adjudications in one colony, 
not repugnant to the general law of the empire, and certified 
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and approved by sufficient authority in the colony whence they 
issue, to have effect in every other colony, in manner according 
to the local law where effect is prayed. Legal practitioners 
qualified in England, or in any colony, to be eligible in all. 

7. Each colony to maintain troops in such proportion to the 
general force of the empire, as shall be determined by parlia- 
ment from time to time, after discussion in the assembly. Part 
of the troops of each colony to be for local, part for general 
service; each colony to have the right of raising and officering 
its troops from its own population, so that they be raised, but 
subject to general regulations for efficiency: the local troops to 
be embodied under local mutiny acts and regulations, those for 
general service under the general Mutiny Act of the empire. 
The officers to be commissioned by the local executive represen- 
tative of the Queen’s government, and those for general service 
to bear also brevet Queen’s commissions of the same rank. The 
whole to be under the authority of the British commander-in- 
chief, so as to form one imperial force. The troops for general 
service to circulate through the empire as British troops, as far 
as climate and other necessary limitations will permit. Each 
colony to maintain a naval force also, under regulations analo- 
gous to those just described for the army. The troops and ships 
of each colony to bear the British flag, with a distinguishing 
device for each on its field. 

8. External relations for the whole, and for each part of the 
confederation, to be under the control of the crown. 

9. Where a colony abuts on other territory, its limits, within 
which the principles are to be kept and the imperial obligations 
to run, to be defined, and, if needful, altered from time to time 
by the Queen in council; and all acts done beyond those limits, 
to be at the risk of the persons engaged in them. 

9. Attack on any point within the defined limits of the 
empire, to be resisted with the whole force of the empire; and 
wrong done to any British subject, whether within or without 
the limits, to be treated in an imperial sense. 

10. A colony adjudicated in England to have unjustly offended 
a foreign power or tribe, to bear the cost of reparation from its 
own resources, but to be defended from attack except it resist or 
evade the award. 

11. All colonies now under the authority of the British crown 
to be admitted to the confederation on their sending representa- 
tives to a meeting of the assembly convened by her Majesty for 
@ certain day: all who do not send representatives to be liable 
to severance from the empire, at any time when the imperial 
authorities shall so determine. In future, communities of Bri- 
tish origin or descent, free from other allegiance, to be admitted 
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into the confederation by act of parliament, after declaration of 
willingness and proof of competency to keep the principles. 

12. A colony contumacious after being admitted, to be liable 
either to coercion, or to expulsion and annulling of its allegiance, 
as may be determined in the case. 

13. Any colony to be at liberty to withdraw on fulfilling all 
obligations to the British crown, and public obligations to Bri- 
tish subjects, up to the date of withdrawal. 

These arrangements are suggested merely with the view of 
showing that no insuperable impracticability exists to defeat the 
design ; the object with which any such are devised must neces- 
sarily be to render the empire one in spirit and action, to hold it 
together only by the conviction of each of its parts of the benefit 
of the connexion, and, therefore, to combine the necessary unity 
of imperial counsel and action with the fullest means of discus- 
sion and content. 

We wish India could be included ; we apprehend, however, that 
there are difficulties enough to prevent it. The case of India is 
generally misapprehended: it is not so much one of abnormal 
sociology as one of stunting, stereotyping, mummifying, at an 
early period of growth: hence, alone, its perplexing strangeness 
tous. Nevertheless, this very state of the case prevents India 
at present from being capable of keeping “the platform.” “And 
then, its magnitude renders it almost impracticable to influence 
it sufficiently by any mere teaching or example that can be 
bestowed on it, so as to fit it at present for association with our 
colonies. Nor could its vast interests be rightly discussed in an 
assembly devoted to colonial affairs. For a beginning, indeed, 
its presidential cities might have seats in the colonial house 
until other plans became practicable ; but it needs a like repre- 
sentative house of its own, and is well worthy of it. 

One point remains ;—is it practicable to incorporate with the 
British empire, on the footing of colonies, tribes of non-British 
descent and organization? We hopefully believe it is. We 
entertain, indeed, the conviction, more earnestly than it is com- 
monly held, that the laws and government of every country are 
always the reflex, moral and intellectual, of its people; and, by 
the aid of this principle, we conclude that most untrained and 
unlettered communities would be found incapable of keeping 
“the platform.” But some who are now struggling against 
ignorance and adverse circumstances, might, if aided and en- 
couraged, succeed in the attempt; and their success would be 
the true test of fitness for entering the confederation, ‘It might 
require in most cases a period of assistance and probation,—in 
all a period of inquiry; but the vast amount of good so expan- 
sive a principle would accomplish, if it could be made practically 
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effective, would justify not a little both of hope and outlay, 
before the attempt to bring it into action was abandoned. The 
particular form of the internal constitution of the candidate 
community need scarcely be an obstruction: for even, in the 
extreme case of its being a kingdom, a local and subordinate 
allegiance to a local king is not necessarily incompatible with 
a supreme allegiance to the British crown, so long as the con- 
nexion continues, as the subinfeudations of the middle ages, if 
we have need of precedents, sufficiently show. Each of these 
cases, however, would require careful consideration on its own 
merits, and probably a special adaptation of the administrative 
terms to suit its circumstances. The employment of British 
advisory commissioners during the period of probation, and 
perhaps in most cases afterwards, at the request of the native 
authorities, might prove necessary and sufficient for enabling a 
willing community, anxious to escape from barbarism, to qualify 
itself to take and retain a place in our system. 

We shall venture, then, romantic as it may scem, to ad& 
another to the thirteen foregoing articles of administration, as 
follows :— 

14. Communities of foreign descent to be eligible to admis- 
sion on terms to be settled by parliament in each several case, 
the general object being security for keeping the principles, and 
the means ordinarily being the employment by the native autho- 
rities, and for their aid, under the direction of the British 
government, of advisory British commissioners. Continuance 
in the confederation to be dependent on continued conformity 
to its principles. Subordinate allegiance to a local king to be 
held not incompatible with supreme allegiance to the British 
crown, so long as the colonial relation subsists. 

Let us now imagine our colonies so confederated, and the 
government of India placed on a similar basis. What would be 
the results? 1st, we apprehend, the admitted evils of our colonial 
government, with its causes, would be stated, discussed, and 
remedied. 2nd, The means would be in constant operation of 
maintaining satisfaction, confidence, and internal quiet in the 
government, through the constant adoption, in detail, of need- 
ful improvements and reforms. 3rd, Taking Great Britain, the 
colonies, and India together,—140 millions of souls at least,— 
one-sixth of the earth’s population, would be held in perpetual 
peace amongst themselves, with an efficient apparatus of arbitra- 
tion provided against every contingency,—the nearest approach 
which yet seems practicable to a general abolition of war. 
4th, A confederation so varied and extensive in its interests, and 
presenting so many points at which it might be made to suffer, 
would be under the strongest inducements to keep the peace 
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towards others, while the overwhelming force at its command 
would render it extremely unlikely that others should wantonly 
or hastily attack it. 5th, Indefinite extension might be given 
to the empire of Britain, without dangerous weakness at the cir- 
cumference, or overpowering burdens at the centre. 6th, The 
most advanced and most successful principles of government the 
world has yet seen might be carried into practice by many com- 
munities of our own race, placed so as to influence beneficially 
by their example the largest populations of the world not in- 
cluded in the confederation. 7th, Through communities less 
advanced than our own, the direct action of the same principles 
might be gradually extended far beyond our own power of 
colonization. 8th, Free and unimpeded intercourse would be 
established and secured from legal infringement between countries 
of every climate and every variety of product, under one general 
system of law, and by right of one pervading citizenship. 9th, A 
feeling of fraternity, no less than a consciousness of commu- 
nity of material interests, seems to be the sentiment to animate 
spontaneously a confederacy whose only object would be to secure 
impartially the freedom and the rights of all. 

Few of our readers would blame us for indulging in the luxury 
of such anticipations, even if they believed them to be of no 
stronger stuff than a day-dream. But has not the question, even 
in its philanthropy, a rational and sober side? Surely the earth 
is not doomed to everlasting discord! But how is it to be raised 
and purified? Never did a country hold, in relation to the rest 
of the world, the position now held by England. It is nota 
eulogium on ouelioen but a tribute to the influences which 
have operated on us, to say that, with all our faults, never was 
power so extensive held with so strong a disposition to use it 
beneficently. We are placed by parts, in every region, and at 
opposite ends of the earth, dispersed yet closely knit, with highly 
diversified conditions and pursuits, yet of one mind and tradition. 
Every tribe we touch admits our superiority, and looks to us 
either in the conscious fear of weakness, or with the brightening 
hope of participating in our elevation. Have we this high station 
for nothing? Or shall we not rather hope that some such use of 
our powers as the federalization of the British colonies, on prin- 
ciples sanctioned by our own constitutional history and expe- 
rience, may prove one of the means of fulfilling the high purposes 
for which our pre-eminence has been given to us? 


Of the two books whose titles are placed at the head of this 
article, one is a history of the struggles, vicissitudes, endurances, 
eTrors, revenges, and progress of our American colonies from 
their earliest days; the other is one of the latest expositions of 
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our now elaborated system of colonisation. The former is a full 
and impartial repository of facts, neither unfaithful to the true 
glory of the American patriots and their predecessors, nor yet to 
the higher interests of truth. The latter is a valuable collection 
of recent documents, which presents a view of emigration and 
immigration not only in respect of Great Britain, but of all the 
colonies, together with interesting notices of Chinese, native 
Australian, and other labourers. The contrasted state of facts 
exhibited by these two books, and the details with which each is 
filled, supply the liveliest illustrations of the principles on which 
the foregoing discussion has proceeded; and while we can warmly 
recommend Mr. Hildreth’s book for its own merits, we feel 
additional interest in it as a clear, copious, and faithful narrative 
of a career eminently fitted to suggest to us the evils which beset, 
and caused the loss of, our former colonial empire, and the measures 
requisite to the preservation of the wider and more important 
dominion by which it has been replaced. 





.o 
Art. V.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE. 


1. Elements of Rhetoric. By Richard Whately, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. John W. Parker. 


2. Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh Blair, 
D.D. 
3. The Philosophy of Rhetoric. By George Campbell, D.D. 


4. Elements of Rhetoric. By Lord Kaimes. 


ye = pon on the seeming incongruity between his 
father’s argumentative powers and his ignorance of formal 
logic, Tristram Shandy says:—“ It was a matter of just wonder 
with my worthy tutor, and two or three fellows of that learned 
society, that a man who knew not so much as the names of his 
tools, should be able to work after that fashion with them.” 
Sterne’s intended implication that a knowledge of the principles 
of reasoning neither makes, nor is essential to, a good reasoner, is 
doubtless true. Thus, too, is it with grammar. As Dr. Latham, 
condemning the usual school-drill in Lindley Murray, rightly 
remarks :—“ Gross vulgarity is a fault to be prevented; but the 
proper prevention is to be got from habit—not rules.” Similarly 
there can be little question that good composition is far less 
dependent upon acquaintance with its laws, than upon practice 
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and natural aptitude. A clear head, a quick imagination, and 4 
sensitive ear will go far towards making all rhetorical precepts 
needless. He who daily hears and reads well-framed sentences, 
will naturally more or less tend to use similar ones. And where 
there exists any mental idiosyncrasy—where there is a deficient 
verbal memory, or but little perception of order, or a lack of con- 
structive ingenuity—no amount of instruction will remedy the 
defect. Nevertheless, some practical result may be expected 
from a familiarity with the principles of style. The endeavour to 
conform to rules will tell, though slowly. And if in no other 
way, yet, as facilitating revision, a knowledge of the thing to be 
achieved—a clear idea of what constitutes a beauty, and what 
a blemish—cannot fail to be of service. 

No general theory of expression seems yet to have been enun- 
ciated. The maxims contained in works on composition and 
rhetoric are presented in an unorganised form. Standing as 
isolated dogmas—as empirical generalizations, they are neither 
so clearly apprehended, nor so much respected as they would be 
were they deduced from some simple first principle. We are 
told that “ brevity is the soul of wit.” We hear styles condemned 
as verbose or involved, Blair says that every needless part of a 
sentence “interrupts the description and clogs the image ;” and 
again, that “long sentences fatigue the reader's attention.” It is 
remarked by Lord Kaimes, that “to give, the utmost force to a 
period, it ought, if possible, to be closed with the word that 
makes the greatest figure.” That parentheses should be avoided, 
and that Saxon words should be used in preference to those of 
Latin origin, are established precepts. But, however influential 
the truths thus dogmatically embodied, they would be much 
more influential if reduced to something like scientific ordina- 
tion. In this, as in other cases, conviction will be greatly 
strengthened when we understand the why. And we may be 
sure that a perception of the general principle of which the rules 
of composition are partial expressions will not only bring them 
home to us with greater force, but will discover to us other rules 
of like origin. 

On seeking for some clue to the law underlying these current 
maxims, we may see shadowed forth in many of them, the im- 
portance of economizing the reader’s or hearer’s attention. To 
so present ideas that they may~be apprehended with the least 
possible mental effort, is the hr as towards which most: of 
the rules above quoted point. When we condemn. writing that: 
is wordy, or confused, or intricate—when we praise this style-as 
easy, and blame- that as fatiguing, we consciously. or ‘uncon- 
— assume this desideratum as our standard of judgment. 
Regarding language as an apparatus of symbols for the convey- 
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ance of thought, we may say that, as in a mechanical apparatus, 
the more simple and the better arranged its parts, the greater 
will be the effect produced. In either case, whatever force is 
absorbed by the machine is deducted from the result. A reader 
or listener has at each moment but a limited amount of mental 
power available. ‘To recognise and interpret the symbols pre- 
sented to him requires part of this power: to arrange and com- 
bine the images suggested requires a further part; and only that 
part which remains can be used for the realization of the thought 
conveyed. Hence the more time and attention it takes to re- 
ceive and understand each sentence, the less time and attention 
can be given to the contained idea; and the less vividly will that 
idea be conceived. How truly language must be regarded as a 
hindrance to thought, though the necessary instrument of it, we 
shall clearly perceive on remembering the comparative force 
with which simple ideas are communicated by mimetic signs. 
To say, “ Leave the room,” is less expressive than to point to the 
door. Placing a finger on the lipsis more forcible than whisper- 
ing, “ Do not speak.” A beck of the hand is better than “Come 
here.” No phrase can convey the idea of surprise so vividly as 
opening the eyes and raising the eyebrows. A shrug of the 
shoulders would lose much by translation into words. Again, it 
may be remarked that when oral language is employed, the 
strongest effects are produced by interjections, which condense 
entire sentences into syllables. And in other cases, where 
custom allows us to express thoughts by single words, as in 
Beware, Heigho, Fudge, much force would be lost by expanding 
them into specific verbal propositions. Hence, carrying out the 
metaphor that language is the vehicle of thought, there seems 
reason to think that in all cases the friction and inertia of the 
vehicle deduct from its efficiency; and that in composition the 
chief if not the sole thing to be done, is to reduce this friction 
and inertia to the smallest possible amount. Let us then inquire 
whether economy of the recipient’s attention is not the secret of 
effect, alike in the right choice and collocation of words, in the 
best arrangement of clauses in a sentence, in the proper order of 
its principal and subordinate propositions, in the judicious use of 
simile, metaphor, and other figures of speech, and even in the 
thythmical sequence of syllables. 

The superior forcibleness of Saxon English, or rather non- 
Latin English, first claims our attention. The several special 
reasons assignable for this may all be reduced to the general 
reason—economy. The most important of them is early associa- 
tion. A child’s vocabulary is almost wholly Saxon. He says, 
I hawe, not I possess—I wish, not I desire; he does not reflect, he 
thinks; he does not beg for amusement, but for play; he calls 
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things nice or nasty, not pleasant or disagreeable. The synonymes 
which he learns in after years never become so closely, so orga- 
nically connected with the ideas signified, as do these original 
words used in childhood; and hence the association remains less 
powerful. But in what does a powerful association between a 
word and an idea differ from a weak one? Simply in the greater 
ease and rapidity of the suggestive action. It can be in nothing 
else. Both of two words, if they be strictly synonymous, event- 
ually call up the same image. ‘The expression—it is acid, must 
in the end give rise to the same thought as—it is sour; but be- 
cause the term acid was learnt later in life, and has not been so 
often followed by the thought symbolized, it does not so readily 
arouse that thought as the term sour. If we remember how 
slowly and with what labour the appropriate ideas follow unfa- 
miliar words in another language, and how increasing familiarity 
with such words brings greater rapidity and ease of comprehen- 
sion, until, from its having been a conscious effort to realize their 
meanings, their meanings ultimately come without any effort at 
all; and if we consider that the same process must have gone 
on with the words of our mother tongue from childhood upwards, 
we shall clearly see that the earliest learnt and oftenest used 
words, will, other things equal, call up images with less loss of 
time and energy than their later learnt synonymes. 

The further superiority possessed by Saxon English in its 
comparative brevity obviously comes under the same generaliza- 
tion. If it be an advantage to express an idea in the smallest 
number of words, then will it be an advantage to express it in 
the smallest number of syllables. If circuitous phrases and 
needless expletives distract the attention and diminish the 
strength of the impression produced, then do surplus articulations 
do so. A certain effort, though commonly an inappreciable one, 
must be required to recognise every vowel and consonant. If, 
as we so commonly find, the mind soon becomes fatigued when we 
listen to an indistinct or far removed speaker, or when we read 
a badly written manuscript; and if, as we cannot doubt, the 
fatigue is a cumulative result of the attention required to catch 
successive syllables; it obviously follows that attention is in such 
cases absorbed by each syllable. And if this be true when the 
syllables are difficult of recognition, it will also be true, though 
in a less degree, when the recognition of them is easy. Hence, 
the shortness of Saxon words becomes a reason for their 
greater force, as involving a saving of the articulations to be 
received, 

Again, that frequent cause of strength in Saxon and other 
primitive words—their imitative character, may be similarly 
resolved into the more general cause. Both those directly imi- 
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tative, as splash, bang, whiz, roar, &c., and those analogically 
imitative, as rough, smooth, keen, blunt, thin, hard, crag, &c., by 
presenting to the perceptions symbols having direct resemblance 
to the things to be imagined, or some kinship to them, save part 
of the effort needed to call up the intended ideas, and leave more 
attention for the ideas themselves. 

The economy of the recipient’s mental energy into which we 
thus find the several causes of the strength of Saxon English 
resolvable, may equally be traced in the superiority of specific 
over generic words. ‘That concrete terms produce more vivid 
impressions than abstract ones, and should, when possible, be 
used instead, is a current maxim of composition. As Dr. Camp- 
bell says, “The more general the terms are, the picture is the 
fainter; the more special they are, the brighter.” We should 
avoid such a sentence as: 

In proportion as the manners, customs, and amusements 
of a nation are cruel and barbarous, the regulations of their penal 
code will be severe. 

And in place of it we should write: 

In proportion as men delight in battles, tourneys, bull- 
fights, and combats of gladiators, will they punish by hanging, 
beheading, burning, and the rack. 

This superiority of specific expressions is clearly due to a 
saving of the effort required to translate words into thoughts. As 
we do not think in generals but in particulars—as, whenever any 
class of things is referred to, we represent it to ourselves by 
calling to mind individual members of it—it follows that when 
an abstract word is used, the hearer or reader has to choose from 
among his stock of images, one or more, by which he may figure 
to himself the genus mentioned. In doing this, some delay must 
arise—some force be expended; and if, by employing a specific 
term, an appropriate image can be at once suggested, an economy 
is achieved, and a more vivid impression produced. 

Turning now from the choice of words to their sequence, we 
shall find the same general. principle hold good. We have, 2 
priori, reason for believing that there is usually some one order 
of words in a sentence more effective than every other, and that 
this order is the one which presents the elements of the proposi- 
tion in the succession in which they may be most readily put 
together. As in a narrative, the events should be stated in such 
sequence that the mind may not have to go backwards and for- 
wards in order to rightly connect them; as in a group of sen- 
tences, the arrangement adopted should be such, that each of 
them may be understood as it comes, without waiting for subse- 
quent ones ; so in every sentence the sequence of words should 
be that which suggests the component parts of the thought con- 
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veyed, in the order most convenient for the building up that 
thought. ‘To duly enforce this truth, and to prepare the way for 
applications of it, we must briefly inquire into the mental 
process by which the meaning of a series of words is appre- 
hended. 

We cannot more simply do this than by considering the proper 
collocation of the substantive and adjective. Is it better to place 
the adjective before the substantive, or the substantive before the 
adjective? Ought we to say with the French—un cheval noir; 
or to say as we do—a black lone? Probably, most persons of 
culture would decide that one order is as good as the other. 
Alive to the bias produced by habit, they would ascribe to that 
the preference they feel for our own form of expression. They 
would suspect those educated in the use of the opposite form of 
having an equal preference for that. And thus they would con- 
clude that neither of these instinctive judgments is of any worth. 
There is, however, a philosophical ground for deciding in favour 
of the English custom. If “a horse black” be the arrangement 
used, immediately on the utterance of the word “horse,” there 
arises, or tends to arise, in the mind, a picture answering to that 
word ; and as there has been nothing to indicate what hind of 
horse, any image of a horse suggests itself. Very likely, how- 
ever, the image will be that of a brown horse; brown horses 
being equally or more familiar. The result is that when the 
word “ black” is added, a check is given to the process of thought. 
Either the picture of a brown horse already present in the ima- 
gination has to be suppressed, and the picture of a black one 
summoned in its place; or else, if the picture of a brown horse 
be yet unformed, the tendency to form it has to be stopped. 
Whichever be the case, a certain amount of hindrance results. 
But if, on the other hand, “a black horse” be the expression used, 
no such mistake can be made. The word “ black” indicating an 
abstract quality arouses no definite idea. It simply prepares the 
mind for conceiving some object of that colour; and the atten- 
tion is kept suspended until that object is known. If, then, by 
the precedence of the adjective, the idea is conveyed without the 
possibility of error, whereas the precedence of the substantive is 
liable to produce a misconception, it follows that the one gives 
the mind less trouble than the other, and is therefore more 
forcible. 

Possibly it will be objected that the adjective and substantive 
come so close together, that practically they may be considered 
as uttered at the same moment; and that on hearing the phrase, 
‘a horse black,” there is not time to imagine a wrongl coloured 
horse before the word “black” follows to prevent it. It must be 
owned that it is not easy to decide by introspection whether this 
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be so or not. But there are facts collaterally implying that 
itis not. Our ability to anticipate the words yet unspoken is 
one of them. If the ideas of the hearer kept considerably 
behind the expressions of the speaker as the objection assumes, 
he could hardly foresee the end of a sentence by the time it was 
half delivered; yet this constantly happens. Were the supposi- 
tion true, the mind, instead of anticipating, would be continually 
falling more and more in arrear. If the meanings of words 
are not realized as fast as the words are uttered, then the loss of 
time over each word must entail such an accumulation of delays 
as to leave a hearer entirely behind. But whether the force of 
these replies be, or be not admitted, it will scarcely be denied 
that the right formation of a picture will be facilitated by present- 
ing its elements in the order in which they are wanted; and that, 
as in forming the image answering to—a red flower, the notion of 
redness is one of the components that must be used in the con- 
struction of the image, the mind, if put in possession of this 
notion before the specific image to be formed out of it is sug- 
gested, will more easily form it than if the order be reversed; even 
though it should do nothing until it has received both symbols. 
What is here said respecting the succession of the adjective 
and substantive is obviously applicable, by change of terms, to 


the adverb and verb. And without further explanation, it will 


be at once perceived, that in the use of prepositions and other 
particles most languages spontaneously conform with more or less 
completeness to this law. 

On applying a like analysis to the larger divisions of a sen- 
tence, we find not only that the same principle holds good, but 
that the advantage of respecting it becomes marked. In the 
arrangement of predicate and subject, for example, we are at once 
shown that as the predicate determines the aspect under which 
the subject is to be conceived, it should be placed first; and the 
striking effect produced by so placing it becomes comprehensible. 
Take the often quoted contrast between—“ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians,” and—Diana of the Ephesians is great. When 
the first arrangement is used the utterance of the word “ great” 
arouses those vague associations of an impressive nature with 
which it has been habitually connected ; the imagination is pre- 
pared to clothe with high attributes whatever follows; and when 
the words—“ Diana of the Ephesians” are heard, all the appro- 
priate imagery which can, oh the instant, be summoned, is used 
in the formation of the picture: the mind being thus led 
directly, and without error, to the intended impression. When, 
on the contrary, the reverse order is followed, the idea—* Diana 
of the Ephesians,” is conceived in any ordinary way, with no 
special reference to greatness; and when the words—“is great,” 
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are added, the conception has to be entirely remodelled—whence 
arises a manifest loss of mental energy, and a ee 
diminution of effect. The following verse from Coleridge's 
** Ancient Mariner,” though somewhat irregular in structure, well 
illustrates the same truth. 


“ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony.” 


Of course the principle equally applies when the predicate is 
a verb or a participle. And as effect is gained by placing first 
all words indicating the quality, conduct, or condition of the 
subject, it follows that the copula also should have precedence. 
It is true, that the general habit of our language resists this 
arrangement of predicate, copula, and subject; but we may 
readily find instances of the additional force gained by conform- 
ing to it. Thus in the line from “Julius Casar”— 


“ Then burst this mighty heart :” 


priority is given to a word embodying both predicate and copula. 
n a passage contained in “ The Battle of Flodden Field,” the 
like order is systematically employed with great effect. 


“The Border slogan rent the sky! 

A Home! a Gordon! was the cry ; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 

Advanced,—forced back,—now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale 

When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
It wavered ‘mid the foes.” 


Pursuing the principle yet further, it is obvious that for pro- 
ducing the greatest effect, not only should the main divisions of 
a sentence observe this sequence, but the subdivisions of these 
should be similarly arranged. In nearly all cases, the predicate 
is accompanied by some limit or qualification called its comple- 
ment; commonly, also, the circumstances of the subject, which 
form its complement, have to be specified: and as these qualifi- 
cations and circumstances must determine the mode in which 
the ideas they belong to shall be conceived, precedence should 
be given to them. Lord Kaimes notices the fact, that this 
order is preferable; though without giving the reason. He says, 
—“ When a circumstance is placed at the beginning of the 
period, or near the beginning, the transition from it to the 
principal subject is agreeable: is like ascending or going up- 
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ward.” A sentence arranged in illustration of this may be 
desirable. Perhaps the following will serve. 

Whatever it may be in theory, it is clear that in practice 
the French idea of liberty is—the right of every man to be 
master of the rest. 

In this case were the first two clauses up to the word “practice” 
inclusive, which qualify the subject, to be placed at the end 
instead of the beginning, much of the force would be lost; as 
thus : 

-The French idea of liberty is—the right of every man to 
be master of the rest; in practice at least, if not in theory. 

The effect of giving priority to the complement of the predi- 
cate, as well as the predicate itself, is finely displayed in the 
opening of * Hyperion.” 


“ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star 
Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone.” 


Here it will be observed, not only that the predicate “sat” pre- 
cedes the subject “Saturn,” and that the three lines in italics 
constituting the complement of the predicate, come before it, 
but that in the structure of that complement also, the same order 
is followed; each line being so arranged that the qualifying words 
are placed before the words suggesting concrete images. 

The right succession of the principal and subordinate propo- 

‘sitions in a sentence will manifestly be regulated by the same 
law. Regard for economy of the recipient’s attention which, as 
we find, determines the best order for the subject, copula, predi- 
cate and their complements, dictates that the subordinate propo- 
sition shall precede the principal one when the sentence includes 
two. Containing, as the subordinate proposition does, some 
qualifying or explanatory idea, its priority must clearly prevent 
misconception of the principal one ; and must therefore save the 
mental effort needed to correct such misconception. This will 
be clearly seen in the annexed example : 

Those who weekly go to church, and there have doled 
out to them a quantum of belief which they have not energy to 
work out for themselves, are simply spiritual paupers. 

The subordinate proposition, or rather the two subordinate 
propositions, contained between the first and second commas in 
this sentence, almost wholly determine the meaning of the prin- 
cipal proposition with which it ends; and the effect would be 
destroyed were they placed last instead of first. 

The general principle of right arrangement in sentences which 
we have traced in its application to the leading divisions of them, 
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equally determines the normal order of. their minor divisions. 
The several clauses of which the complements to the subject 
and predicate generally consist, may conform more or less com- 
pletely to the law of easy apprehension. Of course with these 
as with the larger members, the succession should be from the 
abstract to the concrete. 

Now however we must notice a further condition to be ful- 
filled in the proper combination of the elements of a sentence; 
but still a condition dictated by the same general principle with 
the other; the condition, anes, that the words and expressions 
most nearly related in thought shall be brought the closest toge- 
ther. Evidently the single words, the minor clauses, and the 
leading divisions of every proposition, severally qualify each 
other. The longer the time that elapses between the mention 
of any qualifying member and the member qualified, the longer 
must the mind be exerted in carrying forward the qualifying 
member ready for use. And the more numerous the qualifica- 
tions to be simultaneously remembered and rightly applied, the 
greater will be the mental power expended and the smaller the 
effect produced. Hence, other things equal, force will be gained 
by so arranging the members of a sentence that these suspen- 
sions shall at any moment be the fewest in number, and shall 
also be of the shortest duration. The following is an instance 
of defective combination. 

A modern newspaper-statement, though probably true, 
would be laughed at, if quoted in a book as testimony; but the 





letter of a court-gossip 1s thought good historical evidence, if: 


written some centuries ago. 

A re-arrangement of this, in accordance with the principle in- 
dicated above, will be found to increase the effect. Thus: 
Though probably true, a modern newspaper-statement 
quoted in a book as testimony, would be laughed at; but the 
letter of a court-gossip, if written some centuries ago, is thought 
good historical evidence. 

By making this change some of the suspensions are avoided 
and others shortened; whilst there is less liability to produce 
premature conceptions. The passage quoted below from “ Para- 
dise Lost” affords a fine instance of sentences well arranged, 
alike in the priority of the subordinate members, in the avoid- 
ance of long and numerous suspensions, and in the correspond- 
ence between the order of the clauses and the sequence of the 
phenomena described, which by the way is a further prerequisite 
to easy comprehension, and therefore to effect. 

“ As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve 
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In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold : 
Or as a thief bent to unhoard the cash 

Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barr’d, and bolted fast, fear no assault, 
In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles : 

So clomb the first grand thief into God’s fold ; 
So since into his church lewd hirelings climb.” 


The habitual use of sentences in which all or most of the de- 
scriptive and limiting elements precede those described and 
limited, gives rise to what is called the inverted style; a title 
which is, however, by no means confined to this structure, but is 
often used where the order of the words is simply unusual. A 
more appropriate title would be the direct sty/e, as contrasted 
with the other, or indirect style—the peculiarity of the one being 
that it conveys each thought into the mind step by step with 
little liability to error, and of the other that it gets the right 
thought conceived by a series of approximations. 

The superiority of the direct over the indirect form of sen- 
tence, implied by the several conclusions that have been drawn, 
must not, however, be affirmed without limitation. ‘Though up 
toa certain point it is well for all the qualifying clauses of a 
period to precede those qualified, yet, as carrying forward each 
qualifying clause costs some mental effort, it follows that when 
the number of them and the time they are carried become 
great, we reach a limit beyond which more is lost than is gained. 
Other things equal, the arrangement should be such that no 
concrete image shall be suggested until the materials out of 
which it is to be made have been presented. And yet, as lately 
pointed out, other things equal, the fewer the materials to be 
held at once, and the shorter the distance they have to be borne, 
the better. Hence in some cases it becomes a question whether 
most mental effort will be entailed by the many and long sus- 
pensions, or by the correction of successive misconceptions. 

This question may sometimes be decided by considering the 
capacity of the persons addressed. A greater grasp of mind is 
required for the ready comprehension of thoughts expressed in 
the direct manner, where the sentences are anywise intricate. 
To recollect a number of preliminaries stated in elucidation 
of a coming image, and to apply them all to the formation of it 
when suggested, demands a considerable power of concentration 
and a tolerably vigorous imagination. To one possessing these, 
the direct method will mostly seem the best; whilst to one defi- 
cient in them it will seem the worst. Just as it may cost a 
strong man less effort to carry a hundred-weight from place to 
place at once, than by a stone at a time; so to an active mind 

[Vol. LVIII. No. CXIV.]—New Senrizs, Vol. Il. No. I. GG 
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it may be easier to bear along all the qualifications of an idea 
and at once rightly form it when named, than to first imper- 
fectly conceive such idea, and then carry back to it, one by one, 
the details and limitations afterwards mentioned. Whilst, con- 
versely, as for a boy the only possible mode of transferring a 
hundred-weight, is that of taking it in portions; so for a weak 
mind the only possible mode of forming a compound conception 
may be that of building it up by carrying separately its several 
arts. 

That the indirect method—the method of conveying the 
meaning by a series of approximations—is best fitted for the un- 
cultivated, may indeed be inferred from their habitual use of it. 
The form of expression adopted by the savage as in “ Water— 
give me,” is the simplest type of the approximative arrange- 
ment. In pleonasms, which are comparatively prevalent among 
the uneducated, the same essential structure is seen; as, for in- 
stance in— The men, they were there.” Again, the old posses- 
sive case—* The king, his crown,” conforms to the like order of 
thought. Moreover, the fact that the indirect mode is called the 
natural one, implies that it is the one spontaneously employed 
by the common people—that is, the one easiest for undisciplined 
minds, 

Before dismissing this branch of our subject, it should be re- 
marked that even when addressing the most vigorous intellects, 
the direct style is unfit for communicating thoughts of a com- 
plex or abstract character. So long as the mind has not much 
to do, it may be well able to grasp all the preparatory clauses of 
a sentence, and to use them effectively; but if some subtlety in 
the argument absorb the attention—if every faculty be strained 
in endeavouring to catch the speaker’s or writer’s drift, it may 
happen that the mind, unable to carry on both processes at once, 
will break down, and allow all its ideas to lapse into confusion. 

Turning now to consider figures of speech, we may equally ‘ 
discern the same general law of effect. Underlying all the rules 
that may be given for the choice and right use of them, we shall 
find the same fundamental requirement—economy of attention. 
It is indeed chiefly because of their great ability to subserve this 
requirement, that figures of speech are employed. To bring the 
mind more easily to the desired conception, is in many cases 
solely, and in all cases mainly, their object. 

Let us begin with the figure called Synechdoche. The ad- 
vantage sometimes gained by putting a part for the whole is due 
to the more convenient, or more accurate, presentation of the idea 
thus secured. If, instead of saying “a fleet of ten ships,” we 
say “a fleet of ten sail,” the picture of a group of vessels at sea 
is more readily suggested; and is so because the sails constitute 
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the most conspicuous part of vessels so circumstanced: whereas 
the word ships would very likely remind us of vessels in dock. 
Again, to say “ All hands to the pumps” is better than to say, 
“ All men to the pumps ;” as it suggests the men in the special 
attitude intended, and so saves effort. Bringing “grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave,” is another expression, the effect of 
which has the same cause. 

The occasional increase of force produced by Metonymy may 
be similarly accounted for. “The low morality of the bar” is a 
phrase both briefer and more significant than the literal one it 
stands for. A belief in the ultimate supremacy of intelligence 
over brute force, is conveyed in a more concrete, and therefore 
more realizable form, if we substitute the pen and the sword for 
the two abstract terms. To say, “ Beware of drinking!” is less 
effective than to say, “ Beware the bottle!” and is so, clearly be- 
cause it calls up a less specific image. 

The Simile, though in many cases employed chiefly with a 
view to ornament, yet whenever it increases the force of a passage, 
does so by being an economy. Here is an instance. 

The illusion that great men‘and great events came 
oftener in early times than now, is partly due to historical per- 
spective. As in a range of equidistant columns, the furthest off 
look the closest, so the conspicuous objects of the past seem 
more thickly clustered the more remote they are. 

To construct, by a process of literal explanation the thought thus 
conveyed, would take many sentences; and the first elements of the 
picture would become faint whilst the imagination was busy in add- 
ing the others. But by the help of a comparison all effort is saved ; 
the picture is instantly realized, and its full effect produced. 

Of the position of the Simile,* it needs only to remark, that 
what has been said respecting the order of the adjective and 
substantive, predicate and subject, principal and subordinate 
propositions, &c., is applicable here. As whatever qualifies 
should precede whatever is qualified, force will generally be 
gained by placing the simile before the object to which it is 
applied. That this arrangement is the best, may be seen in the 
following passage from the “ Lady of the Lake :”— 

“ As wreath of snow, on mountain breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 
Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the monarch’s feet she lay.” 





* Properly the term “ simile” is applicable only to the entire figure, inclusive 
of the two things compared and the comparison drawn between them. But as 
there exists no name for the illustrative member of the figure, there seems no 
alternative but to employ “simile” to express this also. The context will in 
each case show in which sense the word is used. . 
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Inverting these couplets will be found to diminish the effect 
considerably. There are cases, however, even where the simile 
is a simple one, in which it may with advantage be placed last; 
as in these lines from Alexander Smith’s “ Lite Drama :”— 


“T see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea.” 


The reason for this seems to be, that so abstract an idea as that 
attaching to the word “future,” does not present itself to the 
mind in any definite form, and hence the subsequent arrival at 
the simile entails no reconstruction of the thought. 

Nor are such the only cases in which this order is the most 
forcible. As the advantage of putting the simile before the 
object depends on its being carried forward in the mind to assist 
in forming an image of the object, it must happen that if, from 
length or complexity, it cannot be so carried forward, the ad- 
vantage is not gained. The annexed sonnet, by Coleridge, is 
defective from this cause. 


“ As when a child, on some long winter's night, 
Affrighted, clinging to its grandam’s knees, 
With eager wond’ring and perturb’d delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful dark decrees, 
Mutter’d to wretch by necromantic spell ; 

Or of those hags who at the witching time 

Of murky midnight, ride the air sublime, 
And mingle foul embrace with fiends of hell ; 
Cold horror drinks its blood! Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 
Of pretty babes, that lov’d each other dear, 
Murder’d by cruel uncle’s mandate fell : 

Ev’n such the shiv’ring joys thy tones impart, 
Ey’n so, thou, Siddons, meltest my sad heart.” 


Here, from the lapse of time and accumulation of circum- 
stances, the first part of the comparison becomes more or less 
dim before its application is reached, and requires re-reading. 
Had the main idea been first mentioned, less effort would have 
been required to retain it, and to modify the conception of it in 
conformity with the comparison, than to retain the comparison, 
and refer back to the recollection of its successive features for 
help in forming the final image. 

‘The superiority of the Metaphor to the Simile is ascribed by 
Dr. Whately to the fact that “all men are more gratified at 
catching the resemblance for themselves, than in having it pointed 
out to them.” But after what has been said, the great economy 
it achieves will seem the more probable cause. If, drawing an 
analogy between mental and physical phenomena, we say, 
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As, in passing through the crystal, beams of white light 
are decomposed into the colours of the rainbow ; so, in traversing 
the soul of the poet, the colourless rays of truth are transformed 
into brightly-tinted poetry ; 
it is clear that in receiving the double set of words expressing the 
two portions of the comparison, and in carrying the one portion 
to the other, a considerable amount of attention is absorbed. 
Most of this is saved, however, by putting the comparison in a 
metaphorical form, thus: 

The white light of truth, in traversing the many-sided 
transparent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris-hued poetry. 

How much is conveyed in a few words by the help of the 
Metaphor, and how vivid the effect consequently produced, may 
be abundantly exemplified. From “A Life Drama” may be 
quoted the phrase 


“T spear’d him with a jest,” 


as a fine instance among the many which that poem contains. 
A passage in the “ Prometheus Unbound,” of Shelley, displays 
the power of the Metaphor to great advantage : 


“ Methought among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young grey dawn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 
Shepherded by the slow unwilling wind.” 


This last expression is remarkable for the distinctness with 
which it realizes the features of the scene; bringing the mind, 
as it were, by a bound to the desired conception. 

But a limit is put to the advantageous use of the Metaphor, by 
the condition that it must be sufficiently simple to be understood 
froma hint. Evidently, if there be any obscurity in the mean- 
ing or application of it, no economy of attention will be gained ; 
but rather the reverse. Hence, when the comparison is complex, 
it is usual to have recourse to the Simile. There is, however, a 
species of figure, sometimes classed under Allegory, but which 
might, perhaps, be better called Compound Metaphor, that enables 
us to retain the brevity of the metaphorical form even where the 
analogy is intricate. This is done by indicating the application 
of the figure at the outset, and then leaving *:e mind to con- 
tinue the parallel itself. Emerson has employed it with great 
effect in the first of his “ Lectures on the Times” :— 


“The main interest which any aspects of the Times can have for us, 
is the great spirit which gazes through them, the light which they can 
shed on the wonderful questions, What we are ? and Whither do we tend? 
We do not wish to be deceived. Here we drift, like white sail across 
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the wild ocean, now bright on the wave, now darkling in the trough of 
the sea ; but from what port did we sail? Who knows? Or to what port 
are we bound? Who knows! There is no one to tell us but such poor 
weather-tossed mariners as ourselves, whom we speak as we pass, or who 
have hoisted some signal, or floated to us some letter in a bottle from 
afar. But what know they more than we? They also found them- 
selves on this wondrous sea. No ; from the older sailors nothing. Over 


all their speaking-trumpets the gray sea and the loud winds answer— 
Not in us ; not in Time.” 


The division of the Simile from the Metaphor is by no means 
a definite one. Between the one extreme in which the two 
elements of the comparison are detailed at full length and the 
analogy pointed out, and the other extreme in which the com- 
parison is implied instead of stated, come intermediate forms, in 
which the comparison is partly stated and partly implied. For 
instance : 

Astonished at the performances of the English plough, 
the Hindoos paint it, set it up, and worship it; thus turning a 
tool into an idol: linguists do the same with language. 

There is an evident advantage in leaving the reader or hearer 
to complete the figure. And generally these intermediate forms 
are good in proportion as they do this; provided the mode of 
completing it be obvious. 


Passing over much that may be said of like purport upon 
Hyperbole, Personification, Apostrophe, &c., let us close our 
remarks upon construction by a Lage example. The general 


principle that has been enunciated is, that the force of all verbal 
forms and arrangements is great in proportion as the time and 
mental effort they demand from the recipient is small. The 
special applications of this general principle have been severally 
illustrated ; and it has been shown that the relative goodness of 
any two modes of expressing an idea may be determined by 
observing which requires the shortest process of thought for its 
comprehension. But though conformity in particular points has 
been exemplified, no cases of complete conformity have yet been 
quoted. It is indeed difficult to find them; for the English 
idiom scarcely permits the order which theory dictates. A few, 
however, occur in Ossian. Here is one :— 


“As autumn’s dark storms pour from two echoing hills, so towards 
each other approached the heroes. As two dark streams from high rocks 
meet and mix, and roar on the plain: loud, rough, and dark in battle 
meet Lochlin and Inisfail. * * * As the troubled noise of the 
ocean when roll the waves on high ; as the last peal of the thunder of 
heaven ; such is the noise of the battle.” 


Except in the position of the verb in the first two similes, the 
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theoretically best arrangement is fully carried out in each of 
these sentences. The simile comes before the qualified image, 
the adjectives before the substantives, the predicate and copula 
before the subject, and their respective complements before them. 
That the passage is more or less open to the charge of being 
bombastic proves nothing; or rather proves our case. For what 
is bombast but a force of expression too great for the magnitude 
of the ideasembodied? All that may rightly be inferred is, that 
only in very rare cases, and then only to produce a climax, 
should all the conditions of effective expression be fulfilled. 

Passing on to a more complex application of the doctrine with 
which we set out, it must now be remarked, that not only in the 
structure of sentences, and the use of figures of speech, may 
economy of the recipient’s mental energy be assigned as the 
cause of force, but that in the choice and arrangement of the 
minor images, out of which some large thought is to be built, 
we may trace the same condition of effect. ‘To select from the 
sentiment, scene, or event described, those typical elements 
which carry many others along with them, and so, by saying a 
few things but suggesting many, to abridge the descriptiun, is 
the secret of producing a vivid impression. Thus if we say:— 
Real nobility is “not transferable ;” besides the one idea ex- 
pressed several are implied; and as these can be thought much 
sooner than they can be put in words, there is gain in omitting 
them. How the mind may be led to construct a complete 
picture by the presentation of a few parts, an extract from Ten- 
nyson’s “ Mariana” will well show. 


“ All day within the dreamy house, 
The door upon the hinges creaked, 
The blue fly sung 7’ the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about.” 


The several circumstances here specified bring with them 
hosts of appropriate associations. Our attention is rarely 
drawn by the buzzing of a fly in the window, save when every- 
thing is still, Whilst the inmates are moving about the house, 
mice usually keep silence; and it is only when extreme quiet- 
ness reigns that they peep from their retreats. Hence, each of 
the facts mentioned presupposing numerous others, calls up 
these with more or less distinctness, and revives the feeling of 
dull solitude with which they are connected in our experience. 
Were all these facts detailed instead of suggested, the attention 
would be so frittered away, that little impression of dreariness 
would be produced. And here, without further explanation, it 
will be seen that, be the nature of the sentiment conveyed what 
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it may, this skilful selection of a few particulars which imply 
the rest, is the key to success. In the choice of component 
ideas, as in the choice of expressions, the aim must be to convey 
the — quantity of thoughts with the smallest quantity of 
words. 

Before inquiring whether the law of effect, thus far traced, 
will account for the superiority of poetry to prose, it will be 
needful to notice some supplementary causes of force in expres- 
sion that have not yet been mentioned. These are not, properly 
speaking, additional causes, but rather secondary ones, originat- 
ing from those already specified—reflex manifestations of them. 
In the first place, then, we may remark that mental excitement 
spontaneously prompts the use of those forms of speech which 
have been pointed out as the most effective. Out with him!” 
** Away with him!” are the natural utterances of angry citizens 
at a disturbed meeting. A voyager, describing a terrible storm 
he had witnessed, would rise to some such climax as “ Crack 
went the ropes, and down came the mast.” Astonishment may 
be heard expressed in the phrase, “ Never was there ’stich a 
sight!” All of which sentences are, it will be observed, con- 
structed after the direct type. Again, every one will’ récognise 
the fact that excited persons are given to figures ‘of speech. 
The vituperation of the vulgar abounds with them }' often, 
indeed, consists of little else. “ Beast,” '* briite,”* “gallows 
rogue,” “cut-throat villain,"—these, and other like! Metaphors 
and metaphorical epithets, at once call to mind a street quarrel. 
Further, it may be remarked that extreme brevity is oné of the 
characteristics of passionate language. The sentences are gene- 
rally incomplete ; the particles are omitted, and frequently im- 
portant words are left to be gathered from the context. Great 
admiration does not vent itself in a precise proposition, as “ It is 
beautiful,” but in a simple exclamation, “ Beautiful!” He who, 
when reading a lawyer's letter, should say, “Vile rascal!” 
would be thought angry; whilst “ He is a vile rascal,” would 
imply comparative coolness. Thus we see that alike in the 
order of the words, in the frequent use of figures, and in extreme 
conciseness, the natural utterances of excitement conform to the 
theoretical conditions of forcible expression. 

Hence, then, the higher forms of speech acquire a secondary 
strength from association. Having, in actual life, habitually 
found them in connexion with vivid mental impressions; and 
having been accustomed to meet with them in the most power- 
ful writing; they come to have in themselves a species of force. 
The emotions that have from time to time been produced by the 
strong thoughts wrapped up in these forms, are partially aroused 
by the forms themselves. They create a certain degree of 
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animation; they induce a preparatory sympathy; and when 
the striking ideas looked for are reached, they are the more 
vividly realized. 

The continuous use of these modes of expression that are alike 
forcible in themselves and forcible from their associations, pro- 
duces the peculiarly impressive species of composition which we 
call poetry. Poetry, we shall find, habitually adopts those 
symbols of thought, and those methods of using them, which 
instinct and analysis agree in choosing as most effective, and 
becomes poetry by virtue of doing this. On turning back to the 
various specimens that have been quoted, it will be seen that the 
direct or inverted form of sentence predominates in them, and 
that to a degree quite inadmissible in prose. And not only in 
the frequency, but in what is termed the violence of the inver- 
sions will this distinction be remarked. In the abundant use of 
figures, again, we may recognise the same truth. Metaphors, 
similes, hyperboles, and personifications, are the poet’s colours, 
which he has liberty to employ almost without limit. We cha- 
racterize as poetical” the prose which repeats these appliances 
of language with any frequency ; and condemn it as “ over florid” 
or “affected” long before they occur with the profusion allowed 
in verse. Further, let it be remarked that in brevity—the other 
requisite of forcible expression which theory points out, and 
emotion spontaneously fulfils—poetical phraseology similarly 
differs from ordinary phraseology. Imperfect periods are fre- 
quent, elisions are perpetual, and many of the minor words 
which would be deemed essential in prose are dispensed with. 

Thus poetry, regarded as a vehicle of thought, is especially 
impressive partly because it obeys all the laws of effective 
speech, and partly because in so doing it imitates the natural 
utterances of excitement. Whilst the matter embodied is 
idealized emotion, the vehicle is the idealized language of emo- 
tion, As the musical composer catches the cadences in which 
our feelings of joy and sympathy, grief and despair, vent them- 
selves, and out of these germs evolves melodies suggesting higher 
phases of these feelings; so the poet developes from the typical 
expressions in which men utter passion and sentiment, those 
choice forms of verbal combination in which concentrated passion 
and sentiment may be fitly presented. 

There is one peculiarity of poetry conducing much to its effect 
—the peculiarity which is indeed usually thought its charac- 
teristic one—still remaining to be considered: we mean its 
rhythmical structure. This, unexpected as it may be, will be 
found to come under the same generalization with the others. 
Like each of them, it is an idealization of the natural language 
of emotion, which is known to be more or less metrical if the 
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emotion be not violent; and like each of them it is an economy 
of the reader’s or hearer’s attention. In the peculiar tone and 
manner we adopt in uttering versified language may be discerned 
its relationship to the feelings; and the pleasure which its 
measured movement gives us is ascribable to the comparative ease 
with which words metrically arranged can be recognised. ‘This 
last position will scarcely be at once admitted; but a little 
explanation will show its reasonableness. For if, as we have 
seen, there is an expenditure of mental energy in the mere act 
of listening to verbal articulations, or in that silent repetition of 
them which goes on in reading—if the perceptive faculties must 
be in active exercise to identify every syllable—then any mode 
of combining words so as to present a regular recurrence of 
certain traits which the mind can anticipate, will diminish 
that strain upon the attention required by the total irregularity 
of prose. In the same manner that the body, in receiving a 
series of varying concussions, must keep the muscles ready to 
meet the most violent of them, as not knowing when such may 
come; so the mind in receiving unarranged articulations must 
keep its perceptives active enough to recognise the least easily 
caught sounds. And as, if the concussions recur in a definite 
order, the body may husband its forces by adjusting the resist- 
ance needful for each concussion; so, if the syllables be rhyth- 
mically arranged, the mind may economize its energies by antici- 
pating the attention required for each syllable. Far-fetched as 
this idea will perhaps be thought, a little introspection will 
countenance it. That we do take advantage of metrical language 
to adjust our perceptive faculties to the force of the expected 
articulations, is clear from the fact that we are balked by halting 
versification. Much as at the bottom of a flight of stairs, a step 
more or less than we counted upon gives us a shock, so, too, does 
a misplaced accent or a supernumerary syllable. In the one case, 
we know that there is an erroneous pre-adjustment ; and we 
can scarcely doubt that there is one in the other. But if we 
habitually pre-adjust our perceptions tothe measured movement of 
verse, the physical analogy lately given renders it probable that by 
so doing we economize attention; and hence that metrical language 
is more effective than prose, simply because it enables us to do this. 
Were there space, it might be worth while to inquire whether 
the pleasure we take in rhyme, and also that which we take in 
euphony, are not partly ascribable to the same general cause. 


A few paragraphs only can be devoted to a second division of 
our subject that here presents itself. To pursue in detail the 
laws of effect, as seen in the larger features of composition, would 
exceed both our limits and our purpose. But we may fitly 
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indicate some further aspect of the general principle hitherto 
traced out, and hint a few of its wider applications. 

Thus far, then, we have considered only those causes of force 
in language which depend upon economy of the mental energies: 
we have now briefly to glance at those which depend upon eco- 
nomy of the mental sensdilities, Indefensible though this division 
may be as a psychological one, it will yet serve roughly to indi- 
cate the remaining field of investigation. It will suggest that 
besides considering the extent to which any faculty or group of 
faculties is tasked in receiving a form of words and realizing its 
contained idea, we have to consider the state in which this faculty 
or group of faculties is left; and how the reception of subsequent 
sentences and images will be influenced by that state. Without 
going at length into so wide a topic as the exercise of faculties 
and its reactive effects, it will be sufficient here to call to mind 
that every faculty (when in a state of normal activity) is most 
capable at the outset ; and that the change in its condition, which 
ends in what we term exhaustion, begins simultaneously with its 
exercise. This generalization, with which we are all familiar in our 
bodily experiences, and which our daily language recognises as 
true of the mind as a whole, is equally true of each mental 
power, from the simplest of the senses to the most complex of the 
sentiments. If we hold a flower to the nose for long, we 
become insensible to its scent. We say of a very brilliant flash 
of lightning that it blinds us; which means that our eyes have 
for a time lost their ability to appreciate light. After eating a 
quantity of honey, we are apt to think our tea is without sugar. 
The phrase, “a deafening roar,” implies that men find a very 
loud sound temporarily incapacitates them for hearing faint 
ones. Now, the truth which we at once recognise in these, its 
extreme manifestations, may be traced throughout ; and it may 
be shown that alike in the reflective faculties, in the imagina- 
tion, in the perceptions of the beautiful, the ludicrous, the sublime, 
in the sentiments, the instincts, in all the mental powers, how- 
ever we may classify them—action exhausts; and that in pro- 
portion as the action is violent, the subsequent prostration is 
great. 

Fqually, throughout the whole nature, may be traced the law 
that exercised faculties are ever tending to resume their original 
state. Not only, after continued rest, do they regain their full 
power—not only do brief cessations partially reinvigorate them 
—but even whilst they are in action, the resulting exhaustion is 
ever being neutralized. The two processes of waste and repair 
goon together. Hence, with faculties habitually exercised as 
the senses in all, or the muscles in a labourer, it happens that, 
during moderate activity, the repair is so nearly equal to the 
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waste, that the diminution of power is scarcely appreciable; and a 8 
it is only when the activity has been long continued, or has been en 





very violent, that the repair becomes so far in arrear of the waste 
as to produce a perceptible prostration. In all cases, however, 
when, by the action of a faculty, waste has been incurred, some 
lapse of time must take place before full efficiency can be re- 
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acquired ; and this time must be long in proportion as the waste f 7 
has been great. - , 
Keeping in mind these general truths, we shall be in a con- § “° * 
dition to understand certain causes of effect in composition now § ™°° 
to be considered. Every perception received, and every con- ey 
ception realized, entailing some amount of waste—or, as Liebig in 
would say, some change of matter in the brain—and the eff- may 
ciency of the faculties subject to this waste being thereby tempo- c f 
rarily, though often but momentarily, diminished—the resulting j 
partial inability must affect the acts of perception and conception pat 
that immediately succeed. And hence we may expect that the § %?° 
vividness with which images are realized will, in many cases, F 2 
depend on the order of their presentation ; even when one order We} 
is as convenient to the understanding as the other. We shall 3 
find sundry facts which alike illustrate this, and are explained §j ™*” 
by it. Climax is one of them. ‘The marked effect obtained by sa 
placing last the most striking of any series of images, and the P 
weakness—often the ludicrous weakness—produced by reversing § °** 
this arrangement, depends on the general law indicated. As Fin 
immediately after looking at the sun we cannot perceive the bin 
light of a fire, whilst by looking at the fire first and the sun after- im 
wards we can perceive both; so, after receiving a brilliant, or bs 
weighty, or terrible thought, we cannot appreciate a less brilliant, § °° 
less weighty, or less terrible one, whilst, by reversing the order, ws 
we can appreciate each. In Antithesis, again, we may recognise : 
the same general truth. The opposition of two thoughts that a 
are the reverse of each other in some prominent trait insures an * 
impressive effect; and does this by giving a momentary relaxa- po 


tion to the faculties addressed. If, after a series of images of an 
ordinary character, appealing in a moderate degree to the senti- 
ment of reverence, or approbation, or beauty, the mind has pre- 
sented to it a very insignificant, a very unworthy, or a very ugly 


iraage—the faculty of reverence, or approbation, or beauty, as 
the case may be, having for the time nothing to do, tends to ' 
resume its full power; and will immediately afterwards appreciate 4 
a vast, admirable, or beautiful image better than it would other- y 
wise do. Improbable as these momentary variations in suscep- 

tibility will seem to many, we cannot doubt their occurrence be 
when we contemplate the analogous variations in the suscepti- ’ 


bility of the senses. Referring once more to phenomena of vision, 
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every one knows that a patch of black on a white ground looks 
blacker, and a patch of white on a black ground looks whiter, 
than elsewhere. As the blackness and the whiteness must really 
be the same, the only assignable cause for this is a difference in 
their action upon us, dependent upon the different states of our 
faculties. It is simply a visual antithesis. 

But this extension of the general principle of ecouomy—this 
further condition of effect in composition, that the power of 
the faculties must be continuously husbanded—includes much 
more than has been yet hinted. It implies not only that certain 
arrangements and certain juxtapositions of connected ideas are 
best; but that some modes of dividing and presenting the subject 
will be more effective than others; and that, too, irrespective of 
its logical cohesion. It shows why we must progress from the 
less iteresting to the more interesting; and why not only the 
composition as a whole, but each of its successive portions, should 
tend towards a climax. At the same time, it forbids long con- 
tinuity of the same species of thought, or repeated production of 
the same effects. It warns us against the error committed both 
by Pope, in his poems and by Bacon in his essays—the error, 
namely,.of constantly employing the most effective forms of ex- 
pression ; ,and it points out that as the easiest posture by and by 
becomes fatiguing, and is with pleasure exchanged for one less 
easy; ,$0, the; most perfectly constructed sentences will soon 
weary, and relief will be given by using those of an inferior kind. 
Further, it, involves that not only should we avoid generally com- 
bining our words in one manner, however good, or working out 
our figures and illustrations in one way, however telling, but we 
should;.avoid anything like uniform adherence, even. to! the 
wider conditions of effect. We should not make every-section 
of our subject progress in interest: we should not always rise 
toa climax. As we saw that, in single sentences, it is but rarely 
allowable to fulfil all the conditions of strength; so in the larger 
portions of a composition we must not often conform entirely to 
the law indicated. We must subordinate the component effects 
to the total effect. 

In deciding how practically to carry out the principles of ar- 
tistic composition, we may derive help by bearing in mind a fact 
already pointed out—the fitness of certain verbal arrangements 
for certain kinds of thought. That constant variety in the mode 
of presenting ideas which the theory demands will in a great 
degree result from a skilful adaptation of the form to the matter. 
We saw how the direct or inverted sentence is spontaneously 
used by excited people; and how their language is also charac- 
terized by figures of speech and by extreme brevity. Hence 
these may with advantage predominate in emotional passages, 
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and may increase as the emotion rises. On the other hand, for 
complex ideas, the indirect sentence seems the best vehicle. In 
conversation, the excitement produced by the near approach to a 
desired conclusion will often show itself in a series of short, 
sharp sentences ; whilst, in impressing a view already enunciated, 
we generally make our periods voluminous by piling thought 
upon thought. These natural modes of procedure may serve as 
guiles in writing. Keen observation and skilfu! analysis would, 
in like manner, detect many other peculiarities of expression pro- 
duced by other attitudes of mind; and by paying due attention 
to all such traits, a writer possessed of sufficient versatility 
might make some approach to a completely organized work. 
This species of composition which the law of effect points out 
as the perfect one, is the one which high genius tends naturally 
to produce. As we found that the kinds of sentence which are 
theoretically best are those generally employed by superior 
minds, and by inferior minds when excitement has raised 
them; so we shall find that the ideal form for a poem, essay, or 
fiction, is that which the ideal writer would evolve spontaneously. 
One in whom the powers of expression fully responded to the 
state of mind would unconsciously use that variety in the mode 
of presenting his thoughts which Art demands. This constant 
employment of one species of phraseology, which all have now 
to strive against, implies an undeveloped faculty of language. 
To have a specific style is to be poor in speech. If we glance 
back at the past, and remember that men had once only nouns 
and verbs to convey their ideas with, and that from then to now 
the growth has been towards a greater number of implements of 
thought, and consequently towards a greater complexity and 
variety in their combinations, we may infer that we are now, in 
our use of sentences, much what the primitive man was in his 
use of words, and that a continuance of the process that has 
hitherto gone on must produce increasing heterogeneity in 
our modes of expression. As now in a fine nature the 
play of the features, the tones of the voice and its cadences, 
vary in harmony with every thought uttered; so in one pos- 
sessed of a fully developed power of speech, the mould in which 
each combination of words is cast will similarly vary with, and 
be appropriate to, the sentiment. That a perfectly endowed 
man must unconsciously write in all styles, we may infer from 
considering how styles originate. Why is Addison diffuse, 
Johnson pompous, Goldsmith simple? Why is one author 
abrupt, another rhythmical, another concise? Evidently in each 
case the habitual mode of utterance must depend upon the habi- 
tual balance of the nature. The predominant feelings have by 
use trained the intellect to represent them. But whilst long, 
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though unconscious, discipline has made it do this efficiently, it 
remains, from lack of practice, incapable of doing the same for 
the less powerful feelings; and when these are excited, the usual 
modes of expression undergo but a slight modification. Let the 
powers of speech be fully developed, however—let the ability of 
the intellect to convey the emotions be complete—and this fixity 
of style will disappear. The perfect writer will express himself 
as Junius, when in the Junius frame of mind; when he feel as 
Lamb felt, will use a like familiar speech; and will fall into the 
ruggedness of Carlyle when in a Carlylean mood. Now he will 
be rhythmical and now irregular; here his language will be plain 
and there ornate; sometimes his sentences will be balanced and 
at other times unsymmetrical; for a while there will be con- 
siderable sameness, and then again great variety. From his mode 
of expression naturally responding to his state of feeling, there 
will flow from his pen a composition changing to the same degree 
that the aspects of his subject change. He will thus without 
effort conform to what we have seen to be the laws of effect. And 
whilst his work presents to the reader that variety needful to 
prevent continuous exertion of the same faculties, it will also 
answer to the description of all highly organized products both 
of man and of nature: it will be, not a series of like parts simply 
placed in juxtaposition, but one whole made up of unlike parts 
that are mutually dependent. 





Art. VI.—Tne Poetry or Tue ANTI-JACOBIN. 


Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. New and Revised Edition. Willis, 
Covent-garden. 


ra quotation which at once rises to the lips of the educated 
Englishman who reads the above title, is the well-known 
remark in Selden’s delightful “ Table Talk,” that “libels” are 
like “straws,” which serve to show how “the wind is.” But 
we hope that it is scarcely necessary to fortify ourselves with this 
respectable observation. The great literary reputation’ of the 
“ Anti-Jacobin,”’—the interest attaching to such well-known 
names as those of Canning, Frere, Gifford, Wellesley, will induce 
the reader, we willingly believe, to glance with us at their re- 
vived productions. Whatever has been famous in its day has 
some claims on posterity’s curiosity. What were the real merits 
of those writings which a society calling itself cultivated, and 
having a wide range for comparison, agreed to consider of unpa- 
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ralleled brilliance, and pronounced to be highly influential on 
public opinion? This is a kind of question which in an age of 
re-publication is constantly urging itself. And ours is an age of 
re-publication, We are continually summoned to discharge the 
duty which devolves, under the eaten dispensation, upon 
the two angels named Monker and Nakir. “ When a corpse is 
Jaid in the grave,” Sale tells us, “they say he is received by an 
angel who gives him notice of the coming of the examiners; 
which are two black livid angels of a terrible appearance. . . 
These order the dead person to sit upright, and examine 
him, &c.” 

We are called on repeatedly to come in this ferocious capa- 
city, and put dead literary bodies to the question. For there 
are “clubs” which employ their whole corporate existence in 
— us with the opportunity. Authors of every period of 

istory do in these later times come out of their graves, and 


walk abroad to the astonishment of the literary sentinel. We 
believe that the British Museum is arranged, and arranging itself, 
expressly so as to accommodate the labours of ‘ Dryasdust.” 
And nothing can be more certain than that material of all sorts 
is accumulating—quite in over-proportion to the increase of that 
faculty which sees into the spirit and meaning of the said ma- 
terial for the benefit of the living, whom that, and that only, 


can in any way serve. We confess, we rather wonder that the 
contents of the book before us waited so hong for an intelligent 
and admiring editor. But Mr. “Charles Edmonds” comes for- 
ward at last, duly apportions to each writer his fragment of 
satire, impartially divides parodies among their proper creators, 
and is indeed the “ Old Mortality” of Tory libellers. Mr. Ed- 
monds has done what he undertook—which, as Mr. Jarndyce 
remarks, is of itself a decided merit. ‘ Coavins” would sit on 
a post for his twelve hours, if he said he would; and all honour 
to the literary Coavinses whose merit is similar! It is only 
natural, and surely not to be harshly treated in any case, that 
Mr. Edmonds should participate in the editorial weakness of a 
too great admiration for the object of his labours. He is in- 
clined to talk of such productions as the “ Knife-grinder” and 
the “ Loves of the Triangles,” as one might expect to hear a 
young gentleman, with a manuscript in his hand on his way to 
Moxon, talk of Keats’s “Hyperion” or of “Christabel.” He 
has ey no qualms in calling such productions “ poetry.” 
But when he makes a special point of asserting on behalt of 
Canning, as distinguished from other writers of satire, that he 
“knew how to respect the decencies of life,” we are forced to 
ask him if he never heard of Canning’s describing a political 
opponent as “the revered and ruptured Ogden”? and if he is 
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not aware that Sydney Smith has especially described him as 
one “who spares nobody”? However, we have no wish to be 
harsh on the pious credulity of editors; only they would do 
well to be discreet in their Bar tesseg and not manage to re- 
mind one so often of those Indians who torture their victims by 
smearing them with honey to bring down the wasps on them! 

The “ Anti-Jacobin’s” reputation is certainly, as we said above, 
and as Mr. Edmonds is correct in believing, very considerable. 
And it is a reputation of a peculiar, highly respectable, English, 
and orthodox character. Very grave and decorous people— 
people who speak of “ Punch” as a “ facetious contemporary” — 
admire the “ Anti-Jacobin.” Priggish gentlemen, like . the 
“Ranville Ranville” of “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” smirk pleasantly 
at the mention of it. Serious people class it among those in- 
stances in which the “faculty of ridicule that has been conceded 
to us” has been “ lawfully” used. Its quotations are bandied about 
the orthodox press, when a man of dangerous views is to be held 
up to proper contempt and ridicule. | all this, and the fact 
that it was one of the “ straws” (to recur to old Selden’s saying) 
which served to show how the stormy winds of the French Re- 
volution time blew, makes it well worthy of a notice in these 
pages. The treatment of it, and of the men and deeds which its 
name suggests, will naturally bring the period before us, and we 
shall be able to see, in some measure, how English ways of think- 
ing have altered since the days when Coleridge and Southey 
were the butts of ridicule, and when Byron submitted his pro- 
ductions to the approval of Gifford. 

Naturally enough, satirical literature is always referred to— 
and in all the stages of its development—when one wants to form 
a warm and vivid picture of the life of a people. Satire grows 
out of the natural humour of the popular heart. It makes its 
appearance in the very earliest ages of history; comes dancing 
out of the primeval woods with laughter, and crowned with wild 
flowers, You hear its laugh at the earliest festivals of the race, 
when they met together for religion and revelry ; and after Tellus 
had had his offering, and Silvanus his milk, and the Genius his 
wine and flowers, why then, the— 


“ Agricole prisci, fortes parvoque beati,” 


pelted each other with jests fresh as the turf below them, with a 
smack of hard humour rough as their early wine. The first 
old satirists would be good-natured, and fun would be the main 
element of their fescennina licentia. For hate would express 
itself in those early times by weapons at once. It requires 
civilization to produce iambics that slay as surely as steel, or a 
Junius letter, that will reduce its object to living on potatoes for a 
[Vol. LVLII. No. CXIV.}—New Senizs, Vol. Il. No. IL. HH 
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week! And these early carmina—for it was the natural tendency 
of the large-hearted early man to wing his sarcasm with song— 
would be the first rude assertions of literature proper against 
force—of the value of the intellectual element as a redeeming 
feature in the social conditions produced by political movements 
— far-off gleams of ideas afterwards to be developed in the world’s 
history. Ifwe turn from early southern to early northern life— 
we ‘eave the warm regions of taunting fescennine song, and we 
find our Scandinavian ancestors, in their different way, lacerating 
each other with “ nithing-verses.” Everywhere satire, in one or 
other of his various garbs, is found doing his duty in his station. 
With the car of the victor of civilization, he marches to remind 
him of his mortality. He follows at the funerals of dead institu- 
tions as the mime who burlesques the gestures that characterized 
them living. He jeers in the wake of Cesar’s Gallic triumph, 
at the baldness below the !aurel—at the vice that disfigures the 
greatness. He is found pitching “sacred chickens” overboard, 
to see if they will drink when they decline to eat. He is wise 
in the fool’s garb, and rings a moralizing knell from those bells 
of his. Many duties devolve on satire in the ever-varying 
world-history. But when satire is genuine, when it comes from 
the heart, and is the voice of nature, appealing to man’s instincts 
against the falsities, hypocrisies, corruptions of a time—surely 
then we may admit it amongst the grander products of the 
human faculty, and may speak, without impropriety, of the Satiric 
Muse. It certainly is not true that “ ridicule is the test of truth,” 
in the sense in which that dictum is commonly used; but when 
men heartily join in the scornful laugh of the satirist, it may be 
presumed that the reverence which he is labouring to destroy, 
has already begun to stand on a false foundation. Would Paris 
have seriously delighted in the “ Tartufe,” had it not been well 
known that hypocrites of the same genus infested the town? 
When old Sir David Lindsay, with his deep Scotch humour, made 
the friars laughable—was he not really appealing to every man’s 
experience of their impudence, falsity, hypocrisy, and godless 
laziness? Men may laugh loudly, but they will not laugh long at 
ridicule of the truly venerable. ‘The godless jester has his hour and 
his knot of clagueurs; but when the real satirist—who is at once 
humourist and moralist—makes his appearance, he is hailed as 4 
brother by more generations than his own. He plants himself 
on the common instincts of mankind, and when he exposes the 
solemn impostures of the world, he is appealing to the genuine, 
healthy sense of the people, and his laughter wakes them from 
the enchanted sleep they have been bewitched into. ‘ What 
think you of Luther?” says the good Elector to Erasmus. “ Why 
—hem !”—the careful scholar, who loves his lettered quiet, hesi- 
tates; suddenly the eye brightens: “he has attacked the 
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pe’s crown and the monks’ bellies!” The laugh echoes over 

urope —“the pope’s crown and the monks’ bellies! Yes, 
that is it—the rascals!” chuckle the deep-hearted northerns. 
« Habet!” is the exclamation of the gazing world. Erasmus’s 
satire was a thin and poor affair, compared with that of Burns, 
for example, yet how much it did for the good cause! Then, 
everybody has heard of despotisms “tempered by epigrams.” 
The gloomy, hypocritical, keen, and knowing Tiberius—with his 
stiff neck, face blotched with dissipation, and big eyes that 
shrank from a fair glance, and had a cat-like faculty in the dark 
—had a dread of this darting light in particular. Tacitus, who 
saw everything, saw this, and well notes why Fufius is glanced at 
in the imperial letter—Fufius who is “dicax, et Tiberium 
acerbis facetiis inridere solitus;” “ quarum,” adds the historian, 
himself a king of satirists, if need be,—* apud preepotentes in 
longum memoria est !” 

Genuine satire, then, we may well prize. There is a peculiar 
beauty in the white nettle-flower. And of its literature, as a 
means of enabling us to know a time, the value is indubitable. 
For Roman life, we go to Horace and ‘Juvenal. For our own 
life in the past ages, we go to our satirists—not, of course, with- 
out distinction of persons. But it may be said, further, that the 
great satirist is essentially of a genial nature—pre-eminently “a 
good fellow.” We hear, every now and then, of the “black 
malignity” of one, the “bile” of another: as well talk of the 
mean anger of the bearer of the silver bow! Think you those 
arrows shall not be shot, because respectability is startled by the 
glitter? We could get up as good a band of cheerful, loveable 
friends from the ranks of the satirists as heart could wish. The 
tenderness of Catullus, in spite of his “arrowy shower” of 
satires, everybody knows, and wishes for his ashes the peace that 
his beautiful verses implore for those of his brother! Horace, 
high priest to the devotees of savoir vivre, chastises with rods of 
myrtle. And why do we hear so much of the “ grossness” of 
poor old Juvenal? Sometimes we hear him described as a 
butcher ; sometimes as an exhausted old voluptuary, turning to 
rail at vices which he had “used up.” But his was not an age 
for using light weapons. It was a war like Thor’s attack on the 
serpent, Midgard. His fusces, too, were always lowered before 
the old genius of his country: wherever a divine power came 
along, they bowed in due reverence. There are stray, sad 
gleams, too, of poetry, as in the passage ending with the mourn- 
ful, musical, pleneque sororibus urne. But does not a hearty 
old Roman geniality breathe from the invitation to Persicus in 
the eleventh otibe? Persicus is to come to that grim satirist’s 
Tiburtine villa. No raw-head-and-bloody-bones repast awaits 
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him. There will be a plump kid, Persicus, my boy, fresh from 
the banks of Tiber—innocent of grass, and scarcely having 
cropped the willow—a most innocent kid, with more milk than 
blood in him—(Charles Lamb would have gone at once)— 
vegetables, eggs, excellent grapes. We will dine as our ances- 
tors used to dine. We will have a modicum of modest wine, 
and we will hear the verses of the “ Iliad ” and of “ Virgil.” 


“ Quid refert, tales versus qua voce legantur ?”’— 


We cannot expect such cheerful feeling to ome often in 
a heart sick with the contemplation of the brutal greed, cruelty, 
stupidity, and manifold baseness of the time. But it is 
leasant to feel this cheerful breath, as from the old hills of 
taly, in an atmosphere redolent of smoke, foreign ointments, 
gigantic kitchens, and all sorts of sin. Sad and grim old 
Juvenal had the honest simplicity of one of the old rustic 
gods about him, and the bare manliness of his humour is not 
suited to the morbid squeamishness of effeminate respectability. 
Dryden’s genuine good-nature and geniality are apparent at 
the very first glance you cast at his character. Swift “had 
a great deal of love in him,” said Thackeray, in his last year's 
lectures, while he spoke of the faithful friendships of the great 
men of that era. Pope was cursed with a morbid tempera- 
ment; but, after all, who really sympathizes with “ Sporus,” 
or gets up any genuine enthusiasm in favour of the herd of 
men whom he wantonly—say sometimes cruelly—attacked? 
In any case, Lord Hervey was a miserable worldling and 
courtier, with considerable Walpolean cleverness, but nothing 
that a man heartily can sympathize with. Cibber was not a 
dunce. Was he anything? Has our English literature gained 
anything from such as he and his fellow victims? , They are at 
best mere sacrifices to the general cause of entomology. They 
were mercilessly whipped. Well, better they should roar than 
the author of the “Dunciad” keep silence. They only owe 
their remembrance to the fact of Pope’s having satirized them; 
as you remember the existence of a beetle by the marks of its 
blood on the wall. Gay, who wrote satirically enough, was 
as good-natured as a cherub. Churchill, who is, perhaps, our 
most violent satirist, inspired profound affection——so, much 80, 
that his friend Lloyd rose from the dinner-table, where he was 
sitting when the news of his death reached him, and died 
within a few days of the shock. Who doubts the kind-hearted- 
ness of Moliére, or Voltaire, cr old George Buchanan, who wrote 
the ferocious ‘‘ Franciscanus,” and the pungent “ Fratres Frater- 
rimi,” or of Butler, or Dr. Donne? There was no need of 
Coleridge’s elaborate preface to the “Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter,” to convince us that literary bitterness does not come 
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from malignity. The genuine satire is an utterance of scorn 
which may hate—as, indeed, who ought not to hate—baseness ; 
but hates without meanness, from the very love of the good and 
noble.. We cheer on Apollo when he is attacking the serpent— 
Thor when his mallet is about to ring on the Frost-giant. We 
know that Cicero was one of the warmest-hearted men that ever 
lived; and it does not diminish our regard for him when we 
see him exhausting language to heap infamy on the plunderer 
of Sicily, or the miscreant Piso. 

It would seem absurd to apply the rules derived from our ideal 
of satire to every concocter of political squibs, with an air of 
solemn measurement. ‘This would be to practise a kind of 
hawking like that of the king who used to have sparrows trained 
to catch butterflies. ‘The political squib is a favourite article of 
British manufacture ; we are skilful in its concoction, as, in 
truth, in that of most other species of satire. Within the circle of a 
century, did we not produce Butler, Dryden, Swift, Pope ?—four 
of the greatest satirists the world ever saw. Jludibras, un- 
matched for humour; Dryden, for a large, flowing, broad 
invective, with smart strokes of sharpest sense; Swift, whose 
irony is exquisite, who scents corruption with morbid keenness, 
and lavishes on it his wit and scurrility, as a voleano sends up 
at once fire and mud; Pope, perhaps the most finished satirist 
of all—refining satire into an art, putting deliberately on, you 
may say, like the poisoner in Browning, a glass mask, to keep 
his features covered, while he prepares his subtle poisons. Yes; 
we have a talent for satire in England, Perhaps, to be sure, we 
never attain to the airiness of the French epigram— 


* + “that masterpiece of man !” 


which slays as with a sun-stroke. Our satire has a tendency to 
be noisy. We rattle as well as sting. ‘Thus, when an offender 
isto be lashed, much dust and hubbub is raised round him. 
The laws against which the unhappy fellow has rebelled are 
solemnly invoked, and repeated to him as at a military flogging. 
Who does not remember the “slashing article” of the “ Quar- 
terly,” in its old day ?—The public were always first reminded of 
their duties as Britons, and their moral position in Europe 
generally, and called on to rejoice sternly in the coming casti- 
gation. Of the two great branches into which satire divides 
itself—invective and ridicule—perhaps the first is our forte. 
Dryden confesses that he preferred Juvenal to Horace, for his 
private reading. He himself shows an example of merciless 
violence. ‘Thus, we are unhesitatingly assured of Shadwell 
—really, by the way, a clever man—that— 
“ With all this bulk, there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue !” 
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So Churchili solemnly commences, of a foe :— 


“ With that small cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply, too, the place of being wise, 
Which Nature, kind indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave.” 


Again, Junius calls one great man “ purely and perfectly bad.” 
' And Swift opens a battery on the Irish public body (we are 
quoting from memory) with— 


“ Half a mile from Dublin college, 
Half the globe from sense and knowledge.” 


It is our English way. A majestic severity seems to become 
our national seriousness; we feei that the non temnere divos is 
to be taught to some purpose, while we are about it.—To revert, 
however, to political squibs. 

We enjoy the reputation, undoubtedly, of being the first 
caricaturists in Europe. Our Gilrays and H. B’s are unmatched. 
And we have never been without our squib-writers. The ballads 
against the “ Rump” alone, we believe, count by thousands. 
Cleveland, the royalist satirist, went through edition after edi- 
tion. Cowley’s wit is as visible in his attack on the Puritans 
as in anything of his we have left. Villiers and Dorset’s carmina 
proborsa were renowned. William the Third’s diseases; Sir 
Robert Walpole’s mistress; Queen Caroline’s hate of her son; 
the Georges’ affection for Hanover—their bad English—their 
queer ways—their amours— occupied a cycle of  satirists. 
Walpole’s letters are always registering the last “ copy of verses,” 
which had aimed at inflicting misery on his king, his rivals, or 
his uncle. Pulteney wrote squibs, and so did Chesterfield. Boling- 
broke’s stately eloquence complains of the “ flowers” .. . “ga- 
thered at Billingsgate,” by his enemies, to annoy him. And to this 
hour, the orthodox reviewer of the day still thinks it the proper 
thing to mention Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the great gay 
libeller of the last century, an elegant, witty gentleman, always 
ready to embody the scandal of the hour in neat and flowing verses. 
It became an art to do this kind of thing—an art like that of the 
early poisoners, who conveyed death in perfumed soap, gloves, 
flowers. So that every period of political movement has its 
knot of libellers:—the “ Rolliad” is succeeded by the “ Anti- 
Jacobin ;” then comes the era of the “Two enny Post-Bag,” 
which is followed by the Tory triumph of the John Bull; 
till, at last—which was the upshot of the whole, and natural 
development of the system—it led to abysses of blackguardism 
(in the Age, &c.), au not even the sturdiest critic can be 
expected to follow. 
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Just before the period of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” the great squib- 
writer of the day was Dr. Wolcot, the famous Peter Pindar. 
The Doctor was a Devonshire man—had served as physician in 
Jamaica, under Sir William Trelawney—was afterwards in holy 
orders. He was a man of fair acquirements, amateur in art and 
music, and, as far as we can see, a much more respectable kind 
of person than you would expect from his reputation, or, indeed, 
from some of his writings: for the Doctor was decidedly coarse. 
To be sure, there are degrees of coarseness. We should perhaps 
be harsh, if we were to say that he was ever exactly blackguardly. 
One must remember the time, and one must judge a man of the 
world by the standard of his class. There is about Peter, then, 
a certain “ after-dinner” kind of coarseness—a loose, rough way 
of talking, seasoned with gros sel—quite intolerable now, of 
course ; but such as, there is good reason to believe, was once not 
unknown in circles of men well-born, bred, and educated, 
according to their time ; and which, we dare say, is still known 
among bagmen, American slave-dealers, and thick-skinned talkers 
of many sorts. The Doctor was a libeller of immense fertility, 
and certainly had real humour. Perhaps some of our readers 
may be curious to see a specimen. We transcribe (from the 
respectable five volume edition of 1812) one of the many attacks 
which he made on George the Third. The peculiarity in that 


king’s way of talking was a favourite subject of the writer. He 
is here narrating a visit paid by the monarch on a progress, in 
company with the Earl of Pembroke :— 


“ From Salisbury Church to Wilton House, so grand, 
Returned the mighty ruler of the land : 
‘ My lord, you’ve got fine statues,’ said the king— 
‘A few, beneath your royal notice, sir,’ 
Replied Lord Pembroke. —‘ Stir, my lord, stir, stir ; 
Let’s see them all, all, all, all, everything.’ 


“ ¢ Who’s this ?—who’s this? Who’s this fine fellow here ? 
‘ Sesostris,’ bowing low, replied the peer— 
‘ Sir Sostris, hey ? Sir Sostris ? "pon my word ! 
Knight, or a baronet, my lord ? 
One of my making? What, my lord, my making ?” 
This, with a vengeance, was mistaking ! 


“ ¢ Sesostris, sire,” so soft, the peer replied ; 
A famous king of Egypt, sir, of old.’ 
‘Poh! poh! the instructed monarch snappish cried, 
‘I need not that, I need not that be told ! 


“* Pray, pray, my lord, who’s that big fellow, there ?— 
‘Tis Hercules,’ replied the shrinking peer. 
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‘ Strong fellow, hey, my lord? strong fellow, hey ? 
Cleaned stables ; cracked a lion like a flea: 

Killed snakes, great snakes, that in a cradle found him. 
The queen, queen’s coming : wrap an apron round him.” 


This is the kind of buffoonery which the Doctor produced, 
which everybody read, and which ministries stood in awe of. 
The sale of his “poems” was something enormous. His repu- 
tation brought down opponents enough. Isaac Disracli fleshed 
his youthful weapon on him, but made the Doctor’s acquaintance, 
and lived on good and friendly terms with him. Gifford, who 
was the Tory bully of his day, published an “ Epistle to. Peter 
Pindar ;” but Gifford was no match for him. The Doctor had 
humour far beyond his assailant’s, and made the most ferocious 
and personal attacks on him. How strange it seems to read, in 
grave biographical language, of two men—both fond of letters, 
both dear to their own friends, and with some qualities worthy 
of love,—* Gifford published his so-and-so against Wolcot ; to 
which the Doctor replied by a * Cut at a Cobbler!’” 

The “cobbler” was, indeed, a capital point for a satirist.: One 
of the greatest misfortunes that can happen to a man of talent in 
this country, is to be the son of a respectable tradesman! That 
fact, at all events, will never be forgiven him. “Vices” will be 
— for they were committed in hot youth. To renounce 

is early opinions, is perhaps the next most damning blot; still, 
it is sometimes conceded that this may be maturity of judgment, 
a riper knowledge, and the “exercise of a sound discretion.” 
But if he be’sprung from the taberna of a “cobbler,” or a grocer, 
or a barber—the shadow of the parental establishment will 
darken his path through life. The Tory reviews will: bring 
forward the fact, as a conclusive reply to his argument for a 
reform of the constitution—as an additional reason for rejecting 
the “ emendations” in his edition of aclassic. “ Not that I think 
any the worse of him for it—but—” and Snob looks unutterable 
things. A reform may be in progress in such matters now, but 
it was not so in the times of which we are writing. Indeed, we 
might draw up a list of rules derived from the party-satirists (the 
smallest of all satirists, of course), how’ to use this kind of 
reproach to the greatest advantage. 

Gifford’s autobiography, prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, 
is one of the most remarkable things in our language.’ It sets 
forth, with the plainest, barest, most business-like air, one’ of the 
most extraordinary stories of struggles and /privations, ending in 
reputation and prosperity, that'ean be read anywhere! ‘The 
poor, bowed, unhealthy boy—he had been rejected as “too 
small” at a storehouse; he had done menial work to the skipper 
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of a coaster; he was “bound apprentice to a shoemaker” (the 
satirical for which is “ cobbler”); and the imaginative eye may 
behold him at eighteen or nineteen years of age barely able to 
read and write, and “ working out my algebra problems, on pieces 
of leather beat flat, with an awl.” In all England there was not 
amore utterly forlorn boy than William Gifford in 1776. Other 
men have been as poor—Heyne, for instance; but to be so far 
behind in culture, so late, was the worst part of the business. 
In 1795 he was the most popular satirist in England; he pub- 
lished his “ Juvenal” in 1802, and in 1809 he was chosen to edit 
the “ Quarterly.” Byron spoke of him, at a time when Byron 
was the most popular writer of his country, as his “literary 
father.” 

This was the man who, next to George Canning, occupies the 
most notable place in the history of the “ Anti-Jacobin.” A 
benevolent Cookesley had taken him up; a magnificent Gros- 
venor had pushed him on. He had been to Oxford. He had 
been drilled and developed into being the sturdy defender of the 
old British ideas in politics and literature. They made him 
* Paymaster of the Gentlemen Pensioners.” There he was—the 
precise man that “hide-bound Toryism” needed; a pedant, by 
nature and by culture; enveloped in a suit of spiritual leather, 
and impervious to everything new, everything original, within 
and without. Here was just the man—Vaucasuon could not 
have made a better one to order—to denounce the *‘ enormities” 
of the French Revolution from the fire-side point of view, to 
abuse and deride the Coleridges, the Shelleys, the Keatses. 

Leigh Hunt, in his “ Autobiography,” looking back kindly 
and charitably to those early days, and desirous of taking a 
solemn and peaceful farewell of contemporaries, good or bad, 
can find in that large heart of his no corner for William Gifford. 
We cannot wonder at that; though indeed when, at this distance 
of time, one comes fresh and without bitter recollections to look 
at the dead old reviewer of the “ Quarterly,” one recognises 
something of the stuff of humanity—something in the patient, 
sturdy, wooden energy of the man, which impresses one with a 
not unpleasant idea of him. One thinks of him as of some 
ancient grave-digger working away in digging graves for, it may 
be, the young and the beautiful—taithful to the post, with no sort 
of spiritual perception of the nature of the employment—but 
still faithful, tough,—with glimpses of a rude humour, and dim 
consciousness that here is his work anyhow, and that he will 
labour to the last in it. You may study him as a genuine Briton 
of his kind. And, though his sea experiences had not been of 
the romantic yachting kind, God knows, thirty years found him 
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still with a “love of the sea,"—though up to his ears in con- 
mentaries on Juvenal, and “ brushings away” of “literary flies!” 
Nay, it is on record, that he could not sit down to compose 
those diatribes which enraged Hazlitt, unless there sat in the 
room to cheer him, with her presence, an ancient plebeian female, 
to whom he had a “ Platonic” attachment! So he had a heart 
then, and had not expended it all in ferocious iambics! We 
would ask that ancient female, were she still in the flesh, whether 
there was not a better William Gifford, than the bowed, keen- 
eyed, grim, wooden man, who scowled at Hunt in the room 
where he was first pointed out to him. 

Hunt is right in denying him “genius.” His “ Baviad” and 
** Mezviad” are very poor productions. A vigour of abuse, with 
now and then a glimpse of grim humour, distinguishes them; 
all the rest is imitation of Pope, and personal violence. It looks 
very absurd now, that ferocious onslaught on the poor clique of 
* Della Cruscans,” from Mrs. Piozzi downwards. Fancy— 


“ Weston! who slunk from truth’s imperious light, 

Swells like a filthy toad with secret spite ;” 
and— 
“ Reptile accursed !” 


What crime had been perpetrated by the object of this vitu- 
peration? He had written ridiculous verses! Poor Mrs. Piozzi 
figures as “ Thrale’s Grey Woman,” and her and her colleagues’ 
verses are described as—- 


“The ropy drivel of rheumatic brains.” 


The triumph of such satires was the triumph of the old repute 
of our heroic metre—which when it marched abroad with decent 
energy, bore about it the respectable air of olden times, like an 
ancient carriage glittering with armorial bearings. For the 
satirist always bore in England something dignified and ministerial 
in the way of reputation. He was looked on as a public officer, 
and called himself Censor: till he passed into beadledom, like 
other great officials. 

Gifford has credit given him, in the edition before us, for a 
share in the “ Loves of the Triangles” and the “ New Morality;” 
but the most memorable things in the poetry of the “ Anti- 
Jacobin” are from a different hand. For example, the parody 
on Southey’s “Inscription” for the cell where Henry Marten 
was confined, and the thrice-famous “ Knife-grinder,” bear the 
joint names of “Canning” and “Frere.” The names have 
different degrees of celebrity, indeed. ‘ Whistlecraft” may 
still be read with pleasure by an idle man; and an old age of 
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peaceful literature in the island of Malta has associated the 
name of “ Frere” with that of the scholars of his day. But the 
name of “Classic Canning” gives to the “ Anti-Jacobin” the 
lustre by which it lives, and raises its fiery squibs into literary 
constellations. 

“ Classic Canning” had come up to London—the handsome, 
gentlemanly youth, with his noble brow and his fine dexterous 
intellect—the model “ young gentleman” of his time. He had 
been the very cleverest boy that had perhaps ever appeared in a 
public school, and the author of a Latin “ prize poem,” which 
excited the wonder of mankind,—at Oxford. He was a master of 
debating weapons. If the highest ideal of a life be par- 
liamentary success, and the best qualities those which insure that 
triumph, never was a candidate better fitted for the career. 
While a “ House of Commons” was a debating assembly, in 
which two bodies of gentlemen contended for mastery under 
traditionary flags, the people looking on from afar with admira- 
tion, and a convulsed Europe affording the grandest speculative 
subjects to discuss—why, what could he, as a gifted youth, do 
better than go in and cry, “ Here am 1!” 


“ Skilful in ethics and logic, in Pindar, and poets, un-rivalled.” 


“T, too, can fight, and make my way like the best of you!” The 
time required a very good fighter too, for it was now becoming a 
very sore problem. and destined to occupy some considerable time 
in its solution—how long this kind of debating assembly, which 
was called the “ House of Commons,” could be expected to go 
on without entirely new conditions of action and modes of pro- 
ceeding; so that you had not only to fight, if you were minis- 
terial, the band who desired to be ministerial, but you had to 
keep what they call at sea your “weather-eye” looking out 
during the time, for the general safety of the establishment, 
threatened by “deluges” abroad, and a general thunder-mutter- 
ing everywhere. Canning’s memory is affectionately regarded 
in this country—partly for his fine genial qualities, the heat and 
the light, that radiated from him, and made him loveable among 
mere politicians; chiefly, however, for the holier light of hope, 
which played round him, just when he was taken from us. But 
it is assuredly difficult to get at his real convictions on the great 
problem of the day, when he entered public life, or to see what 
was the notion of duty which he had laid to heart, and determined 
to act on; or how far, indeed, his moral position was higher than 
that of a young Macedonian prince, who, having proved his 
descent, enters to combat in the great Olympic games of the 
world. His “opinions” were always known to be liberal in his 
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yoth; and he enters public life a squire of Tory Pitt’s.* 
However, our special business is not with that question, strictly 
relevant as it is. Canning had peculiarly a fighting man’s 
qualities; in particular, he had a vein of pleasantry native and 
genial in him, and which descended fresh as dew on that hot and 
dry assembly. 
The “ Anti-Jacobin” was started in 1797, and the first num- 
ber appeared on the 20th November of that year, under the 
title of the “ Anti-Jacobin Review.” Gifford did the “heavy 
business”—the general butchering and slaughtering department; 
Canning and John Hookham Frere the elegant and vivacious 
satire, and the only satire worth remembering. The Marquis 
of Wellesley, a scholarly and able man, contributed occasionally, 
particularly Latin verses. ‘The other collaborateurs are not worth 
the recording ink. The purport of the work is signified in its 
title. It was to make war on the French Revolution, and all 
that pertained thereto; on the French Directory, and the 
English sympathizers; on all new literature from suspicious 
quarters; on German dramatic importations. This was com- 
prehensive enough. The full force of the lash fell, of course, on 
the French “miscreants.” The terror of the orthodox at that 
time, and the wild agitation on one side and the other, of old and 
young Europe, we, who only read of it, can just dimly fancy, as 
we can fancy the Lisbon earthquake. It certainly was not from 
Giffords, and such-like heavy or light writers of satirical squibs, 
that you could expect a deep glance or an earnest laying to heart 
of the meaning of the Revolution. Few knew, few were great 
enough to know, that in that storm, awful as it was, the “ Lorp 
was abroad!” But most people could judge of the outward 
phenomena, more or less, by the standard of their own parish, 
or their own House of Commons. Let it be said at once, that 
the “ Anti-Jacobin” poetry can have no value as a protest—does 
not rank with high satire, but properly with conventional and 
squib-satire. For such cleverness and veracity as it had, we 
would give it all due credit. And let us begin accordingly by 
quoting the reputed gem of the collection—the “ Knife-grinder.” 
There were at that time, of course, plenty of republican 
converts in this country, and doubtless they were ready enough 
to make proselytes. Here was agood subject; and Mr. Southey, 
then a young man of very different views from those which he 
subsequently held, happily supplied a satiric form, by his intro- 
duction of “ Sapphics.” 





* The weakest part of Mr. Bell’s agreeable biography is that relating to this 
phase of Canning’s life. 


Sapphics. 


SAPPHICS. 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 


FRIEND OF HumANITY. 

“ Needy Knife-grinder! whither are you going ? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 
Bleak blows the blast ; your hat has got a hole in’t, 

So have your breeches ! 


“ Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
-road, what hard work ’tis crying all day ‘ Knives and 
Scissars to grind O 


“Tell me, Knife-grinder, how you came to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the squire! or parson of the parish ? 
Or the attorney ? 


“ Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 

All in a lawsuit ¢ 


“ (Have you not read the ‘ Rights of Man,’ by Tom Paine ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story.” 


KNIFE-GRINDER. 


“ Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir, 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Torn in a scuffle. 


“ Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish-' 

-Stocks for a vagrant. 


“T should be glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir.” 
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FRIEND OF HumaNITY. 
“ I give thee sixpence ! I will see thee d——d first— 
Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast.” 
[Kicks the knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in a 
transport of Republican enthusiasm and universal 
philanthropy. | 


Such is the famous “ Knife-grinder,” which convulsed the 
Whigs of England with comic delight. Our editor thinks it 
“unnecesary to speak” of it, and subsides into rapturous silence. 
Not only did it make the hit implied in its frequent quotation, but 
it has had a continued influence on the question of the employ- 
ment of “sapphic” metre in English. We doubt not that it de- 
terred many an aspirant from following Mr. Southey in his metri- 
cal experiment. This, however, is not all. Writers on the great 
question of classical metres consider it to have injured our appre- 
ciation of the real Horatian sapphic itself. Mr. Clough conceives 
it to have confirmed our habitual “ misreading” of that metre 
(“ Classical Museum,” vol. iv., p. 347); and over its “ well-known 
jingle” the learned Donaldson has shed erudite tears! (See 
“ Varronianus,” note to p. 276. 

Now, allowing for all this hubbub, is it anything more than a 
rather smart copy of verses, such as our comic publications of the 
day often enough furnish us with? We doubt if a reader pam- 
pered with modern pleasantry would, on coming to it for the 
first time, fresh from “ Punch,” think it anything but a squib of 
ordinary cleverness. As a burlesque of Southey’s “ Widow,” 


however, it was fair enough. We could hardly wish such lines 
as the following to be spared: 


“ Cold was the night wind ; drifting fast the snow fell ; 
Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked ; 
When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey, 

Weary and waysore. 


“ Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections ; 
Cold was the night wind, colder was her bosom : 
She had no home, the world was all before her, 

She had no shelter.” 


The radical objection to this sort of versification is, not that it 
is founded on a misapprehension of the metre it imitates (and it 
is only an ear-imitation of the ordinary jingle), but that it is an 
altogether unsuitable vehicle for the thought and feeling it is in- 
tended to convey. The “poor wanderer” is made to ¢rot, and 
weary and bore us, without exciting our sympathy at all. This 
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exotic metre has none of the magic force which belongs to our 
native rhythm, and which deepens tenfold the impression of a 
fact or a sentiment. The parody on the “inscription” men- 
tioned above is certainly clever. We give the reader the benefit 
of it, prefixing the “inscription” itself :— 


“ INSCRIPTION* 
For the Apartment in Chepstow Castle, where Henry Marten, the Regicide, was 
imprisoned thirty years. 

“ For thirty years secluded from mankind 
Here Marten linger’d. Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison ; not to him 
Did Nature’s fair varieties exist ; 
He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 
Save when through yon high bars he pour’d a sad 
And broken splendour. Dost thou ask his crime ? 
He had REBELL’D AGAINST THE KING, AND SAT 
In JUDGMENT ON HIM; for his ardent mind 
Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on earth, 
And peace and liberty. Wild dreams! but such 
As Plato loved ; such as with holy zeal 
Our Milton worshipp’d. Blessed hopes! awhile 
From man withheld, even to the latter days 
When Christ shall come, and all things be fulfill’d !” 


[IMITATION. ] 


“ INSCRIPTION 
For the Door of the Cell in Newgate, where Mrs. Brownrigg, the Prentice-cide, was 
confined previous to her execution. 

“ For one long term, or e’er her trial came, 
Here Brownrice linger’d. Often have these cells 
Echoed her blasphemies, as with shrill voice 
She screamed for fresh Geneva. Not to her 
Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street, 
St. Giles, its fair varieties expand ; 
Till at the last, in slow-drawn cart, she went 
To execution. Dost thou ask her crime ? 
SHE WHIPP’D TWO FEMALE ’PRENTICES TO DEATH, 
AND HID THEM IN THE COAL-HOLE. For her mind 
Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes ! 
Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 
Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 
The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 
Our Milton, when at college. For this act 
Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws! But time shall come, 
When France shall reign, and laws be all repeal’d !” 





* “(By Southey.—Ep.]” 
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We know few parodies superior to this. Still our admiration 
keeps on this side idolatry. We are tempted to inquire mildly, 
with Leigh Hunt in his “ Autobiography,” whether an “ undue 
amount of fame” has not been allotted to Canning for these jeuz- 
@esprit? Perhaps it is, that there is little wit and humour 
among our public men: assuredly epigrams make a tremendous 
sensation in St. Stephen’s, which seem flat and ponderous to 
common people out of doors. 

Gifford did not contribute much to the humorous attractions 
of the periodical. His fun is like the fun of a Squeers—a savage 
and ghastly pleasantry. This was the weapon he used afterwards 
in the * Quarterly Review” against critics like Hazlitt, and poets 
like Keats. The “ Anti-Jacobin’s” judgments have of course 
turned out badly enough. It attacked Coleridge, and called 
Godwin and Holcroft “ creeping creatures.” To see how Gifford 
fails in humour, it is only needful to glance at those parts of his 
* Juvenal” which required that quality—to compare, for instance, 
his rendering of the account of the ménage of Codrus with that 
of Dryden. 

Few people read the “ Loves of the Triangles,” in which Can- 
ning’s hand was employed, for few have read Darwin’s “ Loves 
of the Plants,” which it burlesques. The parody grows flat, after 
a few lines have put you in possession of the idea of the bur- 
lesque. The ingenious notion of Darwin was to “enlist imagi- 
nation under the banners of science.” To this end, he devotes 
a long poem, in which the Popian verse is painfully echoed and 
re-echoed, to describing the “sexual system of Linnzeus,” and 
so endeavours to impersonate poetically the flower as divided 
and classified by the botanist. E.G. “Galantha nivalis. The 
Snowdrop. Six males, one female.” Such is the scientific de- 
scription of that well-beloved flower. Here comes the worthy 
Doctor's poetic one :-— 

“ Warm with sweet blushes bright GaLantua glows 
And prints with frolic step the melting snows : 
O’er silent floods, white hills and glittering meads, 
Six rival swains the playful beauty leads.” 

He would be a clever fellow who could see the poetry of the 
snowdrop here! The doctor’s attempt was indeed a difficult 
one. He had to take the flower, after science had divided it, 
put the disjecta membra, Medea-fashion, into the cauldron of his 
imagination, and bring out a poetic unity! His book is the 
failure, the monotonous failure, of a gifted man. Accordingly, 
it too was fair game for the satirists; and so the “ Loves of the 
Triangles” brought in a happy enough ridicule of it, in which— 

“The obedient pulley, strong Mecuanics ply, 
And wanton Optics roll the melting eye.” 
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Canning also wrote the greater part of the “ Rovers”—a happy 
burlesque of the imitations of the German sentimental drama, 
then having a great run in London. To this parody we are in- 
debted for the inexhaustible joke—* A sudden thought strikes 
me! Let us swear an eternal friendship!” 

The weakest part of the Anti-Jacobin poetry is that which is 
intended to be serious, and to express the indignation of the 
Satiric Muse. ‘ New Morality,” which is attributed to Canning 
and Frere, we consider the worst poem in the collection. The 
assumption of moral sternness does not sit well on the authors of 
the “ Knife-grinder.” Happy cuts of ridicule occur, but the 
effect of the whole is that of “tedious malignity,” to quote a 
significant expression of old Johnson’s. And after all, has not 
“Time, the avenger,” convinced most sincere and thinking 
people that the revolutionaries—even some of worst repute—had 
at bottom an ardent sincerity in their souls during that terrible 
struggle, which is more honourable and respectable than the 
quasi-epicurean position of the orthodox lampooner, who laughs 
at them from his Rabelaisian “easy chair.” Canning’s satire 
sometimes erred against good taste, but oftener against good 
feeling; and in this poem he speaks of— 


“ RoLanp the just, with ribands in his shoes, 
And Rouanp’s spouse,” ... . 


in a tone of ungenerous ribaldry, and verging on the simious— 
the lowest form that satire can assume. 

A great satirist, as we have indicated above, is a large-hearted 
man. Burns and Dr. Johnson—both men who perpetually 
emitted satire—are admirable instances. And a great satire 
enjoys the vitality of great poetry, and has its verdict to give, its 
protest to make, to all generations. But of course there is every 
variety of degrees in this as in other literary departments, and 
so we are perpetually seeing the name of satire applied to mere 
squibs and ephemeral productions, and the character of satirist 
and censor assumed by men who have neither its moral position 
nor its intellectual qualities. 

If we ask, then, as the world at last asks of every production, 
What is the moral upshot of the “ Anti-Jacobin’s” achievements? 
the answer must be, that it cleverly ridiculed what was laugh- 
able on the surface of public movements which were true at 
bottom! One can scarcely preserve one’s gravity, by the by, 
while one weighs this kind of manufacture in the critical scales. 
But this * Anti-Jacobin” poetry has been so long cried up, ap- 
plauded, roared at, chuckled over, that it is by no means a super- 
fluous task to give a hint or two as to its real value. The big- 
wigs that it shook are gone to the limbo of old wigs. The ideas, 

[Vol. LVIiI. No. CXIV.]—New Serigs, Vol. I. No. IT. 11 
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institutions, prejudices, passions, which it maintained and sup- 
ported, have lost immensely since its time in power and import- 
ance. The writers whom it ridiculed, and whom its contributors 
ridiculed for long years, have emerged from behind the clouds of 
ignorance and prejudice and hate, and shine in our literature as 
the permanent ornaments of their age. Canning’s memory 
itself is chiefly loved as that of one who was advancing to be a 
reformer. Poor old Gifford sleeps tranquilly—his cobbling of 
all kinds finished !—and—opera sequuntur ! 

We gave above, in a rapid paragraph, a sketch of the “develop- 
ments” which our political libelling underwent after the “ Anti- 
Jacobin’s” time. Moore is incomparably the first performer in 
this line that our literature possesses. His light airy satire 
effervesces like the poison in the Venetian glass. We shall see 
nothing so brilliant, so subtle, so searching, so Figaro-like, again. 
Theodore Hook’s verse we always thought overrated. Up and 
down our Tory literature of the last quarter of a century, is scat- 
tered plenty of brilliant squib-writing, the work of such geniuses 
as Maginn, and other “ Fraserians,”—a peculiar school—satiric, 
bacchanalian, classical—a school which prided itself apparently 
on violence, classical literature, and punch-drinking; which 
delighted to brew its punch with the water of the Aganippe! 

The good old classic satire is apparently defunct, for the 
* New Timon” we cannot consider a successful specimen. Our 
political and literary wars now go on, too, with decorum and 
moderation. Problems, involving matters too solemn for squib- 
writing, engage our statesmen. Comic publications, having no 
party interests, make their fun and satire of the harmless nature 
which does not startle “ families.” Dulness rules in high places. 
Meanwhile, the genius of satire embodies itself in the novel, and 
in that sphere has the thousand-fold varieties of cant to war 
against. Real satire is perhaps recurring to its early origin, and 
becoming dramatic. At all events, a Gifford or a Mathias, ot 
any solemn old censor of an abusive turn, would now pass for a 
“bore,” and that only. Their kind of weapon is as out of date as 
the catapult. Indeed, why should we retain the solemn ancient 
form? The spirit of satire will always live in the hearts of the 
enemies of baseness, dulness, cant, nonsense, and will work 
successfully in forms suited to each age. The “English Bards” 
is but a school exercise; the real satirical work of Byron was 
done in the “ Juan,” where he held up a glass to the age with 
a vengeance—showed it what a languid, empty, false thing it 
was; how it sneered at everything as a “bore,” and was yet 
perishing, “bored” by its own spiritual and moral inanition. 
“Don Juan” is the satire of the time. 

As for our defunct friend thus brought before us—the “ Anti- 
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Jacobin”—it may still be read with interest, as a curiosity. At 
best, however, it can only be a curiosity; and we feel as if we 
had been discoursing speculatively on the mummy of some long 
dead mime. 
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Art. VII.—GortuHe as A MAN oF SCIENCE. 


. Goethe's Werke. 40 vols. Stuttgart. 1840. 


. urres d Histoire Naturelle de Goethe, comprenant Divers 
Mémoires d’ Anatomie Comparée, de Botanique et de Géo- 
logie. Traduits et Annotés, par Ch. F. Martins. Avec Atlas. 
Paris. 


HE antithesis to Poetry, as Wordsworth felicitously said, is 
not Prose, but Science. Therefore have Poets and Men 

of Science, in all times, formed two distinct classes, and never, 
save in one illustrious example, exhibited the twofold manifesta- 
tion of Poetry and Science working in harmonious unity: that 
single exception is Goethe. There have been philosophic poets, 
and men of science with poetical tastes, but the absolute fusion 


of high scientific capacity with the highest — power has, 


we believe, been limited to the single example just cited. One 
might, indeed, put in a claim for Leonardo da Vinci, that great 
artist having anticipated discoveries which made Galileo and 
Kepler, Meestlin and Maurolycus, Castelli, and even some 
modern geologists, famous; not to mention his clear insight 
into the Baconian Method of experiment and observation as the 
guides to just theory in the investigation of Nature.* Yet in an- 
swer to such a claim, as an exception, we might show how Science 
was necessary to a painter’s education, and how his very materials, 
as it were, lead him into some superficial acquaintance with 
scientific processes; whereas, so far from Science forming the 
necessary preparation to a poet, it is radically opposed, both in 
method and detail, to all our ideas of his education. Indeed, the 
antithesis between Poetry and Science is so marked, that when 
Goethe claimed a hearing on abstruse and comprehensive 
questions of positive science, the world at large very naturally 
prejudged the matter, and somewhat superciliously regarded his 
efforts as those of a poet dabbling in science ; while professional 
men, with professional contempt, shrugged their shoulders at the 
“amateur.” They did so then, they do so now. It is true, that 





* Hallam, “ Literature of Europe,” vol. i. p. 304. 
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the great comparative Anatomists and Botanists of our day are 
too sensible of Goethe’s immense services, not to speak of him 
with respect; and Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire mentions, with 
no slight exultation, the conformity of Goethe’s views with those 
of his illustrious father. Yet even the men who alone do him 
justice, because alone competent to appreciate the importance of 
his labours, would, we may safely assert, rank him still higher as 
a Naturalist, were they not also somewhat under the common 
prejudice as regards the Poet. It is difficult in considering the 
Metamorphosis of Plants, the Unity of Composition, and the 
essays on Comparative Osteology, to forget that the cunning 
hand which holds the scalpel also wrote “ Faust,” “ Goetz von 
Berlichingen,” ‘“ Meister,” and “Iphigenia.” ‘The same diffi- 
culty has been felt with regard to Buffon, in whom the majority 
still refuse to see the great thinker beneath the splendid writer. 
Buffon was a stylist, ergo, not a philosopher: that is the uncon- 
scious reasoning. Goethe was a poet, ergo, he could not have 
been a scientific thinker: that is said openly. 

It is time to dissipate such errors, and to examine more strictly 
into Goethe’s pretensions. Even those best informed on this 
point are not thoroughly informed, for the materials demand 
extensive and minute search. 

Let us first quote three unexceptionable authorities, not German, 
to prove that the subject is worthy of serious investigation, and 
that Goethe is accepted as a man of science by competent pcr- 
sons. He takes his rank among the few great Naturalists whose 
biographies follow in the “ Dictionnaire des Sciences Naiurelles,” 
the writer very justly remarking, that “ pour Gocthe en effet 
Pétude de histoire naturelle ne fut pas un simple caprice, ou 
une distraction 4 ses innombrables travaux; ce fit une ceuvre 
sérieuse et dans laquelle il a marqué l’empreinte de son génie. 
.... Ils’y appliqua non en amateur qui se contente de 
notions générales, mais en savant qui n’arrive a la généralisation 
qu’a force de détails.’ 

We must also give Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s emphatic 
verdict ; its importance will excuse the length of the extract, and 
we leave it untranslated, in order that the actual expressions 
may be weighed :— 


“En outre, et sans parler ici de ses mémoires non moins nombreux 
sur la physiologie végétale, de ses notices géologiques sur plusicurs 
contrées de Allemagne, et surtout de son ouvrage sur l’optique et les 
couleurs, qui restent tout a fait en dehors de mon examen, on doit 4 la 
jeunesse de Goethe plusieurs autres travaux zootomiques que l’auteur 
n’a point lui-méme mis au jour, mais qui, communiqués par lui a divers 
anatomistes Allemands, et honorablement cités par eux, sont un peu 
plus tard entrés dans la science. II en est ainsi, par exemple, des 
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recherches de Goethe sur le crane des mammiféres, dont les résultats, 
publiés en partie par Loder et Seemmering, ont surtout contribué a fixer 
attention des anatomistes sur une piéce tour-d-tour appelée os trans- 
versal, pari¢tal impair, épactal, os de Goethe, et interpariétal. En 
présence de faits qui attestent des études préliminaires, solides, pra- 
tiques et poursuivies avec persévérance pendant quinze années—en 
présence de travaux aussi nombreux et continués par l’auteur presque 
jusque sur son lit de mort, les droits de Goethe au titre de naturaliste 
ne sauraient étre un instant douteux. 

“ Assurément, si homme qui a fait tout cela, n’efit pas été en méme 
temps l'un des plus grands poétes—le plus grand peut-étre de l’Alle- 
magne—Vidée ne ffit venue & personne de n’attribuer 4 Goethe que des 
vues poétiques sur la nature, ou bien, selon les expressions employées 
par lui-méme pour caractériser quelques pensées jetées dans ses premiers 
ouvrages littéraires, des désirs de connaitre qui sévaporaient en vagues 
et inutiles contemplations. Et surtout, si la vie de Goethe, cette vie dans 
toutes les phases de laquelle la science a eu une si belle part, efit été 
plus complétement connue, nul n’eiit admis cette erreur, encore partagée 
par plusieurs, que les travaux scientifiques de Goethe se réduisent & 
quelques brillants essais de jeune homme et a quelques réminiscences 
de vieillard. 

“Toutes ces opinions préconcues, que j’avoue avoir conservées tres 
long-temps, et qui ne sont tombées que devant un examen approfondi 
des faits, sont nées du sentiment, exagéré peut-étre, que nous avons 
tous, sans méme y avoir réfléchi, sur l'immense différence des conditions 
psychologiques qui tendent a constituer le pocte et le naturaliste, et des 
fueultés par lesquelles ils se distinguent.” * 

To this we will add the authority of the greatest living com- 
parative anatomist — Richard Owen—who, in his celebrated 
work “ Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton,” 
(page 3,) says, “ Goethe, indeed, had taken the lead in inquiries 
of this nature in his determination, in 1787, of the special 
homology of that part of the human upper maxillary bone, which 
is separated by a more or less extensive suture from the rest of 
the bone in the foetus; and the philosophical principles propounded 
in the great poet's famous anatomical essays, called forth the valuable 
labours of the kindred spirits, Oken, Bojanus, Neckel, Carus, and 
other eminent cultivators of anatomical philosophy in Germany.” 

The mere versatility of intellect implied by these scientific 
labours in a poet, ought not to astonish us in one who, with 
Shakspeare, certainly deserved the epithet “myriad-minded,” 
but should be accepted as a fact. He notes the disinclination of 
the public to accord praise to any man who aims at success in 
different spheres, and while finding it perfectly natural, wisely 
adds, that an energetic nature feels itself brought into the world 
for its own development, and not for the approbation of the 


* « Essais de Zoologie Générale,” 139. Supp. a Buffon, tome 31. 
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public: “it declines fatiguing and exhausting itself by always 
doing the same thing, and seeks elsewhere relaxation.” If 
therefore, Goethe passed from the elaboration of great anatomical 
laws to the composition of a comic opera, the reason was that his 
versatile nature demanded varieties of activity.* 

It should not be forgotten, however, that one very active cause of 
the disrespect with which men consider his scientific labours, is 
the bad taste of his polemics with Newton. He laboured for years 
to replace the Newtonian theory of colours by a theory of his 
own, carefully elaborated from original experiments. It is quite 
beyond our competence to decide upon the truth of his theory— 
non nostrum est tantus componere lites—and in the servility of 
ignorance we naturally range ourselves on the side of —s 
But even as historians we cannot help the remark, that not only 
-has Goethe’s theory against it the immense authority of Newton, 
and all physical inquirers since Newton’s day—a body of compact, 
demonstrable doctrine, incessantly proving its truth by fresh 
discoveries deduced from its principles; but over and above this 
it has against it Goethe’s own conduct, which, to our minds, is 
very suspicious. The remark was originally made to us by 
Charles Kingsley, who, commenting on Goethe’s well known 
irritability on this subject, and this alone, alluded to the noto- 
rious fondness of authors for their weak points.t Goethe had a 
vague feeling that his conclusions were not sound, and had the 
jealousy incident to imperfect conviction. We have only to 
compare his conduct on other points, and the force of the re- 
mark will make itself felt. If the opposition with which his 
theories were met by scientific men was enough to justify the 
tone he assumed, and to explain his sensitiveness on the point, 
how was it that, aithough his discovery of the intermaxillary bone 
was forty years before it was accepted (and when he first pro- 
pounded it to Campér, the only answer he received was a com- 
pliment onthe beauty of his handwriting); although his “ Meta- 
morphosis of Plants” was treated as a poetical fiction; although 
his views on comparative anatomy were only accepted when 
taken up by others,—how was it, we ask, that in these cases he 





* A friend of the writer’s confessed that, to escape from the absorbing inte- 
rest of his physiological researches, he wrote a comedy, and returned to his 
studies refreshed. 

7 Liston thought that tragedy was his forte. Eckermann tells us that Goethe 
would repeatedly say, “ As for what I have done as a poet I take no pride in it 
whatever. Excellent poets have lived at the same time with myself—more 
excellent poets have lived before me, and others will come after me. But that 
in my century I am the only person who knows the truth in the difficult 
science of colours—of that, I say, I am not a little proud. There I have a con- 
sciousness of a superiority to many.”— Conversations with Goethe (Oxen- 
ford’s translation), ii. p. 145. See also vol. i. p. 109. 
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maintained a dignified attitude, and never showed more than 
a moderate and reasonable sensitiveness to neglect and opposition ? 
On the “Farbenlehre” he could bear no contradiction; Ecker- 
mann relates a curious conversation, wherein he brings forward 
a fact he has observed which contradicts the theory; and Goethe 
not only grows angry, but refuses to admit the fact. 

To speak our whole mind with the frankness demanded by 
truth—and no one will accuse us of want of respect for Goethe 
—we must say that not only is the “Farbenlehre” his very weak 
point, and his whole demeanour in the controversy that of one 
painfully conscious of being in the wrong; but if there is one 
department, wherein he shows himself to disadvantage as a man 
of Science it is in Optics. We do not deny the value of many 
of his observations, nor do we question the testimony of Artists 
so freely given as to the value and suggestiveness of his book to 
them: we are not unaware of the labour of years which furnished 
him with materials; but we think his optical researches and 
theories show that whatever rank he may hold in Science, it is 
not as an experimentalist that he shines. And this leads us to 
a more specific exposition of his peculiar attributes as a phi- 
losopher. 

In Science there are Hodmen and Architects; men who 
assemble materials, and men who organize materials; men who 
make small discoveries, and men who point out the paths where 
great discoveries may be made. The Hodmen are of all degrees 
of capacity, from plodding dulness to a mastery which almost 
claims a place among the Architects; but with them we have no 
concern here, our purpose is only with the Architects, the 
Thinkers of the great thoughts which are to occupy generations 
and widen the horizon of philosophy. Among these there are 
two classes, types of the two Methods, Analytical and Syn- 
thetical, Inductive and Deductive. These two are so well 
described by Goethe in his parallel of Cuvier and Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, that we avail ourselves of the description to throw light 
on his own position. 


“Cuvier is never weary of observing and describing accurately what 
falls under his own observation, and thus extending his empire over an 
immense surface; Geoffroy St. Hilaire studies in silence the analogies of 
organized beings and their mysterious affinities: the former starts from 
Individuals in order to arrive at a Whole which is pre-supposed, although 
considered unattainable ; the latter carries within himself the image of 
this Whole, and lives in the persuasion that little by little the Indi- 
viduals will be deduced from it. Cuvier gratefully adopts all Geoffroy’s 
discoveries in the field of observation, and the latter is far from rejecting 
the isolated but decisive observations of his adversary; neither is con- 
scious of this reciprocal influence. Cuvier, for ever analyzing and dis- 
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tinguishing, always using observation as his starting point, does not 
believe in the possibility of an intuition—a prevision of a part in the 
whole. A desire to know and distinguish what cannot be seen by 
bodily eyes, or touched by hands, seems to him exorbitant. Geoffroy, 
resting on fixed principles, abandons himself to his lofty inspirations, 
and does not submit to the authority of this method. 

“No one will blame me for repeating, after this preparatory exposé, 
what I have said above, that here may be seen the contest of two 
opposite forces of the human mind, almost always isolated and scattered, 
so that they are now as rarely combined among scientific as among other 
men. Their heterogeneity renders a connexion between them difficult, 
and it is with regret that they mutually help one another. Long 
personal experience added to the teachings of the History of Science, 
make me fear that human nature will never be able to resist the 
contest. I will gostill further : analysis requires so much perspicacity, 
such sustained attention, such aptness at tracing variations of form in 
the smallest details, and such talent for nomenclature in naming these 
differences, that one can scarcely blame the pride of a man gifted with 
all these faculties, if he looks upon this method as the sole true 
and rational one. How could he make up his mind to share a fame so 
painfully acquired by laborious efforts with a rival who has had the art 
of reaching without difficulty a goal where the prize should be given 
only to industry and perseverance ? 

“ Assuredly, the man who starts from an Idea has a right to feel 
proud of having conceived a leading Principle; he will confidently 
repose on the certainty that isolated facts will verify what he has pointed 
out in the general fact. A man in such a position ‘has naturally a 
legitimate pride caused by the consciousness of strength, and we cannot 
be surprised if he refuses to yield any of his advantages, and protests 
against insinuations tending to lower his genius in order to exalt that 
of his adversary.” 

In describing Geoffroy, he has sketched the broad outlines of 
his own Method. Although the greater part of his life was 
varied by scientific researches, and the last pages he ever wrote 
were devoted to a review of Geoffroy’s “ Philosophie Zoologique,” 
yet he never had a special scientific education, and only manipu- 
ated scientific ideas, so to speak: for although he spared no 
labour in research, his researches were always undertaken to 
discover in analysis that which in synthesis had already been 
made present to him. Hence the accidents of his education 
operated with the tendency of his mind to keep him rather in 
the domain of Philosophy than in that of inductive science. He 

viewed nature from the heights, and descended into the plains 
merely to verify the truth of his observation. He was an Archi- 
tect, but he sought his materials. Hence, we believe, the failure 
of the “ Farbenlehre.” 


It will be greatly to misunderstand the drift of the foregoing, 
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if from it the reader conclude that Goethe was a “ German 
Metaphysician”—a man who played with symbols, and neglected 
facts—a man who tried to supply the slow process of Observation 
by the facile rapidity of Reasoning. Goethe was eminently a 
positive thinker. Whatever may have been his deficiencies as 
an experimentalist—whatever may have been the defects of his 
various theories—the attitude of his mind, the organic tendency 
of his nature, was eminently scientific; and it is owing to that 
tendency that he made great discoveries, and deserves his place 
beside the Geoffroy St. Hilaire, whose character he describes, and 
whose great discoveries were made by them both simultaneously. 

His scorn of Metaphysics breaks out in various parts of his 
works. ‘ A man who speculates is like an animal led round in 
acircle by some malignant spirit on a dreary heath, while beyond 
the circle lies the beautiful pasture.” 


Ein Mensch der spekulirt 

Ist wie ein Thier, auf diirrer Heide 

Von einem bisen Geist im Kreis herum gefiihrt 
Und rings herum ist schéne, griine Weide. 


No one conversant with his poetry, and the intense feeling for 
concrete reality which animates it, will suspect him of any pre- 
dilection for vague speculation. “ Fir Philosophie im eigentlichen 


Sinne hatte ich kein organ—I had no capacity for that which we 
Germans call philosophy,” he confesses in a little essay on the 
“Influence of the New Philosophy ;” and his remarks on Kant 
are curiously illustrative of his mind. He read Kant’s two great 
works and appropriated therefrom certain formulas suitable to 
his own views. “I could very well accept his @ priort know- 
ledge, as also his a priori synthetical judgments, for my own life 
had been passed in creating and observing, in synthesis and 
analysis: the systole and diastole of human thought were to me like 
asecond breathing process—never separated, never pulsating.” It is, 
however, in his admirable essay on “ Experiment as the Mediator 
between the Object and Subject,”—( Der Versuch als Vermittler 
von Object und Subject, 1793,”) that we gain the most formal 
expression of his views on Method, an essay that may be read 
with advantage by every thinker, with sympathy by every 
positivist. 

“ Man,” he says, “at first regards all external objects with 
reference to himself, and rightly so. For his whole fate depends 
on them, on the pleasure or pain they cause him, on their utility 
or danger to him.” This, which is the initial stage of all specu- 
lation, and has for Method the determination of external things 
according to analogies drawn from within, is essentially metaphy- 
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sical, and gains its definite formula in the axiom ef Des Cartes, 
that “all clear ideas are true.”* Goethe passes on to the subse- 
quent, or positive stage, by remarking how much more difficult 
is the task of discerning objects as related among each other, 
and not as related to us; for here the term of comparison dis- 
appears. We give up our touchstone of Pleasure and Pain, Use 
and Danger, and with godlike indifference becoming spectators, we 
seek that which is, not that which touches us—* Als gleichgiiltige 
und gleichsam géttliche Wesen suchen und untersuchen was ist, 
und nicht was behagt.” Thus shall the real Botanist consider 
neither the Beauty nor the Use of Flowers, so much as their 
laws of growth and their relations to the rest of the vegetable 
world; and as the sun shines on them and developes them all, so 
must he with calm contemplative eye regard them, taking the 
terms of comparison—the data for his judgment—not from within 
his own mind, but from the circle of the things he contemplates. 
Goethe continues to develope this theme; but we have done 
enough to indicate with precision his attitude as a positivist. He 
gives to Observation and to Reason their respective functions ; 
and while, on the one hand, insisting on the necessity of due 
regard to facts and experiments; on the other, vindicates the 
claim of the deductive method. What he taught he practised. 
Although, as before hinted, his proper domain is that of general 
ideas—his eye never for a moment ceases to observe reality. 

In a note inserted among the fragments at the end of the 
“Farbenlehre” is one entitled— Important assistance derived 
from a single felicitous phrase.” It alludes to an epithet used by 
Dr. Heinroth as characteristic of his mind. The epithet is 
gegenstandlich, by which Goethe says, “is meant that my thoughts 
are never independent of the objects ;” or, to express it in more 
familiar language, instead of his thoughts wandering off into 
vagueness, they are always inseparably connected with concrete 
realities. By this the old antagonism of Metaphysics and Science 
is again illustrated; luminously so in the following comment 
Goethe makes upon the phrase. 


“ Here let me confess that the grand oracular phrase, Know thyself, 
always presented itself suspiciously to my mind, as a cunning term of 4 
secret Priesthood, desirous of perplexing man by the ambition of inso- 
luble questions, and thus perverting his active contemplation of the out- 
ward world into a sterile contemplation of the inward world. Man only 
knows himself in as far as he knows external nature, which he knows 
only in himself and himself only in it.” 


If that phrase about priestly cunning be meant seriously, it is 





* “Quicquid tam claré ac distinct? percipitur quam istud verum est.”— 
Princip. Phil., p. 4. 
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a serious error; but the meaning of the whole passage is a pro- 
found one, and the closing sentence might form the epigraph to 
Comte’s “ Philosophie Positive.” Goethe proceeds to show, in 
reference to his poems and his science, how truly the epithet 
gegenstindlich characterizes his mind. 

Let us descend from these general to particular considera- 
tions; and first to the history of his scientific studies, which— 
written in various parts of his works—presents not the least 
instructive aspect of his career, showing, as it does, the con- 
stancy underlying all his versatility—the unity animating the 
variety of his life. 

A child of seven, we find him arranging on a music-stand 
ores, weeds, and other natural productions, as types to form an 
Altar, on the apex of which a pastille is lighted, symbolical of the 
aspiration of man’s soul! Asa youth, we find him herborizing 
and theorizing. As‘a student at Strasbourg, we find him neglect- 
ing jurisprudence for Spielman’s “ Lectures on Chemistry” and 
Lobstein’s “ Lectures on Anatomy.” In his note-book of that 
period, we see traces of the study of physics, especially electricity, 
and the first dawn of chromatic investigations is here notice- 
able. These are but incidental studies, it is true; yet we 
find him in all his voyages actively observing, and speculating on 
every fact, geological, meteorological, botanical, or zoological, 
which he meets with: thus silently and unconsciously amassing a 
store of material for after use. Shakspeare, Spinoza, and Lin- 
neeus, are the three men who, he says, exercised the most constant 
influence over his mind—then hesitating between poetry, philoso- 
phy, and science. 

in 1780, under the guidance of his friend Loder, he studied 
anatomy with a direct and serious object. The conception of 
the Metamorphosis of Plants had not, he says, then germinated 
in his mind ; but the parent thought, the idée mére, as the French 
happily style it, must have been in his mind, for we find him 
then endeavouring to construct his osteological Type ; and this 
notion of a Type, with its collateral notions of modification and 
development, lies at the basis of biological philosophy. Accord- 
ing to his notion of an osteological Type, every portion of an 
animal was to be traced in all other animals; and the anatomical 
difficulty was that of detecting the identity amidst such diver- 
sities of form and position. In this search he made his first 
anatomical discovery, and the discovery, though of no great 
importance, is illustrative of his philosophical mind. We allude 
to the intermaxillary bone, which was then supposed to belong 
to the ape and lower animals, and by its absence in the human 
skull to establish a point of difference between human and simial 
structure. His studies in comparative anatomy had convinced him 
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that men were without a compass on that vast ocean—they wanted 
a Method; so he pushed aside all treatises, and turned to 
Nature. ‘*I chose the skeleton of a quadruped, the horizontal 
position being the most characteristic, and 1 proceeded to study 
it piecemeal from head to tail.” The intermaxillary bone being 
the first in that order, he followed its modifications through the 
animal series, and then he came to man, who was said not to 
have the bone. “ But that bone being remarkable as containing 
the incisor teeth, 1 could not well understand how man pos- 
sessed incisor teeth and not the bone in which they are fixed.” 
Guided by this light, he soon discovered unmistakeable traces of 
the existence of this bone, which in the fcetus is as visible as in 
animals. He intended publishing this discovery in an essay, 
accompanied by plates, which were to represent this bone in a 
continuous series from its simplest form to its most developed, 
and thence to its concealment in man, “ where it seems afraid 
lest it should reveal the voracity of the wild beast.” 

Although the fact is now beyond dispute, when first Goethe 
announced it—even to men so eminent as Camper and Blumen- 
bach—it met with contemptuous rejection ; for, as he truly says— 
“The phrases men are accustomed to repeat incessantly end by 
becoming convictions, and ossify the organs of intelligence ;” and 
it having been constantly repeated that man was distinguished 
from the monkey by the absence of the intermaxillary, no dis- 
covery could be entertained if it contradicted that phrase. Loder, 
Spix, and Sémmering willingly recognised the discovery, but it 
was forty years before Goethe saw it generally accepted. 

This discovery was made in 1785, and, although not published, 
was communicated to several anatomists; in 1787, Loder mentions 
it in his “ Compendium.” We give these dates for the purpose 
of making more evident that simultaneity of discoveries, so often 
leading to unjust charges of plagiarism in matters of science, and 
which we shall see curiously illustrated in the course of this 
article. In 1786, the great Vicq d’Azir published his “Traité 
d’Anatomie,” wherein he not only gives a distinct apercu 
of the presence of this bone in man, but adduces it in sup- 
port of his conception of a type according to which Nature 
works ;* thus showing a coincidence of discovery which is self- 
explained, because the discovery in both cases was a deduction 


* “Peut on s’y refuser enfin, en comparant les os maxillaires antérieurs que 
jappelle incisifs dans les quadrupédes avec cette piéce osseuse qui soutient les 
dents incisives supérieures dans homme, ou elle est sé¢parée de l’os maxillaire 
par une petite felure trés remarquable dans les foetus, a peine visible dans les 
adultes, et dont personne n’avait connu ’usage.” 
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from a general principle, and that general principle was in the 
air, so to speak, breathed by philosophic anatomists of the day. 

“ My long and conscientious studies of the metamorphosis of 
plants,” Goethe says, “ revealed to me many luminous points of 
view from whence to study the organization of animals.” And, 
indeed, one sees throughout his biological speculations the same 
parent thought everywhere lighting up the manifold obscurities, 
and reducing the diversities of Nature to unity in the laws of 
growth. His celebrated theory of plant-metamorphosis, as we 
are told by a considerable authority, Auguste de St. Hilaire, 
was for a long while neglected—“ et depuis dix ans (written in 
1838) il n’a peut-étre pas été publié un seul livre d’organographie 
ou de botanique descriptive qui ne porte l’empreinte des idées 
de cet écrivain illustre.”* 

Linneeus, indeed, had an apercu of this doctrine, as we see in his 
phrase Principium florum et foliorum idem est, but the develop- 
ment and establishment of this apercu into a theory was Goethie’s 
own. His book,” says M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire, “ met the 
same lot as the phrase of Linneeus—it was neglected. The 
savans did not read it, imagining that, ¢oming from the pen of a 
poet, it could be nothing more than a reverie, written in the false 
poetic style of the ‘ Loves of the Plants.’ How ill they under- 
stood the genius of Goethe, that flexible genius which assumed 
every form, and always selected that which suited best his sub- 
ject ... .. When Goethe wrote upon science, he was grave 
as science itself. He had given the models of several kinds of 
literary composition, and he gave one for scientific composition. 
If his work was not at once accepted it was because it appeared too 
soon for his contemporaries—he had anticipated the coming era.” 

Most readers will remember Goethe’s account of his first in- 
terview with Schiller, who irritated him by calling his conception 
of metamorphosis an Jdea, by which he meant a metaphy- 
sical notion, such as German philosophy revels in. The immense 
intellectual difference between them, which that remark implied, 
Goethe felt to be a chasm which only great friendship could 
bridge over. It separated them for years. But Schiller might 
be excused for not seeing the truth of a doctrine only admissible 
into minds previously trained in studies of comparative anatomy. 
Take the leaf, the flower, and the stamen of a rose, and present 
them to the most intelligent man you know, out of the circle of 
physiologists, telling him that they are three forms of the same 
organ variously modified, and await his answer. 


* “Comtes Rendus de Séances de l’Académie,” vii. 437. See also ‘“ Mor- 
phologie Végétale,” i. p. 15. 
T “ Morphologié Végétale,” i. p. 15. 
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Although Germany and France have applied Goethe’s mor- 
phological ideas with great success, yet England—true to her 
anti-metaphysical instinct, unhappily no more than an instinct 
with the majority—has been very chary of giving them admis- 
sion, because the real philosophic method which underlies them 
is not appreciated. While we write, the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science holds its annual sitting in Belfast; 
and before Section D., Professor McCosh has read an admirable 
paper on the “ Morphological Analogy between the Disposition 
of the Branches of Exogenous Plants and the Venation of their 
Leaves,” founded upon Goethe’s theory. We beg particular 
attention to this extract from the Report published in the 
“ Literary Gazette” (No. 1861), wherein the present state of 
scientific thought is not inaptly characterized :— 


“Professor McCosh, ‘On the Morphological Analogy between the 
Disposition of the Branches of Exogenous Plants and the Venation of 
their Leaves,’ endeavoured with great ingenuity to generalize and reduce 
to a common law the peculiarities which are manifested in the branching 
of exogenous plants, starting with the theory propounded by Goethe, 
that all the appendages of plants, whether leaves, bracts, sepals, petals, 
or stamens, are formed after a common type, and that that type is the 
leaf. Professor McCosh attempted to show that this theory might be 
extended further, and that the type of the leaf is not only that of all the 
appendicular organs, but of the buds and of the branches, and therefore 
eventually of the whole plant itself. The leaf is to the plant as the 
microcosm to the macrocosm—it is the plant in miniature—a common 
law governs the two, and therefore whatever disposition we find in the 
parts of the leaf, we may expect to find in the parts of the plant, and 
vice vers. Now, the veins of the leaf are the analogue of the branches 
of the plant, and therefore the venation and the ramification must 
essentially harmonize with one another. In illustration of the law, the 
Professor pointed out that, in reticulated leaved plants (to which alone 
he referred) there is a correspondence between the distribution of the 
branches along the axis and the distribution of the venation of the leaf. 
In some plants the lateral branches are disposed pretty equally along 
the axis, whereas in others a number are gathered together at one 
point, and the plant becomes, in consequence, verticillate or whorled. 
The Professor stated, that wherever the branches are whorled, the leaves 
of the plant, as in the rhododendron, or the veins of the individual leaf, 
as in the common sycamore and lady’s mantle, are also whorled. When 
the leaf has a petiole the tree has its trunk unbranched near the base, 
as in the case of the sycamore, apple, &c. ; and when the leaf has no 
petiole the trunk is branched from the root, as in the common orna- 
mental low shrubs, the bay, laurel, holly, box, &c. Professor McCosh 
exhibited an instrument for the measurement of the angles at which 
branches, &c., go off, and in 210 species of plants he found the angles 
of the branches with the stem and those of the veins with the midrib to 
coincide. The Professor stated in conclusion, that he believed there 
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was a similar unity running through linear-leaved plants and mono- 
cotyledons. If substantiated, these views will give greater exactness to 
our distinctions of genera and species, and will lend more exactness to 
our ideas of the physiognomy of plants ; they will at the same time 
exhibit an unity of design in the skeleton of the plant, similar to that 
which exists in the animal world, and so subserve the purpose of the 
natural theologian. In the discussion, a very interesting one, which 
ensued, while all acknowledged the value of the Professor’s memoir, some, 
among whom were Professors Arnott and Balfour, appeared to doubt 
whether the theory would hold good if extended to more numerous 
cases. Professor Allmann again drew attention to the question of 
method. He considered that development demonstrates the vein and 
the branch to be altogether dissimilar organs ; that therefore the funda- 
mental position of Dr. McCosh, the homology of vein and branch, was 
not proved, and consequently that any apparent resemblances between 
such dissimilar organs must be received with great caution. Dr. Lan- 
kester maintained that the paper before the Section was an admirable 
exemplification of the results to be obtained by the @ priort methods of 
the school of Goethe, Carus, and Oken ; while Mr. Huxley made a 
strong reclamation against any such doctrine, asserting that the @ priort 
method, however useful as a stage of the scientific method, as a means 
of what Dr. Whewell has called colligating the facts, not only ceases to 
be useful if we stop here, but becomes absolutely hurtful. In reply, 
Professor McCosh repudiated the @ priori method, and declared himself 
to be in all respects a Baconian. ‘Who shall decide,’ &c., says the 
old adage. It is at any rate not our affair in this place, and if we have 
specially indicated this discussion, it is only because we consider it to be 
an indication that the important question of the proper nature of a true 
scientific method is beginning to agitate the minds of naturalists. When 
it is fairly worked out, we may expect a new era in the annals of 
scientific biology.” 


The loose conceptions of Method which are implied in these 
objections to & priori reasoning, show how excessively imperfect 
is the philosophic education current in England. The vice of 
the a priort method, when it wanders from the right path, is not 
that it goes before the facts, and anticipates the tardy conclusions 
of experience ; but that it rests contented with its own verdicts 
without seeking the verification of facts, or seeking only a partial 
hasty confrontation with facts—what Bacon calls “ notiones temeré 
a rebus abstractas.” ‘The confusion we are alluding to, arises 
from not distinguishing between Metaphysical and Philosophic 
Methods. Englishmen, alarmed at the absurdities which @ priori 
speculations have elaborated, learn to look with suspicion on every 
employment of the @ priori method. But because men cut their 
fingers we need not relinquish knives; and this @ priort weapon 
which alarms the pretended Baconians is one of the most effective 
in the armoury of Science, as indeed the history of Science abun- 
dantly testifies; but it must not be used incautiously. 
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The doctrine of Morphology is doubtless an @ priori doctrine, 
and one not easily accepted by minds unfamiliar with its applica- 
tion. It is difficult to understand how all the bones of the body 
are but modifications of the vertebral column, how the skull is 
but a congeries of four or more vertebrae, and the hands and 
arms, upon which so much of our superiority depends, are but 
“ diverging appendages of the costal or hemal arch of the occipital 
segment of the skull;” yet difficult as these homologies may be 
to trace, there is no doubt of their truth in the minds of those 
who have carefully examined the evidence; and they do but 
show us, in a higher stage, the same Law of Development 
through modification of form to meet different circumstances, 
that lies at the basis of Goethe’s theory of metamorphosis. How 
thoroughly he had grasped this Law, may be seen in the follow- 
ing extract, the great interest and importance of which must 
excuse its length :— 


“That we may the more easily understand organized beings, let us 
glance at minerals. Always homogeneous in their constituent princi- 
ples, they seem susceptible of a thousand different combinations deter- 
mined by fixed laws. Their elements separate easily to form fresh 
combinations : these can be destroyed again, and the body which 
seemed destroyed be recomposed anew. The elementary principles 
separate and reunite therefore, not arbitrarily, but only in a very varied 
manner ; and the constituent elements of inorganic substances are, not- 
withstanding the affinity which unites them, in a state of reciprocal 
indifference ; for an affinity, either stronger or acting at a shorter or 
the shortest distance, can withdraw them from their combinations, in 
order to form a new body of which the elements are unvarying, it is 
true, but seem always ready to be recomposed, or to form, according to 
circumstances, fresh combinations. 

“ The forms of minerals vary according to their chemical composition, 
but it is precisely this influence of the elements over the form which proves 
that the combination is imperfect and temporary. 

“Thus certain minerals owe their existence to the presence of foreign 
substances, the loss of which causes their own dissolution. Beautiful 
transparent crystals fall to dust if they lose their crystallizing water; 
and (to cite a more far-fetched example) the mass of iron filings which 
imitate hair round the loadstone attracting it, resolves itself anew into 
small fractions as soon as the action of the attractive force ceases. 

“The distinctive character of minerals on which we are now insisting, 
is the indifference of their constituent principles, as to their union, co- 
ordination and subordination. They have, however, according to their 
destination, affinities more or less strong, of which the manifestation 
resembles some sort of choice ; therefore chemists appear to grant than 
a power of election in their combinations ; and yet for the most part 
it is only external circumstances, which, by driving or leading them 
here and there, determine the formation of mineral bodies. Far be it 
from us, however, to deny them their share of the general vivifying 
breath which animates the whole of nature. 
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“ How different are organized beings, even the most imperfect! One 
portion of the nourishment they have taken is elaborated and assimilated 
with the substance of the different organs, the other is rejected. Ima 
word, they grow by intussusception. They give, therefore, to this 
food, eminent and entirely special properties ; for at the same time 
that the closest combinations are taking place, they give it form, that 
index of complete life, which, once destroyed, cannot be reconstructed 
from the remains. 

“Compare the inferior with the perfect organisms ; you will see that 
the former, even whilst completely elaborating the elementary bodies 
in order to assimilate them, are unable to bring the organs resulting 
from the process, to that high degree of perfection and unvaryingness 
which is observed in the superior animals. Thus, on descending still 
lower in the scale of beings, we find the plants developing in a fixed gra- 
dation, and presenting to us the same organs under the most varied forms. 

“An exact knowledge of the laws by virtue of which this meta- 
morphosis takes place, will not only advance descriptive botany, but 
also our acquaintance with the physiology of plants. Let us only 
remark, that the leaves and blossoms, the stamens and pistil, the various 
envelopes, and all the other forms, are identical organs, modified by a 
series of vegetative processes, so as to be unrecognisable. 

“The compound leaf and the stipule are the same organ, either 
developed or brought back to its most simple condition. According to 
circumstances, we see a flowering sprout or a sterile branch appear ; 
the calyx, if it advances a step too far, becomes a corolla, and an unde- 
veloped corolla remains like a calyx. The most varied transformations 
become possible in this way, and the knowledge of these laws renders 
research more easy and more productive. The necessity of studying 
the striking transformations of insects has long been felt, and the con- 
viction exists that the entire economy of that class reposes on the idea 
of transformation. A parallel between the metamorphoses of insects 
and those of plants would be interesting ; for the present it will be 
sufficient if we indicate it here in a succinct manner. 

“The vegetable only becomes an individual at the moment when it 
separates from the parent plant in the shape of seed. As soon as 
germination commences, it becomes a being in which not only the 
identical parts reproduce themselves, but in which they are successively 
modified to such an extent that we fancy we behold an unique whole 
composed of very different parts. 

“But observation, and even intuition alone, prove that this whole is 
composed of parts independent of one another ; for plants divided into 
fragments and entrusted to the earth grow again under fresh forms. 

“With the insect it is quite different; the egg which comes from the 
mother has all the characteristics of individuality ; the worm that issues 
from it, all those of distinct unity. Not only are its rings connected 
toyether, but they are also arranged according to a determined order, 
and subordinate to one another; they appear to be, if not animated by 
one will, at least to be led by the same appetite. One can distinguish 
a head and a tail, a superior and an inferior surface ; the organs occupy 
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a definite place, and one cannot be substituted for another. Yet the 
caterpillar is nevertheless an imperfect being, incapable of the most 
important of all the functions, Reproduction ; it is only after a series of 
transformations that it attains to that function. 

“In plants we observe successive stages co-existing in the same 
individual; the stem and root exist when the blossom is developing ; 
fecundation is accomplished whilst the pre-existing and preparatory 
organs are still full of life and strength. The plant fades only at the 
moment when the fecundated seed attains its maturity. 

“Tn the insect it is quite different. It abandons one after the other 
the various envelopes which it throws off, and from the last comes 
forth an evidently new being. Each successive stage differs from the 
preceding, a step backward is impossible. The butterfly emerges from 
the chrysalis and leaves it; the blossom is developed from the stem and 
on the stem. Compare the caterpillar and the moth ; the former is 
composed, like all articulated worms, of analogous parts, the head and 
tail being alone different, the front feet varying but little from the hind 
feet, and the body divided into a number of rings resembling each other. 
The caterpillar sheds its skin several times during its growth; every 
covering seems intended to tear and fall off as soon as its elasticity is 
insufficient to the growth of the animal’s body. The caterpillar becomes 
larger and larger without changing its form, and at last attains a limit 
it cannot exceed. An important change then occurs; it seeks to rid 
itself of the cocoon which formed part of its economy, and thus to free 
itself from all which is useless or injurious to the transformation of its 
grosser elements into more subtle and perfect organs. 

“ The body, whilst thus developing itself, diminishes in length without 
widening proportionably ; and when the last covering falls off, there 
emerges an animal no longer resembling the preceding, but a perfectly 
different being. 

“In order to complete the history of insect transformation, we ought 
to enter into greater details respecting the characteristics of both stages. 
Let us take the caterpillar and moth as an example: the body of the 
latter is no longer formed of parts resembling one another ; the rings 
are grouped to form systems of organs ; some have disappeared com- 
pletely, others are still visible. Three sections exist,—the head and its 
appendages, the thorax which bears the limbs, and the abdomen with 
the organs it contains. We are far from denying the individuality of 
the caterpillar; but it appears to us to be imperfect, from the very fact 
that its parts were in a state of relative indifference, one having as 
much value and power as another, from whence it followed that the 
secondary functions of nutrition and secretion could alone be accom- 
plished ; whilst all those secretions of elaborated juices which produce 
a new being were quite impossible. But when, by means of an internal, 
slow, and gradual process, the organs susceptible of transformation have 
attained the highest degree of perfection ; when, under the influence of 
a heightened temperature the body has discharged and freed itself from 
the juices that clogged it, the parts first become distinct, then divide, 
and acquire, notwithstanding their secret analogy, fixed and marked 
characteristics ; they group themselves by systems, and thus assist in 
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the acomplishment of those varied and energetic functions which, as a 
whole, constitute life. 

“Although the moth is a very imperfect and transitory being com- 
pared with mammalia, yet it shows, by the transformations which take 
place before our eyes, the superiority of a perfect animal over an imper- 
fect one. The parts are distinct, no one could be confounded with 
another, each has its determined functions to which it is inseparably 
bound. Let us recal those experiments which prove that among certain 
animals, limbs which have been cut off can grow again. This, however, 
takes place only among those animals whose limbs resemble each other 
sufficiently to allow of one performing the functions of another, and 
acting as a substitute; or in those whose organization is more flaccid, 
less positive and more easily modified by the element in which they 
live, such as the amphibious animals. 

“The marked distinctions which indicate the limbs, point to the high 
grade which the most perfect animals, and man in particular, occupy in 
the scale of creation. In those regular organizations, every part has a 
determined form, place, and number; and whatever may be the anoma- 
lies produced by the creative activity of the vital forces, the general 
balance is never destroyed. 

“Tt would not have been necessary for us to consider the transforma- 
tions of plants and insects in order laboriously to attain this point of 
view, if we had not hoped thereby to find some light thrown on the 
forms of the perfect animals. 

“ After admitting that the idea of a successive or simultaneous trans- 
formation of identical parts is the basis of all studies of plants or insects, 
our researches about animals will be singularly facilitated, if we admit 
that al! their organs undergo a simultaneous transformation already 
prepared at the moment of conception. In fact, it is evident that all 
the vertebrze are identical organs, and yet any one who should com- 
pare the first cervical vertebra with a caudal vertebra would not find 
atrace of analogical form between them. Here then are parts, the 
affinity of which is undoubted, and which are yet very different ; and it 
is only by examining their organic connexion, their points of similarity, 
and their mutual influence, that we have arrived at a satisfactory 
result. 

“The organic whole presents that perfect harmony which we admire, 
because it is composed of identical parts, insensibly modified. Really 
homogeneous, they appear not only heterogeneous, but antagonistic ; so 
different are their forms, destination, and functions. It is thus, by the 
modification of organs which resemble each other, that nature can 
create systems of the most varied kinds, which sometimes remain 
distinct, sometimes unite and amalgamate. 

“ Metamorphosis takes place among the most perfect animals in two 
ways ; sometimes, as in the vertebre, it makes an identical organ pass 
through a series of degradations. In this case, the type is easily found. 
Sometimes the isolated parts of the type are modified by passing through 
thewhole animal series without losing their characteristics. The vertebral 
column, taken in its whole, is an example of the first kind. The first and 
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second vertebre are a proof of the reality of the second. In fact, not- 
withstanding the incredible modifications which they undergo in each 
animal, a conscientious and attentive observer will follow them through 
all their transformations. 

“From whence we may conclude, that universality, constancy, and 
the limited development of simultaneous transformation, permit the 
establishment of a type ; but the versatility, or rather the elasticity, of 
that type in which nature can follow its own vagaries, on condition of 
preserving to each part its individual character, explains the existence 
of every genus and variety of animal with which we are acquainted.” 


The law of development here illustrated is that to which the 
efforts of Lamarck, and Geoffroy St. Hilaire pointed ; and it 
may be mentioned, in passing, that Lamarck was like Goethe, a 
botanist before he was a zoologist, and he was doubtless led to 
his celebrated hypothesis by the influence of his botanical studies. 
For the sake of keeping dates before the reader’s eye, we may 
mention that Lamarck’s “ Philosophie Zoologique” was published 
in 1809. 

Although Goethe did not push this development hypothesis to 
anything like the extent we see it in Lamarck, it is unquestion- 
able that he had distinctly conceived evolution, as opposed to the 
old idea of creation, to be the organic process of the world ; and 
the stages of this evolution he conceived as a series of modifica- 
tions of simpler beings into more complex beings. Hence the 
resemblance of his speculations to those of Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
is more specific than to those of Lamarck. Indeed, the remark- 
able son of the illustrious anatomist, speaking of Goethe’s anato- 
mical labours, says they present so striking an analogy, and some- 
times so complete an identity, with those of his father, that he feels 
some hesitation in speaking of them. And not the least curious 
part of this is the perfect unconsciousness each was in as to the 
other’s labours. “L’un en Allemagne,” says M. Isidore St. 
Hilaire, “autre en France, n’ont cessé de marcher paralleéle- 
ment, et souvent de front, sans le savoir, et méme sans qw’il fit 
possible de le savoir, vers une semblable rénovation de l’anatomie 
comparée.” 

M. Isidore St. Hilaire here alludes to the conception of the 
true Method of Comparative Anatomy, and the elaboration of a 
Type, or, to use the French phrase, that Unity of Composition 
which philosophy detects in the structure of animated beings. 
To any one conversant with the history of science, we need not 
remark on the capital importance of Method; to say that Goethe 
was among those who first established the true Method of Com- 
parative Anatomy is therefore to say, that he claims a place 
beside the great legislators of science. 

His essay on Comparative Anatomy (“Erster Entwurf einer 
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allgemeinen Einleitung in die vergleichende Anatomie, 1795,”) 
points out the essentially sterile nature of the comparisons then 
made, not only in respect of comparing animals with men and 
with each other, but also (and this arrow flies straight at Cuvier) 
in the foolish and unscientific resource of final causes.* He does 
more than expose the poverty of the reigning Method, he sub- 
stitutes a true one. 

The conception of an anatomical Type or universal pattern 
(allgemeines Bild) according to which all organized beings are 
constructed, although to men of purely analytic minds it has 
ever been repulsive, was a truly scientific conception. This 
Type must not be confounded with a Platonic Idea. It is no 
metaphysical entity, it is simply a scientific artifice. Goethe 
expressly says, we are not for an instant to believe in the exist- 
ence of this Type as an objective reality, although it itself is the 
generalized expression of realities. It is not an d priori assump- 
tion, like the mathematical line and point, though it serves as a 
basis to anatomy in a manner somewhat similar to that of the 
point and line to mathematics. It is a Type gradually and care- 
fully elaborated from an inspection of existing organisms. ‘* Ob- 
servation reveals to us the parts that are common to all animals, 
and in what they differ among each other; the philosophic mind 
must embrace this ensemble, and deduce from it an abstract 
type.” 

The great battle between Cuvier and Geoffroy respecting this 
type—or Unity of Composition, as Geoffroy called it—was of 
immense service to Zoology, if only in the stimulus it gave to 
philosophic observation. The battle rages still, though the oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of Unity becomes feebler and feebler. 
How intensely it interested Goethe, even in his eightieth year, 
may be seen in this very curious page in Eckermann. 


“ Monday, August 1, 1830. 

“The news of the Revolution of July, which had already commenced, 
reached Weimar to-day, and set every one in a commotion. I went in 
the course of the afternoon to Goethe’s. ‘Now,’ exclaimed he to me, 
as I entered, ‘what do you think of this great event. The veleano has 
come to an eruption ; everything is in flames, and we have no longer a 
transaction with closed doors!’ ‘A frightful story,’ returned I. ‘ But 
what could be expected under such notoriously bad cireumstances, and 
with such a ministry, otherwise than that the whole would end in the 
expulsion of the royal family ? ‘We do not appear to understand each 
other, my good friend,’ returned Goethe. ‘I am not speaking of those 
people, but of something quite different. I am speaking of the contest, 





* Elsewhere he ridicules those seekers of final causes by saying they would 
have you believe cork trees were made to stop ginger-beer bottles. 
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so important for science, between Cuvier and Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire, 
which has come to an open rupture in the Academy.’ This expression 
of Goethe’s was so very unexpected, that 1 did not know what to say, 
and for some minutes felt my thoughts perfectly at a standstill. ‘The 
matter is of the highest importance,’ continued Goethe, ‘and you can 
form no conception of what I felt at the intelligence of the sitting of 
the 19th of July. We have now in Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire a power- 
ful and permanent ally. I see how great must be the interest of the 
French scientific world in this affair ; because, notwithstanding the 
terrible political commotion, the sitting of the 19th of July was very 
fully attended. However, the best of it is, that the synthetic manner 
of treating nature, introduced by Geoffroy into France, cannot be kept 
back any more. The affair is now become public, through the free dis- 
cussion of the Academy, and that in the presence of so large an 
audience. 

“Tt is no longer referred to secret committees, and arranged and got 
rid of, and smothered behind closed doors. From the present time, 
mind will rule over matter in the physical investigations of the French. 
There will be glances of the great maxims of creation, of the mysterious 
workshop of God! Besides, what is all intercourse with nature, if, by 
the analytical method, we merely occupy ourselves with individual material 
parts, and do not feel the breath of the spirit, which prescribes to every 
part its direction, and orders or sanctions every deviation by means of 
an inherent law! 

“*T have exerted myself in this great affair for fifty years. At first I 
was alone, then I found support, and now at last, to my great joy, I am 
surpassed by congenial minds. When I sent my first discovery of 
intermediate bones to Peter Camper, I was, to my infinite mortification, 
utterly ignored. With Blumenbach I fared no better, though, after 
personal intercourse, he came over to my side. But then I gained 
kindred spirits in Sémmering, Oken, Dalton, Carus, and other equally 
excellent men. And now Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire is decidedly on our 
side, and with him all his important scholars and adherents in France. 
This occurrence is of incredible value to me ; and I justly rejoice that 
I have at last witnessed the universal victory of a subject to which I 
have devoted my life, and which, moreover, is my own par excellence.’ ” 


We are afraid ardent politicians will be terribly shocked at 
this preference of the old man for Science over Revolutions, and 
will regard it as an evidence of his “coldness.” We prefer re- 
garding it as an evidence of his sincere and absorbing love of 
great ideas; he knew that a whole revolution in thought, far 

eeper and far more important to Humanity than twenty July 
Days in France, was germinating in that doctrine. 

Although this Unity of Composition must be admitted as an 
admirable artifice for the better exploration of the homologies 
and analogies of organized structures, yet when it is no longer 
used as an artifice, but presented as an ascertained plan accord- 
ing to which the structures were composed—a scheme of creation 
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subsequently realized, then indeed the positive philosopher 
demurs, and declines to see in this Unity of Composition any- 
thing more than the limitation of organic processes. One might 
as well talk of the unity of composition of crystals, whose forms 
are identical because the limitations are identical; indeed Pro- 
fessor Owen has hinted at this rapprochement in saying, “The 
repetition of similar segments in a vertebral column, and of 
similar elements in a vertebral segment, is analogous to the repe- 
tition of similar crystals as the result of polarizing force in the 
growth of an inorganic body.’”* 

This Law of Repetition, which is the first law of organic 
growth, must be coupled with another law distinctly announced 
by Goethe in a very remarkable passage, and subsequently taken 
up by Schelling, and various other philosophers, including Von 
Baer, whom Dr. Carpenter improperly credits with the disco- 
very: the law we speak of is by Coleridge named the Law of 
Individuation, and may be more intelligibly explained as the 
principle of “ division of labour” in organisms. Ses is Goethe’s 
statement :-— 

“The more imperfect a being is, the more do its individual parts 
resemble each other, and the more do these parts resemble the whole. 
The more perfect the being, the more dissimilar are the parts. In the 
former case the parts are more or less a repetition of the whole; in the 
latter case they are totally unlike the whole. The more the parts 
resemble each other, the less subordination is there of one to the other. 
Subordination of parts indicates high grade of organization.” 

These pregnant sentences should be placed at the introduction 
to every treatise on Zoology, for they express the highest gene- 
ralization of the organic series. Specialization of function is 
consequent upon specialization of structure, as the homoge- 
neous mass becomes heterogeneous, as the simple cell by spon- 
taneous fission becomes an aggregation of cells, as the cellular 
tissue becomes by gradual condensation fibrous, cartilaginous, 
and osseous, and finally the muscular and nervous tissues become 
developed; in the ascending series the “division of labour” 
follows, so that instead of each part performing several functions, 
the separate functions are localized in separate organs; and ac- 
cording to the ratio of the specialization is the grade of the 
organization. 

Not only did Goethe clearly perceive that the march of Nature 
was always from the simple to the complex, from the homoge~ 
neous to the heterogeneous; but he also saw that in studying 
nature we should follow the same Method, and not “ proceed as 
men have done hitherto to detect the traces of human structure 





* “ Homologies of the Skeleton,” p. 171. 
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in animals, but we must commence from below and rise gradu- 
ally, and detect in the complex organization of man that of the 
simpler animals.” 

By thus bringing together the various conceptions Goethe had 
elaborated, we prove, even better than by dates, that his opinions 
were the natural results of his method of looking at Nature, and 
were arrived at by him independently of all contemporary efforts 
in the same direction. Indeed, strange as is the coincidence 
between his notions in comparative anatomy and those of Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, yet it is impossible—and Geoffroy’s son has shown it— 
that either of these philosophers could have been cognizant of 
the labours of the other. Dates prove it. Goethe’s essays were 
written in 1795, though not published till 1820. Geoffroy did 
not publish till 1796—1806. Yet that Goethe’s manuscript 
essay of 1795 was not subsequently altered is sufficiently evident 
in these three discoveries: the metamorphosis of plants; the dis- 
covery of the intermaxillary; the discovery of the vertebral 
structure of the skull: all three being special applications of the 
general doctrine. 

The coincidences, then, must be accepted as coincidences, 
similar to the one previously noted respecting the discovery of 
the intermaxillary by Vicq d’Azyr; and the one now to be men- 
tioned respecting the vertebral structure of the cranium. It has 
been often discussed, Who really was the originator of this ver- 
tebral theory ? and a few years before his death, Oken wrote an 
article in the “ Isis” (1847, Heft vii.), in which he accused Goethe 
of mendacious vanity, declaring that he, Oken, was the sole dis- 
coverer. We will give the substance of this protest, because it 
has undoubtedly influenced Professor Owen, and it made a great 
impression on our own minds when we first read it; the more so 
as we confess to an uncomfortable suspicion of plagiarism some- 
where, having stolen into our thoughts on observing the simi- 
larity in the manner of the discovery. 

Goethe, during one of his rambles in the Jewish cemetery 
near Venice, picked up the skull of a ram which had been cut 
longitudinally, and, on examining it, the idea occurred to him 
that the face was composed of three vertebrae: the transition 
from the anterior sphenoid to the ethnoid was evident at once. 
Oken, during one of his rambles in the Harz mountains, picked 
up the skull of a deer; on examining it, says Carus, he ex- 
claimed, “ That is a vertebral column !” 

Oken’s statement is as follows. He made the discovery in 
1806, and in 1807 wrote his academic programme as privat 
docent in Gottingen, “at a time therefore when Goethe certainly 
knew not of my existence.” The reader is requested to note 
this avowal that Goethe knew nothing of Oken at that period. 
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He sent thisdissertation to Jena, where he had just beenappointed 
professor, and had it printed as his inaugural discourse. Goethe, 
be it observed, was curator of that university: a fact thought to 
be sufficient to establish Oken’s claim, as Goethe, it is supposed, 
would at once have remonstrated against such aclaim had he not 
recognised its justice. This fact, however, we shall presently see 
to have no such bearing. Goethe had his own reasons for silence. 
“T naturally sent Goethe a copy of my programme. This dis- 
covery pleased him so much that he invited me at Easter, 1808, 
to spend a week with him in Weimar, which I did.” But he 
does not say whether Goethe then mentioned having conceived 
the same idea: he does not say that Goethe credited him with 
priority. He adds, however, that as long as the notion was 
ridiculed by men of science, Goethe was silent; but no sooner 
had it attained some renown through the works of Meckel, Spix, 
Ulricks and others, “than there grew up a murmur among 
Goethe’s servile admirers that this idea originated with him. 
About this time Bojanus went to Weimar, and hearing of Goethe’s 
discovery, half believed it, and sent the rumour to me, which I 
thoughtlessly printed in the ‘Isis.’ [1818, p.509.] Whereupon 
I announced that I made my discovery in the autumn of 1806, 
during a journey through the Harz.” True; but he did not 
throw any doubt upon Goethe’s claim to priority; he only 
asserted his own claim to originality. ‘“ Now that Bojanus had 
brought the subject forward, Goethe’s vanity was piqued, and he 
came afterwards, thirteen years subsequent to my discovery, and 
said that he had held the opinion for thisty years.” 

Oken not only speaks with profound contempt of Goethe’s 
“fantastic and foolish osteological essays—ganz verwirrten und 
ideenlosen osteologischen Aufsdtzen,” which “prove that he could 
know nothing” about the matter; but plainly charges him with 
having attempted to usurp the claim to a discovery he, Oken, 
had made. And at first we were quite prepared to side with 
him, and to hold Goethe guilty of the charge. A long and 
minute investigation has convinced us that the charge is com- 
pletely groundless, and very foolish when properly stated. The 
independence of both is clear enough. There has been no pla- 
giarism—there has not even been identity of discovery. Goethe 
had an apergu of the truth; Oken laid the basis of a demonstra- 
tive theory. Goethe did not work out his apergu, and cannot 
therefore be considered as the discoverer; he only saw the truth 
like a philosopher—Oken proved it like a man of science. It was 
with Goethe one among many applications of a fundamental 
conception of organic evolution and transformation—a detail of 
the unity of composition. It was with Oken the special anato- 
mical problem which a young anatomist devoted himself to solve. 
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That Oken had never heard of Goethe’s discovery, we may 


reasonably assume; for although it was freely discussed among 


Goethe’s friends, it was not published till many years afterwards, 
But recalling the fact of the two discoverers being at that time 
unknown to each other, let us adduce proof positive that Goethe 
had spoken of this discovery before Oken’s publication. 

In his essays on Comparative Anatomy, speaking of the verte- 
bral structure of the skull, he says— 


“T must confess, with pleasure, that I have been convinced of this 
secret affinity for the last thirty years, and have always continued to 
study it. But such an apergu, notion, conception, or intuition, or what- 
ever it may be called, is always somewhat esoteric. It can be expressed 
in a general formula, but cannot be proved ; it can be exhibited in 
detail, without our being able to produce anything complete and 
finished. Two persons, thoroughly possessed of the idea, would not 
agree on its detailed application: moreover, I assert that the single 
observer, the quiet friend of nature, is not always in accordance with 
himself ; and from day to day the subject is clear or obscure before his 
eyes, according to the greater or less activity and energy of his intel- 
lectual powers. 

“I will make my meaning more intelligible by a comparison. Some 
time ago, I was interested in reading manuscripts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which are full of abbreviations. Although I had never applied 
myself to the deciphering of manuscripts, I set to work with great 
energy, and, to my astonishment, read off without hesitation unknown 
characters which ought to have been riddles to me. My pleasure did 
not last long. Some time afterwards, when I wished to resume this 
occupation, which had been interrupted, I found that I should seek in 
vain to accomplish by labour and attention a task I had begun with 
love and intelligence, lucidity and independence, and I resolved to await 
the return of those fortunate and fugitive inspirations. 

“Tf we find such differences in our facility of reading old parchments, 
the letters of which are fixed, how much the difficulty must be increased 
when we strive to guess the secrets of Nature, who, incessantly varying, 
hides from us the mystery of the life she bestows? Sometimes she 
indicates by abbreviations what would have been comprehensible if 
written in full, sometimes she causes unbearable labour by a long series 
of narratives in running hand ; she unveils what she had concealed, 
and conceals what she had only the moment before unveiled. What 
man can boast that he is gifted with that wisely-measured sagacity, with 
that modest assurance, which render Nature manageable at all times 
and in all places? But if, with a problem of this nature, the solution of 
which is denied to all exoteric treatment, a man stands forth in a busyand 
egotistically occupied world, it will be vain to do so even with measured, 
well-reasoned, ingenious, and, at the same time, reserved audacity : he 
will be coldly received, perhaps repulsed ; and he will feel that so deli- 

cate, so intellectual a creation is out of place in such a vortex. A grand 
and simple idea, whether original or rediscovered, may make some im- 
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pression ; but it never is continued and worked out in its primitive 
purity. The author of the discovery and his friends, the masters and 
disciples, the pupils among themselves, not to mention its adversaries, 
perplex the question by their disputes, lose themselves in useless dis- 
cussions ; and this because each one wants to adapt the idea to his own 
mind and intellect, and because it is more flattering to be original in a 
mistaken way, than to acknowledge, by the admission of a truth, the 
power of a superior intelligence.” 


The allusion in the concluding passage is certainly pointed 
at Oken; we find proofs of it in three distinct passages. Here 
is one from a note headed Das Schédelgerust aus sechs Wirbel- 
knochen auferbaut (vol. xxxvi., p. 271). After alluding to his 
recognition of three, and subsequently six, vertebree as compos- 
ing the skull, which he spoke of among his friends who set to work 
to demonstrate it, he says:— 

“In the year 1807 this theory appeared tumultuously and 
imperfectly before the public, for it naturally awakened great 
disputes and some applause. How seriously it was damaged by 
the incomplete and fantastic method of exposition, History must 
relate.” Die unreife Art des Vortrags is a sentence to be appre- 
ciated only by those who have read Oken.* Goethe’s antipathy 
to metaphysics made Oken’s exposition as disagreeable to him as 
it was to Cuvier, from whom it concealed the profound truth that 
lived behind it. 

In his “Tag und Jahres Hefte,” Goethe mentions that while he 
was working out this subject with his two friends Voigt and Riemer, 
they “ brought me, with some surprise, the news that this idea 
of vertebral structure had just been brought before the public 
inan Academic Programme, a fact which they, being stil/ alive, 
can testify to.” This seems to us conclusive evidence. It was pub- 
lished many years before Oken made his charge; and it accused 
him in the most formal way of prematurely venturing to disclose 
Goethe’s discovery, and it appealed to two honourable men as 
witnesses. Oken said nothing to this when it could have been 
settled. He says, indeed, that he made no answer to the first 
passage we have quoted, because, after all, he was not named in 
it, and he did not wish to involve himself in a host of “ dis- 
agreeables.” But the second passage does name him as plainly 
as if the letters of Oken were printed; and it adduces living tes- 
timony to the fact that Goethe had conceived the idea long 
before Oken, and that his friends heard of Oken’s lecture with 
surprise. 


Why, it may be asked, did not Goethe speak? In the passage 





* It may be taken as a set-off against Oken’s qualification of “ the fantastic 
and foolish ‘ Osteological Essays.’ ” 
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following the one last quoted he answers the question: “I told 
my friends to keep quiet, for that the idea was not properly 
worked out in the Programme, and that it was not elaborated 
from original observations would be plain to all scientific men. 
I was frequently sought to speak plainly on the subject; but I was 
firm in my silence.” 

To these very strong testimonies let us add that contemporary 
anatomists, Carus and Bojanus, have no hesitation whatever in 
making the true distinction, and in assigning to each the merit 
due. They regard Goethe as unquestionably the originator, 
and Oken as the demonstrator, of this theory. Carus says— 
“Still more remarkable is it that the greatest of anatomical ideas 
relating to the development of the skeleton was first conceived 
by Goethe—and this is the structure of the skull, which first 
appearec' to his mind as a development of the vertebral column. 
It is true this discovery was published later, and to Oken belongs 
the great merit, in 1807, of having the first given a scientific de- 
monstration of the theory in public. Nevertheless, it is beyond a 
doubt, that Goethe had this luminous idea many years before.” 
Bojanus—the friend of Oken, too !—is still more explicit. 

We are only defending Goethe from the frivolous charge made 
by Oken of an endeavour to claim what was not his due. That 
Oken, as the demonstrator, is entitled to the claim of a discoverer 
is plain; or if Goethe’s apercu be allowed to claim this, then we 
may give to Linnzus the merit of having discovered the Meta- 
morphosis of Plants, his phrase (previously quoted) standing in 
pretty much the same relation to that theory as the phrase, 
* The skull.is a vertebral column,” does to the theory of Oken. 
Instead of treating it as an undignified case of plagiarism, we 
should see in it another suggestive lesson of the truth Goethe 
himself propounds, that Discoveries belong to the Age, and not 
men. Curiously enough, while investigating this case of simul- 
taneous discovery, we came upon a third trace of the same con- 
temporaneous idea. M. Duméril read a paper before the Insti- 
tute, in 1808, on the Analogy which exists between the bones 
and muscles of animals, the second section of which is entitled 
De la téte considérée comme une vertebre ;* and this paper is 








* The following extract will su‘ticiently indicate his point of view: “Le trou 
occipital correspond au canal rachidien des vertébres dont il est Porigine : l’apo- 
physe basilaire et trés souvent le corps du sphendide sont semblables par la 
structure et les usages au corps des verttbres, les condyles representent leur 
facettes articulaires. Les protubérances occipitales et les espaces compris au- 
dessous sont les analogues des apophyses épineuses et de leurs lames osseuses, 
enfin les apophyses mastéides sont tout a fait conformes aux apophyses trans- 
verses.” He deduces that the whole skull is one gigantic vertcbra—a conclu- 
sion which was rendered ridiculous by a phrase, vertébre pensante, and, as usual 
with Frenchmen, disregarded because ridiculed. 
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sufficient to show how the idea of the vertebral composition of 
the skull was “ in the air”—how all science tended that way. 


It is rare, indeed, that a discovery of any importance is made 
by one man alone; and on this point we borrow the words of 
Professor Owen :— 


“ As the truth of Oken’s generalization began to be appreciated, it was 
emembered, as is usually the case, that something like it had occurred 
before to others. Autenrieth and Jean-Pierre Frank had alluded, in a 
general way, to the analogy between the skull and the vertebral column. 
Ulrich, reproducing formally Oken’s more matured opinions on the 
cranial vertebra, says—‘ Kielmeyerum preceptorem pie venerandum 
quamvis vertebram tanquam caput integrum considerari posse in scholis 
anatomicis docentem audivi.? And the essential idea was doubtless 
present to Kielmeyer’s mind, though he reversed M. Duméril’s propo- 
sition, and, instead of calling the skulla vertebra, he said each vertebra 
might be called a skull. But these anticipations detract nothing 
from the merit of the first definite proposition of the theory. It 
would rather be an argument against its truth, if some approximative 
idea had not suggested itself to other observers of nature, who only lost 
the merit of developing it, from not appreciating its full importance. 
He, however, becomes the true discoverer who establishes the truth ; 
and the sign of the proof is the general acceptance. Whoever, there- 
fore, resumes the investigation of a neglected or repudiated doctrine, 
elicits its true demonstrations, and discovers and explains the nature of 
the errors that have led to its tacit or declared rejection, may calmly 
and confidently await the acknowledgments of his rights in the dis- 
covery.”* 

Oken’s claim, therefore, is in no way impugned by Goethe’s; 
nor is any doubt possible in our minds of the rightfulness of 
Goethe’s claim to priority. 

In taking a final survey of the grounds upon which Goethe’s 
claim as a man of science rests, it will be apparent, even from 
the brief indications afforded by this paper, and disregarding the 
geological, mineralogical, and meteorological inquiries which 
variously occupied him, that he was no mere amateur dabbling 
superficially in scientific matters, but one of the Great Natural- 
ists to whom Science is seriously indebted. He had that facilité 
de penser en grand qui multiplie la science, which Buffon recognises 
in Pliny, and which leaves a rich inheritance to after generations. 
The most advanced thinkers of our day are only now beginning 
thoroughly to appreciate the reach and grandeur of his leading 
ideas; and, while he may thus be compared with Bacon in legis- 
lative capacity, he has shown, by his discoveries and by his 
researches, that he was fully penetrated by the spirit of positive 





* Owen “On the Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton,” p. 76. 
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philosophy. And, before concluding, we must call attention to 
one admirable point in his speculation—the constant presence of 
what may be called the embryological point of view. He studies 
Nature in her ascending phases of growth, not as others habi- 
tually do, contenting himself with noticing the already grown. 
It is thus he traces the secret of transformations, catching Nature 
“in the act,” so to speak, and thus brings the whole diversity of 
forms within the unity of Life. 

We have endeavoured to show that he was a great Man of 
Science, no less than a great Poet. “For half a century,” he 
says, “I have been known as a poet in my own country, and 
even in other lands, so that my talent in this respect is not dis- 
owned. But it is not generally known, and has not been suffi- 
ciently considered, that I have seriously, and for years, devoted 
myself to science, that I have observed phenomena with that 
silent perseverance only possible to a real passion. Thus, when 
my Meitealantent Essays on the Metamorphosis of Piants, 


though published forty years before, began to attract attention 
in Switzerland and France, people could not contain their sur- 
prise that a poet, occupied habitually with sentiment and imagi- 
nation, should for a moment have left his path, and made so 
important a discovery. But that is a complete mistake. I have 
devoted a great part of my life to natural history, led thereto by 


a dominant passion. I have not made discoveries by ‘ inspira- 
tion,’ by the ‘flash of genius,’ but by steady and serious research. 
Certainly, I might have accepted the honour paid to my sagacity 
and ‘genius;’ but as it is equally hurtful in science to attend 
exclusively either to mere observation or to abstract theories, I 
have considered it my duty to write the history of my botanical 
studies for the appreciation of serious men.” 

We close this attempt to place his scientific position in its 
true light, with two biographical details :—During the Campaign 
in France, he was stedfastly pursuing his theory of Colours ; and, 
while the cannon-balls were whirling around him, he, not being 
a soldier, observed their phenomena as a philosopher! The 
second detail is scarcely less significant. The very last pages 
he ever wrote were the review of Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s “ Philo- 
sophie Zoologique.” He was then eighty-two years old! Truly 
did he say, that with him Science was a passion! 
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Art. VIIJ.—Txe Prorerssion gr LITERATURE. 


The Autobiography of William Jerdan, F.R.S.L., §c., with his 
Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences, and Corre- 
spondence during the last Fifty Years. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


\ HEN a man undertakes to write his own life, he should be 

able to assign some satisfactory excuse for stopping the 
public on the highway, and holding it by the button, while he 
delivers himself of a full and particular account of his private 
affairs. He should have something to tell, and a sufficient reason 
for telling it. He has acted a great public part, and comes 
forward to explain and vindicate his conduct; or he has been 
mixed up in the remarkable events of the day, and possesses the 
means of contributing to their history; or he has associated with 
men of wit, learning, and renown, and has intimate revelations 
to make concerning them; or, perhaps, he is distinguished by 
some specialty, which people may be supposed to be curious to 
hear about: like the young woman at Ipswich, who has been 
lately occupying so large a space in thé newspapers, perhaps he 
is endowed with the miraculous gift of being able to live without 
food; or he is a practical juggler, and can show how swords may 
be swallowed, and red-hot coals taken into the stomach with 
impunity; or he has accomplished some one marvellous feat that 
lifts him above the ordinary level of humanity—walked a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours on his head, or gone round the 
world in a washing-tub. Something unusual there must be in 
his life to justify him in writing it. We do not lay down any 
very strict conditions as to the limits within which this peculiar 
class of books should be confined; but it is obviously necessary 
to draw a line somewhere, or we should incur the risk of having 
our literature overrun by the plague of autobiographies. Ifa 
man irisists upon blowing his own trumpet, it is not too much to 
exact from him, that he should blow it to some tune worth 
listening to. We dare not contemplate the consequences that 
would ensue, were every man, who had worked himself up into 
a hero in his own conceit, to consider his sayings and doings 
of so much consequence to the world, that he must needs put 
them into print. 

We have looked carefully through Mr. Jerdan’s volumes, and 
must candidly avow that we have not been able to discover the 
particular necessity there existed, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, for the trouble the author has taken in recalling the inci- 
dents of his career. Nothing uncommon appears to have hap- 
pened to him; nor has he disclosed to us anything very remark- 
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able which he hasdone. The most memorable event, as affecting 
himself, recorded in the book, is his birth. To that influential 
circumstance, we are no doubt indebted for all the rest; but, 
although it was a matter of considerable importance to him, we 
do not think that the consequences it entailed are of sufficient 
importance to the world, to render the publication of them indis- 
pensable, or even desirable. We are not insensible to the variety 
of matters Mr. Jerdan has collected into his volumes, and can 
see that his experiences, commonplace as they are in the relation, 
must have been abundantly exciting, and, for the most part, 
highly entertaining in the reality. But they neither interest nor 
instruct us. Weare not much edified or amused by the informa- 
tion that Mr. Jerdan was in the lobby of the House of Commons 
when Bellingham shot Percival; that he went to the coronation 
of George IV. in the private carriage of Mr. Trotter; that he 
was confidentially consulted by Mr. Owen touching that notable 
scheme of prea Konan upon which, at the same time, Mr. 


Owen was taking the opinion of the whole British public, by the 
most indefatigable circulation of printed prospectuses ever put 
into motion in an age of experiment and speculation; that he 
was also taken into council on the establishment of the Soho 
Bazaar ; and many other small facts, by no means to be distin- 
guished in the eyes of posterity from the multitudes of trivial 
passages that occur every day in the life of Mr. Jones—the 


honoured representative of the obscure mass of mankind. Mr. 
Jerdan was not famous in his day, in any large or suggestive 
sense of the word; he enjoyed no higher distinction than that of 
being known about town by his convivial ubiquity, and his con- 
nexion with the “ Literary Gazette.” He had done nothing in 
literature by which he was individually marked out from the 
crowd of periodical writers; and we need scarcely remark that 
the reputation a man acquires as the editor of a weekly paper, 
being founded mainly on the anonymous writings of others, is a 
sort of reputation which requires to be authenticated by some 
original and avowed labours of his own, before it can be recog- 
nised as entitling him to a definite position. It is true that in his 
Autobiography—in which he has delineated himself, and asserted 
his pretensions with no unshrinking hand—Mr. Jerdan gives us 
the opportunity of testing*his title to that distinction; upon 
which the reader shall be enabled presently to form his own 
judgment. But in virtue of the “ Literary Gazette,” the claim 
is too slender to admit of discussion. It would carry us out of 
our way to pronounce any opinion on the merits of the “ Gazette,” 
as an organ of sound and independent criticism; but it is mu¢h 
to the purpose of Mr. Jerdan’s Autobiography—the publicatiq 

of which seems to argue a foregone conclusion as to the estimatte 
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in which the “ Gazette” was held under his management—that 
we should ignore the assumption of litegary eminence which 
throughout these volumes is founded upon that journal. If we 
were to admit such an assumption in this case, we should deprive 
ourselves of all decent excuse for refusing to concede a similar 
ovation to nine-tenths of the gentlemen who “do” the fine arts, 
theatres, and literary reviews of the hebdomadal press. 

Let us now turn to the Autobiography. The actual thread of 
this many-coloured life may be coiled up in a very small 
compass. 

Mr. Jerdan was born at Kelso in 1782. His father, the laird 
of a few fields, and an idler in the world, died when he was 
thirteen years old. He frankly tells us, that he was spoiled up 
to his manhood, and judiciously leaves us to infer whether or not 
he was spoiled afterwards. ‘The effect of the juvenile petting 
and rate sant was to pamper his self-will, to the manifest 
detriment of his progress in life. If we get no more in the way 
of a moral from the book than this, we may congratulate our- 
selves on getting so much. “I naturally grew petulant and self- 
willed,” he observes, “and it is only extraordinary that the 
process did not render me also vicious and selfish.” It seems 
that the “easiness of his disposition,” which he inherited from 
his father, preserved him from those greater evils—to plunge 
him, however, into others hardly less to be lamented. 

Mr. Jerdan’s destination in life is not very clearly stated; but 
we gather that he was originally intended for the law. While he 
was prosecuting his education with that view, the three brothers 
Pollock paid a visit to Scotland, on which occasion he formed 
an acquaintance with them, which was subsequently renewed, 
and ripened into friendship. We learn that there was a special 
“natural affinity or sympathy” between him and Mr. Frederick, 
now Baron, Pollock, which developed itself in a singular manner. 
“ On this basis,” says Mr. Jerdan, “a friendship of more than half 
acentury has been built, and during that time the feeling I have 
described has often been so exact and powerful upon me that I 
have listened and listened to what my friend was saying, and, so 
true were the sentiments to my own, have almost fancied that I 
must be the speaker, and was delivering my individual thoughts!” 

Tempted by his intercourse with the Pollocks, Mr. Jerdan 
came up to London, and engaged himself as clerk at an insurance 
broker’s. His movements about this period were somewhat 
erratic, for we find him returning to Edinburgh to resume the 
study of the profession he had relinquished a few days before, 
and then shortly afterwards coming back to London without any 
“fixed plan, and only vague notions and wishes floating in his 
imagination, among which the pursuit of a literary life was the 
[Vol. LYLII. No. CXIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. II. No. II. LL 
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most prominent and the least understood.” This “literary life” 
appears to be the vagrant resource of all unsettled young men 
who are afflicted with vague notions and wishes in their ima- 
ginations; and it is not very surprising that, coming to it so ill 
prepared, it should prove so barren of profitable results. Under 











































all the circumstances, Mr. Jerdan, however, has no reason to §§ ““aze' 
complain of having betaken himself to the occupation of lite- § bnng ¥ 
rature. The 

His first experience of London on this occasion was to get J 19 occu 
into debt; whereupon he moralizes :— such Vv 

“ Debt,” says Mr. Jerdan, “is the greatest curse that can beset the explan 
course of a human being. It cools his friends, and heats his enemies; §j °Y * ‘ 
it throws obstacles in the way of his every advance towards inde- squabl 
pendence ; it degrades him in his own estimation, and exposes him to house 
humiliation from others, however beneath him in station and character; J agent 





it marks him for injustice and spoil ; it weakens his moral perceptions, J rent; 







and benumbs his intellectual faculties; it is a burthen not to be borne § “Gaz 
consistently with fair hopes of fortune, in that peace of mind which § again, 
passeth all understanding, both in a worldly and eternal sense.” glorie: 
Starting with this homily at the outset of his career, we might § ‘tem : 
naturally look for an instructive sequel. Butalas! for the vanity fj by M 
of all human affairs—we find the very reverse. Surely, with busine 
these premonitory sentences written in his own book by his own § {t ma 
hand, he cannot be much at a loss for the key to the moral of § plan, 
his own story. diser 
We next find him falling into ill-health, and acting as surgeon’s j «0d t 
clerk for a few months at Portsmouth, under his uncle, who was perhs 
surgeon in a guard-ship there, and who placed him in that nomi- him, 
nal position for the sake of taking charge of him. After this he to he 
became a reporter in a newspaper called the Aurora, started by self, 
the hotel-keepers at the West End, for what ostensible purpose dent 
it is not easy to divine. The hotel-keepers were jolly fellows, “Hr 
and understood good living better than newspaper management, the 
and so the Aurora soon ceased to illuminate the West End. For how 
seven years Mr. Jerdan pursued his useful labours as a reporter dote 
on different papers, the Pilot, the Post, the British Press. way 
His alliances in the way of journalism were as various as, we wit! 
apprehend, they must have been perplexing; for, between report- ano 
ing, and writing “ articles,” and editing country newspapers, all by. 
at once, besides a stray magazine or two of rather equivocal I 
character, he not only had his hands full, but must have found no 
his head considerably obfuscated. From the gallery to the edi- ove 
torial chair is a step of some importance in the life of a reporter; the 
and the transition to the editorship of the Sun newspaper marks to. 
the next great era in the life of Mr. Jerdan. From the Sun he wh 


transferred his services to the “ Literary Gazette,” which had 
y ’ 
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been recently established by Mr. Colburn; and during the 
period of his editorial relations with these journals, he enjoyed 
an extensive intercourse, out of the memories of which he sup- 
plies the miscellaneous materials of his “ Autobiography.” The 
second volume conducts us to the opening of the marvels of the 
“Gazette,” and we are promised two volumes more, which will 
bring us to their close. 

The reader may be curious to learn how Mr. Jerdan contrives 
to occupy two volumes with matters that yield, upon analysis, 
such very slight results. The puzzle is capable of obvious 
explanation. The volumes are filled out, in a surprising manner, 
by a detailed account of his connexion with the papers; his 
squabbles with his partner, Mr. Taylor; his vexations about a 
house he had in the Strand, which was let to a milliner and an 
agent of a mining company, from whom he never could get any 
rent; and no end to repetitions about the contributors to the 
“ Gazette,” whose names and services are recorded over and over 
again, as if the public had a vested interest in their forgotten 
glories, and could never tire of hearing them revived. Every 
item and particle of an item of things that were said and done 
by Mr. Jerdan and others in the daily routine of newspaper 
business, is sedulously remembered and brought into the narrative. 
It may be easily conjectured how a book can be made on this 
plan, when the maker thereof lacks the requisite judgment to 
discriminate between topics of public and permanent interest, 
and topics that are of no interest to any human being—except, 
perhaps, to the retailer of them, although even their interest to 
him, at such an interval of time, might be reasonably supposed 
tohave faded. Incidents purely personal to Mr. Jerdan him- 
self, furnish no mean portion of the whole. He meets an acci- 
dent in the street—a newsboy comes up to him, and cries, 
“Hurrah!” for the escape of Buonaparte—he is disturbed by 
the chimes of a neighbouring church—anything, everything, 
however insignificant, is suggestive of its page of frothy anec- 
dote. The appendices are eked out in the same unconscionable 
way, by extracts, we cannot say without rhyme, but certainly 
without reason; such as a life of Thomson, the poet, written for 
another purpose, and reprinted here; and a dramatic romance, 
by Hood, which, we fear, will not enhance his reputation. 

It is the calamity of all autobiographies of people who possess 
no established title to public regard, that the writers of them 
overrate and exaggerate the importance of everything relating to 
themselves, as if they were struggling to make out a case, and 
to create a justification for usurping a prominence that does not 
properly belong to them. ‘This is exactly Mr. Jerdan’s predica- 
inent. " He finds himself writing his life, and, having once placed 
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himself in the position of the hero of a book, he falls into the 
belief that everything personal to the actor who monopolizes the 
foreground must possess a certain value and attraction. Thus 
he is constantly lamenting that all his fugitive writings, even to 
temporary articles in newspapers, and squibs in the Satirist, are 
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not at his command, that he might quote them; and he is perpe- J We‘ 
tually promising the reader to endeavour to get them, that he its nake 
may be able to gratify public curiosity by ample selections. § cover | 
Assuredly the reader has no cause to regret their omission ; and, J reason, 
from the specimens with which Mr. Jerdan has already favoured J rature 
us, we should say that the said reader has, on the contrary, much ff bottom 
reason to rejoice that he could not put his hands on any ff him? 
more. “ Foy 
But this book, which may be described as a book dedicated § , few 
by the author to himself, is not without a purpose, to which these § literati 
culled samples of “ My Writings” (the title of one of the chapters) Sr 
are intended to contribute ; and that purpose is to show that the pro- fal 
fessicn of literature is sterile and unprofitable, and that the man be th 
who devotes himself to it must be shipwrecked in the end. The ‘- . 
argument and the illustration are equally questionable. Literature He ~ 
is hopeless, because Mr. Jerdan has failed. As this is really the om 
only point in Mr. Jerdan’s biography that possesses the slightest se . 
public interest, or, indeed, that warrants us in noticing the work pga 
at all, we will make no apology for going a little at length into W 
the subject. Mr. Jerdan is an excellent instance of literary panes 
failure; and if he cannot be cited as one who has adorned the lie 
story, he is at least an unexceptionable example of those whose oa 
self-frustrated progress points the moral, of the literary profession. aa 
Retracing his early London associations with incipient lord hi 
mayors, and lord chancellors, and chief barons, he marvels at his ‘nlc 
own fate in the comparison. He is here speaking of a club, inl 
where he and his friends used to meet for the purpose of reading oa 
their MS. compositions :— *< 
“David and Frederick Pollock, and Thomas Wilde, were the most whe 
active and distinguished contributors ; and when I reflect on the cireum- 9 diff 


stance [what circumstance ?], and that the first died Sir David and Chief 


san 
Justice of Bombay ; the second is Sir Frederick and Lord Chief Baron 


cre 
of England ; andthe third, Lord Truro, the other day Lord High Chan- pu 
eellor of England, the foremost civil subject of the realm, I cannot but ens 
marvel at the fate of their fourth, and their not very wnequal competitor. be 
My prospects were apparently as bright as theirs ; my cleverness (not se 
to use a vainer phrase) was only too much acknowledged ; and my career id 
has not been altogether fruitless in the service of my country and my 
fellow-creatures. I have laboured, too, as constantly and severely, and = 
produced effects which have had beneficial contemporary influence, and uf 
may, I trust, secure for my name a remembrance in times to come. Yet in 





Profligacy and Prudence. 





look I, with my aspirations crushed, from the clouded bottom of the hill, 
rejoicing in, and admiring, not envying, my early comrades, who, having 
bravely climbed the summit, they range along the height, and in happi- 
ness enjoy the brilliant region, in which, humanly speaking, warm and 
eternal sunshine settles.” 

We will not deal with this as a piece of egotism, but take it on 
its naked merits, as a mere matter of fact. Can Mr. Jerdan dis- 
cover no good reason for his fate? Yes; he has discovered a 
reason, and ‘a remarkably convenient one. He transfers to lite- 
rature the whole responsibility of leaving him at the “clouded 
bottom of the hill.” He asks why his: competitors outstripped 
him? 

“For why ? I unsteadily forsook the choice of a profession, and, within 
a few years, found myself leaning for life on the fragile crutch of 
literature for my support.” 





Sir Walter Scott did a vast deal of mischief in launching that 
unlucky image of a crutch; but Sir Walter is always misquoted 
by the small fry of writers, who seek to shelter their failures under 
the authority of a sage remark, which, in fact, he never made. 
He applied the observation exclusively to poefry, and no more 
intended to include the whole region of literature in that prudent 
admonition, than law, physic, or divinity. But let that pass; 
we will give Mr. Jerdan the benefit of the crutch. 

When Mr. Jerdan assigns as the sole reason why he was dis- 
tanced by his competitors, the choice of literature as a profession, 
does he honestly state the whole case? Has he ever thought of 
comparing his life with theirs?—his wasteful habits with their 
persevering industry and self-denial? Does he believe that they 
achieved their several distinctions by dining out; by the in- 
dulgence of idle pleasures; by dallying with time and fortune; 
and living for to-day without a thought of to-morrow? Does he 
conscientiously believe that if he had pursued a different course 
it would not have secured to him different results; and that 
whether a literary man is prudent or improvident, earnest or in- 
different, strict and upright or negligent and lax, it is all the 
same—he must still come to the same end of poverty and dis- 
credit? Does he see no practical difference between men who 
pursue a given line of labour sedulously, concentrating their 
energies upon the attainment of a given result, whatever it may 
be, who never suffer themselves to be diverted from their object 
by vanities and profligacies—and men who turn work into pastime, 
and, to speak mildly, dissipate the opportunities of their position 
upon vice and folly? Mr. Jerdan forces these comparisons 
upon us, and must not be wounded by the issues to which they 
inevitably lead. He tells us that he has written his book partly 
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for the purpose of bequeathing a lesson to the world. We accep:§ all cas 
the lesson, and extract the moral. If we find it diametricall that h 
opposed to the moral he desires to impress, the fault is nuff gator 
ours. quate 

He marvels that he is not as prosperous as his friends; i by wi 

would be a much greater marvel if he were. But literature sf ex4™ 
clearly not answerable for his adversity. Had he followed the dene 
profession in which they have won their high and well-meritedj p54 
honours, Mr. Jerdan would still be at the clouded bottom. whic 
Success in that profession, even more than in literature, demands ciple 
continuous labour and abnegation of social temptations—sacri- «] 
fices which, judging from his own portrait of himself, he was] is wi 
never much disposed to make. He tells us that he had the choice § para 
of a profession; that he was sent to study law at Edinburgh; out 
that he “never liked it;” and that if it had not been for such sphe 
“collateral inducements” as the “superb” daughter of the writer o! gula 
the signet, under whom he was placed, and other daughters ani § tet 
cousins who “possessed female attractions which could hardly § *P°* 
be surpassed in the British empire,” he “should never have 9 
stuck even nominally to the profession” as he did. And if he ma} 
did not stick to the profession, how could he expect that he the 

should emulate the success of those who did? Why should ; 
he complain of his failures, and cast upon literature the blame 
that belongs solely to himself? The secret of all the disasters be 

that have befallen him is unconsciously betrayed in a picture he his 
gives us of his mental idleness and incapacity for work, thrown for 
into the shape of a reverie addressed to a fountain. “Oh! ret 
happy fountain,” exclaims this gentleman, who reproaches fortune op 
for not being more liberal to him, “would that [ were like you, bic 
and had nothing to do but to play!” Mr. Jerdan is not the sta 
only man who has been haunted by similar wishes. The best of Ww 
us might wish to have nothing to do but to play, were we not co 
actuated by some more useful ambition. But we must submit to Pp 
the penalty of doing nothing, if we choose to imitate fountains. 
Man is not a fountain; and if he acts like a fountain, and stands es 

still, and lets the waters of life flow on in idleness, all that can b 

be said is, that he has no right to protest against the con- al 

sequences, 

Even Mr. Jerdan himself is not quite insensible to this prosaic F 
fact. He looks back with “deep and vain regrets” at the c 
** precious hours” he “irretrievably wasted and misspent.” Why, C 
then, does he not candidly acknowledge, and save others the dis- é 
agreeable office of pointing out, that his own wilful neglect and ] 
culpable self-indulgence are the true and only cause of the con- 
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dition in which he finds himself in the evening of his long life ? 
If his reviewers descend into these personal matters—which, in 
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all cases, are approached with reluctance—he must remember 
that he has invited, or rather challenged, them to the investi- 
gation. He has set up a piteous complaint against the inade- 
quate rewards of literature, and made his own life the evidence 
by which we are to try its justice. Now as it is impossible to 
examine the validity of the complaint, without sifting the evi- 
dence by which it is supported, the whole of the following 
passage, in which he takes his critics to task for the way in 
which they have treated his work, is absolutely false in prin- 
ciple. 

“jn legitimate criticism the main and proper business of the reviewer 
is with the writings before him ; and unless the writer dogmatically 
parades himself, or inculcates dangerous doctrines, there is not a syllable 
out of the work, either about him or his history, which are within the 
sphere of justifiable remark. Whether an author has been gay or irre- 
gular, or a saint and a pattern, has very little to do with his text. In 
teetotalism the most shocking drunkard always becomes the greatest 
apostle of temperance ; and the old proverb says, “the greater the 
sinner the greater the saint !” It is an unwholesome principle, there- 
fore, to attempt the rebuke of virtuous precepts, merely because they 
may be uttered by some one who may not have fulfilled the duties of 
the Decalogue ; it is a mode of judging that must be condemned.” 


The author of this canon of “legitimate criticism” must not 
be allowed to escape under so plausible a pretext. He is writing 
his own life, and his own life is, therefore, the obvious subject 
for the “legitimate criticism” of his reviewers. It is a transpa- 
rent subterfuge to say that not a syllable out of such a work is 
open to remark. Do not the omissions and suppressions of a 
biographer form as “legitimate” a ground of criticism as his 
statements, and the inferences he chooses to draw from them ? 
What becomes of the judicial functions of the critic if he is 
compelled to accept the facts that are put before him, however 
— or falsely coloured he may find them? Is he to take the 

iography for granted? Is he to adopt implicitly a man’s own 
estimate of himself? Is he not to be allowed to travel out of the 
book for the means of correcting its errors, testing its veracity, 
and, it may be, exposing its falsehood ? 

If this passage were meant as a confession in full of the im- 
prudences and trangyessions with which Mr. Jerdan has been 
charged, it would deprive his critics of all right to impeach him 
or his arguments. ‘They would be bound to look upon his book 
as a repentant offering of a misspent life, full of “ virtuous 
precepts” drawn from fatal experiences, and published for the 
benefit of mankind. But his book is no such thing. Instead 
of being an avowal of the wrongs he has done to himself, and a 
warning to others to avoid the courses by which he has suffered, 
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it is an accusation and invective against the profession of litera- 
ture for the wrongs he asserts it has heaped upon him, and a 
warning to all young men against trusting their fortunes to it. 
His book says plainly and loudly—shrieks in the ears of the public 
over and over again—“ See, here am I, after upwards of forty years 
of literary labour, stranded in my old age; here am I, the early 
companion of judges and plan | and lord mayors, who have all 
outstripped me in the world, although I had as good abilities as 
any of them, left destitute and struggling for subsistence in my 
declining days. Behold! here is another victim to the snares of 
literature—let all men take example by my fate, and keep clear 
of those treacherous quicksands in which ninety-nine out of a 
hundred who venture upon them are sure to be swallowed up !” 
That we may not be supposed to magnify Mr. Jerdan’s view 
of the certain obloquy and misery that attend the unhappy 
wight who embraces literature as a profession, we will trespass 
on the reader’s patience with a single passage in his own words, 
extracted from whole pages of reproach and lamentation :— 


“ Let no man be bred to literature alone, for, as has been less truly 
said of another occupation, it will not be bread to him. Fallacious 
hopes, bitter disappointments, uncertain rewards, vile impositions, and 
censure and slander from the oppressors, are their lot, as soon as ever 
they put pen to paper for publication, or risk their peace of mind on the 
black, black sea of printers’ ink. With a fortune to sustain, or a pro- 
fession to stand by, it may still be bad enough : but, without one or the 
other, it is as foolish as alchemy, or desperate as suicide.” 


To say the least of it, this is very ungrateful in Mr. Jerdan. 
According to his own showing, literature elevated him to asso- 
ciations which, without its help, he would not now be in a posi- 
tion to boast of. Ez. gr.:— 


“ My juvenile associates numbered, among others not unknown to 
fame, such individuals as the late Lord High Chancellor of England, 
Lord Truro, and the Lord Chief Baron, [these people literally dance 
through the volumes]—the years of my middle life were past in con- 
Jidential intercourse with the statesmen of the day, such as Lord Farn- 
borough, Huskisson, Arbuthnot, Cooke, and, still later, with many of 
the eminent characters who have held high places in the government of 
the country ; and, both in the preceding and later periods of my course, 
I enjoyed the friendship and unreserved intimacy of George Canning, 
and the regard and familiar acquaintance of almost every person of cele- 
brity in the land—political, scientific, artistic, literary, or otherwise 
remarkable.” 


He was admitted on the most familiar terms to the social inter- 
course of Tabley House and Drummond Castle, the family parties 
of Lady Caroline Lamb, and the intimate reunions of many 
other great people. Yet Mr. Jerdan exclaims that literature is 
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neither rewarded nor appreciated! What, after all. these personal 
favours, delightful friendships, and rare honours it procured for 
him? What claim on earth had he upon these memorable asso- 
ciations —the Cannings, the Kinnairds, the Pollocks, the Buchans, 
the Lambs, and what not, except the claim he derived: from his 
very slender connexion with the current literature of the day ? 
Mr. Jerdan has evidently taken the wrong side of his own case, 
and, instead of making an appeal ad misericordiam, against the 
insufficiency of literature to float a man through life in a most 
delectable and luxurious fashion, he ought to have exulted in the 
conspicuous magnificence with which it surrounded him. His 
book, even if it must be regarded as a kind of funeral oration, 
should be attended by the circumstantial pomp and state that 
have graced the obsequies of other highly-favoured individuals 
who, after a life of ambrosial enjoyment in the highest circles, 
have gone out of the world poor. Even if the relentless bailiff 
should ‘seize his last blanket to-day,” he ought to indulge in the 
satisfaction of feeling that “his pall will be held up by nobles 
to-morrow.” ‘The argument to be drawn from his example is, 
not that literature should be avoided by stray youths who come 
up to London without any definite object, but that it is the most 
flattering pursuit to which they can attach themselves. The 
white hands that flung bouquets in the path of Mr. Jerdan, and 
the great people that delighted to honour him, ought to operate as 
an incentive, and not as adiscouragement. The matter resolves 
itself, in a manner, into a plain question in the rule of three. If 
Mr. Jerdan, who, as the reader may by this time have perceived, is 
not pre-eminently distinguished by his literary accomplishments, 
won all these proud distinctions in virtue of his relations with 
the periodical press, what amount of distinction may Messrs. 
X., Y., and Z. look for, whose accomplishments, we will venture 
to suppose, are of a somewhat higher order? 

But Mr. Jerdan is not content with being admitted to the 
confidential intercourse of the greatest statesmen, and being 
smiled upon by the sweetest eyes that ever traced their lustre to 
the Flood; he desires something more. It is not enough for the 
writer of volatile criticisms and evanescent jeux d’esprit, that he 
should play at forfeits with ladies of quality, and crack jokes over 
his own champagne with distinguished members of the aristo- 
cracy; he desiderates an income equal to the fine company with 
which he mixes. His position, we own, is an unfortunate one ; 
let us say at once, plainly, it is a false position. We know of no 
situation in which a man can be placed more distressing than 
that of being thrown into associations which bring his pecuniary 
resources—although they may be ample for all the modest 
requirements of his real status—into humiliating contrast with 
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the lavish expenditure of his acquaintances. He strains in vain 
—discontent grows upon disparaging comparisons—and, forget- 
ful of the circumstances that carried him up to the rarified heights 
where he can scarcely breathe at ease, and incapable of asserting 
the self-dignity of his true calling, he picks a quarrel with for- 
tune, and vents upon the unequal dispensation of rewards (retri- 
butive punishments never enter into his theory), the rage of 
disappointment which ought to fall upon his own head alone. 
After a life of pampered indulgence in great houses, and amongst 
people with whom he has not a single domestic association in 
common, he finds himself isolated and reduced to adversity in 
the end. ‘This is a bitter lesson to learn when it is too late, but 
it is strictly just; and good for others flows out of the evil he 
has brought upon himself. The moral it teaches is severe, but 
it is sound and healthy nevertheless. 

In the last extremity, seeking everywhere, but where alone it 
is to be found, the sinister cause of his calamities, Mr. Jerdan turns 
round upon the profession to which he is actually indebted for 
the sunshine in which he has been basking so many years, and 
charges it roundly with his misfortunes—if misfortunes they can 
properly be called. He goes farther, and, in the face of a hun- 
dred testimonies to the contrary, somewhat egotistically paraded 
in his own person, he has the boldness to assert that the literary 


man is shunned and despised, and treated as a species of loup- 
garou ! 


“The fact is, that the profession of literature is neither honoured nor 
encouraged in England as in other civilized countries. The professors 
are suspected (and not untruly) of being in a way of unprofitable exertion, 
which is likely to lead to the curse of needing help. Such people are 
not wanted by the majority of well-to-do folks. There is a sort of 
noli me tangere about them which causes avoidance as of contagion. And 
if they are really plunged into certain poverty, bell, book, and candle- 


light would be too kind for them, and the sentence of excommunication 
is passed.” 


A literary man who boasts in every alternate page of having 
enjoyed the friendship and confidence of the highest and most 
distinguished in the el and who interleaves his anecdotes of 
the great and eminent people he has known, with assertions to 
the effect that literary men are avoided like a contagion, trans- 
fixes himself on the horns of a dilemma, where we should be 
quite willing to leave him without a word of commentary, if 
there were not larger considerations at issue than Mr. Jerdan’s 
consistency. 

What, after all, is his complaint against literature? That it is 
not as productive of money as the cotton-mill or the smelting- 
house. Does he perceive no difference in the cases? The 
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latter supply a constant want—the former ministers to an intel- 
lectual luxury, or to wants that do not wear out the supply with 
such rapidity as to keep up a high and incessant demand. Both 
must be regulated, to some extent, by the vulgar law of supply 
and demand, and their profits, by the same law, cannot be forced 
beyond the natural level of cost and competition. The latter 
combine the joint action of capital and labour; they feed a con- 
tinual competition; they are not dependent upon the humour 
or the accidents of the time; no prosaic transition of the public 
taste converts their productions, like poetry, into a drug; how- 
ever people may become indifferent to books, they are never 
likely to dispense with shirts, or to decline the advantages of the 
steam-engine ; and although the writer to whose merits the age 
is insensible, or whose merits are of no utility to the age, may be 
left to starve, the manufacturer will thrive. Is it reasonable to 
protest against a state of things which has been inevitable from 
the beginning of the world, and which will continue to be inevi- 
table so long as the material wants of the world must be served, 
let its intellectual wants shift as they may? The aims of 
the two classes are essentially different, and each has its own 
rewards, The literary man has a glory which is denied to the 
manufacturer, nor would he envy him his wealth if he knew how 
to appreciate his own position at its true value. He has fame, if 
he deserves it—honour, if he merits it—nor need he doubt of 
achieving the highest social distinctions, if he asserts his right to 
them as he ought, and maintains them with integrity and self- 
respect ; while the other may be left to the unenvied possession 
of wealth and obscurity. We cannot reverse the results, with- 
out reversing the elementary conditions upon which they 
repose. 

We are far from asserting that literature is paid as it ought to 
be, that its pecuniary compensations bear any adequate propor- 
tion to its rack of brain, and wear and tear of spirit, or that it 
occupies that rank as a profession (for which, however, some ex- 
cellent reasons might be given) it is justified in claiming; but 
there are other compensations in it of a higher kind, which 
should not be overlooked in the estimate of its good and its evil 
—the power it wields over society, its boundless influence in the 
extension of education and the diffusion of knowledge. The 
literary man may be justly proud of his mission, even should it 
not prove the most bountiful of paymasters. Mr. Jerdan, at all 
events, has little justification for complaints on that score, since 
he appears to have been in the receipt of a much larger income, 
for a long series of years, than the great bulk of the order to 
which he belongs. If it was not sufficient for the rank he as- 
signed to his expenditure, let the blame fall upon himself, and 
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not upon the destroying influences which, in the following en- 
tangled passage, he ascribes to the literary profession !— 


“T am anxious to demonstrate the differences [between the literary 
and other professions], by showing the evils to which the author, the 
man dependent upon literature, is exposed, the enjoyments and the 
disappointments which await his career—the injustice and wrongs he 
is doomed (and must lay his account) to meet with—the trials and 
troubles which attach to him only as the consequence of his pursuits— 
the abstraction of his mind from the needful details of accurate busi- 
ness, and its aptness to seek refuge in the brighter idealities of imagi- 
nation as the result ; and his often blameable inattention, impunctuality, 
and want of order, which leave him almost a helpless prey, to be preyed 
upon by the sordid, the grasping, the scheming, and the rascally, who 


are not slow to take full advantage of their opportunities to plunder 
and defame their victims.” 


Why, it is only in the preceding page that Mr. Jerdan maintains 
almost indignantly—and, we fear, with equal unreasonableness— 
that literary men are fit to be called into the councils of the 
state, and that they possess all the qualifications of “knowledge 
of mankind, admirable penetration, and astute discrimination,” 
which are requisite for the discharge of the most onerous and 
responsible functions. Yet here, before the ink is dry with 
which he has accredited them to the highest offices in the 
country, he tells us that, by the very nature of their pursuits, 
they are helpless and disorderly, apt to run away from practical 
affairs and take refuge in idealities, and are upon the whole such 
weak and credulous mooncalfs, that they become the easy prey 
of the meanest and basest rogues! We deny the fidelity of the 
portrait, unless Mr. Jerdan has drawn it from himself. Wh 
must the literary man be necessarily ‘“‘ impunctual,” and exhibit 
such extraordinary aberrations in the conduct of life? Wh 
must he necessarily be a victim to the “ scheming” and the “ras- 
cally”? Why must he, merely because he has a better capacity 
than other people, be therefore a fool and a spendthrift, thought- 
less, improvident, unprincipled? Mr. Jerdan’s experiences 
amongst men of letters must have been of a singularly excep- 
tional character, to have led to such conclusions. 

But it is not the reckless day-dreamers and squanderers of 
money and opportunity alone who fail. There is a case to be 
made out against literature, and it would not be complete unless 
it embraced the ruin of all—the careful and steady in common 
with the heedless and the idle. 


“If only the improvident and misconducted fail, let them show me 
the provident and the discreet who have succeeded. A catalogue of 
such would, indeed, astonish me. Surely it cannot be contended that 
all the unsuccessful are careless, extravagant, reckless, vicious! Thou- 
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sands, and tens of thousands, of aching hearts and broken-down for- 
tunes, alas! are but too easily to be found to vouch for the truth of 
my description, and the dismal force of my opinions.” 

Of course there are thousands of very worthy and estimable 
people who have failed in literature—people who are as punctual 
as the sun, and whose lives are morally irreproachable. What 
then? What inference are we to draw from so notorious a 
fact? They failed as writers; whereupon Mr. Jerdan lays 
the whole responsibility upon literature. He cannot discern the 
possibility of any other cause. A man fails at the bar—the bar 
is in fault. Let no man go to the bar. A man fails in the church 
—abolish the church at once. A man fails in medicine—let 
there be no more physicians. We do not hazard much risk of 
exceeding the truth in saying, that of a hundred men who fail 
in literature, ninety-nine of them had no business to meddle with 
it. Literature is a fascination very much like the stage; and of 
the multitude who fancy they have “a soul above buttons,” who 
throw up “Coke upon Littleton” to strut their hour in print, 
who despise the honest trade of their fathers, and believe them- 
selves destined to make a figure in the world, the number is 
incredibly small that are endowed with the attainments indis- 
pensable to success. There is no profession so crowded with 
men so deficient in the qualifications required for their work. 
In other professions, men rapidly find their level ; but in litera- 
ture, sustained by a vanity which eternally whispers in their ears 
that they are ill-treated, and fed by a restless ambition which 
grows by what it does not feed upon, they are a long time before 
they find out their own incapacity, if they ever find it out. How 
many such men are there clinging to the skirts of newspapers 
and periodicals, bitterly complaining of the rejection of articles, 
the neglect of the public, the caprice and want of judgment of 
editors, and of everything above the earth and under the earth 
except their own unfitness for the sphere they have chosen, who 
might have earned a decent competence in obscurity if they had 
been brought up to some useful occupation instead of being cast 

upon that occupation which, of all others, exacts the severest 
toil, the most varied powers, the greatest self-denial, the most 
earnest labour and vigilance, uprightness and perseverance. 
Every youth who has perpetrated doggrel in a weekly paper, or 
obtained, in an unlucky moment, admission for a fantastical 
article in a magazine, considers himself ill-used, and a martyr of 
genius, if he does not command a position for which neither 
nature nor education has qualified him. The question is, 
whether such instances should be cited as examples of anything 
but an egregious misdirection of human energies, and whether 
they should not be held out to admonish others from falling into 
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the same mistake, instead of being quoted as evidences of the 
inadequate rewards of literature. 

What result other than disappointment can be anticipated 
from the inveterate folly of a man who persists in a pursuit 
which he has taken up without the least previous training of 
his faculties, without study or preparation of any kind? The 
meanest calling requires some qualifications, and literature most 
of all. Can a man instruct others who is ignorant himself? or 
guide the taste of the public if his own be uneducated? Look- 
ing rationally at means and ends, what can he expect from per- 
severing in so hopeless a course, but to be baffled in the long 
run? He hunts a phantom, which eludes his grasp at every 
turn. He is like a child crying for the moon, or a boy chasing 
a butterfly. ‘Trace the course of a literary adventurer of this 
numerous class, and wonder no more at the sequel. 

A youth comes up to London to “seek his fortune.” He has 
been brought up to no business or profession, and his head is, 
consequently, full of dreams and indefinite desires, Casting 
about for occupation, the floating work connected with the news- 
papers in the way of paragraphing and reporting, presents an 
easy opening to him, which suits the desultory turn of his mind. 
The agrémens attached to this skirmishing employment captivate 
his senses, and flatter his vanity. He has access to a newspaper 
office, where he picks up the jargon of politics, and acquires an 
off-hand familiarity with the labels of public questions, the 
names of public men, and the doings of authorship; he has 
the run of the theatres, and speedily becomes an adept in the 
vocabulary, or slang, of criticism; he enjoys the free-and-easy 
intercourse of the loose convives of the press, and, emerging 
boldly from his chrysalis state, he begins to set up pretensions 
in the newspaper world as a night-man about town. Living, as 
the French say, au jour le jour, every day supplies its own expe- 
dients and excitements; facility in scribbling grows upon irre- 
sponsibility in publication, and thus, having dropped into the 
stream of vagrant journalism, he is swept on by the force of 
the current, and may be said to be only learning to swim 
when he finds himself buffeting the waters. Whatever chance 
he might originally have had of obtaining a safe and respectable 

livelihood is gone by. He is no longer capable of applying 
himself to any of the inglorious, plodding tasks in which dili- 
gence and system are compulsory. His habits are broken up; 
his views are scattered; he has tasted just enough of the 
pleasures of this gypsying and tramping life to be unfitted to 
settle down in quiet drudgery. He extends his connexion 
with the papers ; he writes in half-a-dozen at a time; he ascends 
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from paragraphs to leading articles; nothing comes amiss to 
him; he is ready to undertake any variety of subjects, from 
the highest problem in political science to the lowest conundrum 
in the column of scraps; the range of his miscellaneous and 
comprehensive powers includes every conceivable topic that can 
be compassed by the scissors and the pen. But it is as acritic that 
he displays his versatile agility by the most marvellous feats ; the 
art of reviewing comes to him by intuition; books of history and 
philosophy, travels and biography, poetry, fiction, and science, 
fly like chaff before him; and the whole field of literature is 
mowed down with the indiscriminate celerity of a reaping ma- 
chine. The Jack of all trades who is master of none, is not a 
flourishing man after all. He sows his multifarious labours on 
the winds, and they scarcely escape from his hands when they 
are blown away for ever. His receipts are irregular and preca- 
rious, but his mode of living is ‘prodigal. His incomings are 
slow, but his outgoings are fast. He hears on all sides that 
literary men are not expected to be provident, and he thinks he 
is licensed to be a spendthrift. With a little care over his ex- 
chequer, and regularity in his expenditure, he might manage to 
maintain a satisfactory position; but he wastes his resources in 
ways for which there is nothing to show, and spends one half of 
his life in fighting against embarrassments which the other half 
is actively engaged in multiplying. After years of universal 
production and promiscuous dissipation, the utmost he can do is 
to live from hand to mouth; even that fails him sometimes, and 
is sure to fail him altogether in the end. He has not made good 
an inch of solid ground to plant his foot upon. He is even 
worse off than he was at the beginning; for now at the close of 
his career, when it is too late to mend or retreat, he discovers 
that he has spent his life in vain, and that instead of having 
secured something to fall back upon, he is worn out, dilapidated, 
and discarded. And what has become of that prodigious heap 
of foam he had slavered over so many printing-presses in his 
time? It melted away long ago. It answered its fugitive pur- 
pose, and was forgotten in four-and-twenty hours. It has not 
left a trace of its existence behind. 

The picture is by no means overcharged. Such cases are 
numerous, diversified by an infinite variety of circumstances. 
Literature is to blame for it all!—for the misapplication of time, 
the false pretensions, the defeat, the ruin; and a man who might 
have gone through the world creditably and safely, had he 
addressed himself at first to some avocation for which he was 
qualified, thinks himself warranted in attributing to the profes- 
sion of letters the misfortunes he has brought upon himself by 
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the grievous error he committed in adopting it. But the last 
thing most of us are disposed to admit is, that we are ourselves 
the chief cause of our own failures in life. 

Mr. Jerdan, indeed, probably without intending it, settles the 
question himself by a comparison of the fate of the broken-down 
writer with that of “gentlemen, perhaps retired officers from the 


two services, who may be induced, at a matured period of their 
lives, to enter upon trade.” 


























“ Who have ever witnessed one among fifty of them succeed in busi- 
ness? I have not ; but, just on the contrary, have seen them as unlucky 
and squeezeable by their more cunning competitors to the manner born, 
as the literaryman. Acute, clever, diligent, they have not been brought up 
to it, and are unaware of what its profitable occupation requires.” 

We are not acquainted with any instances of gentlemen from 
the two services who have ruined themselves in trade; but the 
moral has an exact application to the class of littérateurs we have 
selected as an example from amongst many other classes who 
founder from a similar cause. ‘“ They are unaware of what its 
profitable occupation requires.” This is the whole case in a 
nutshell, They believe writing to be a matter of inspiration. 
If they can write, no matter how loosely, coarsely, or inco- 
herently—if they can only fling reams of manuscript at poor 
Priscian’s head, and, having neither conscience nor knowledge 
to check their headiong course, run a muck at literature—they 
fancy themselves entitled to the honours and rewards which the 
world pays only to genius and to learning. But the world does 
not look for leviathans in shallows, nor expect to discover, in the 
works of writers who are “ unaware” of what their work requires, 
the unexpected treasures of Mr. David Fallen’s miraculous 
region— 

“Where golden ore lies mixed with common sand.” 














Mr. Jerdan’s sole test of literature, as a profession, is the 
ledger. He sees nothing else in it. From the first page to the 
last of his two volumes, there is not a solitary elevating or 
ennobling aspiration welling up out of his long life of literary 
labour. It is one continuous wail about pay and poverty. He 
never asks the question, did such or such a writer deserve a great 
reward ?—he only inquires, did he get it? The desert never 
enters into Mr. Jerdan’s calculations. The test is, Did he die 
rich? He puts this finishing interrogatory to Scott, Moore, 
Campbell, Hook, and others; and, without stopping to reflect 
whether there were any special circumstances to be taken into 
consideration in any of their cases, he triumphantly settles the 
matter by demanding, seriatim, Did he die rich? It might be a 
sufficient answer to remind Mr. Jerdan of the generals, judges, 
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and statesmen who, living in their elevated spheres lives of absti- 
nence and toil, and living for higher objects than wealth, died 
comparatively poorer than the poorest of the literary cases he 
has cited: but we reject the test altogether. Ifthe aim and end 
of literature were to accumulate money—as it is of cotton-spin- 
ning and glass-blowing—it would be rightly applied, and Mr. 
Jerdan’s lamentations would have a curious grain of truth in 
them. The problem why authors do not die rich is solved by 
the fact, that the aims of Fe do not lie in that direction ; 
and that it would be utterly impossible so to shape them as that 
literary men should make fortunes like men engaged in com- 
merce and manufactures. The answer to the inquiry lies on the 
very threshold; and Mr. Jerdan mistakes the nature of the 
profession to which he beiongs, and its actual and inevitable con- 
ditions, when he tries it by a standard which is applicable only 
to pursuits of a wholly different character. 

We do not apprehend that we shall be misunderstood on this 
matter. We state the case of literature as it is, and not as we 
should wish it to be. We, too, deplore that its material rewards 
are not on a level with its honours; but as we know not by 
what process that desirable result is to be attained, we think we 
take a more judicious course in laying down the chart faithfully, 
than in tossing our pens frantically in the air, and exclaiming 
against this island because it is not a continent, and that lake 
because it is not an ocean. Surely it behoves a man who sets 
out on the choice of a profession, to ascertain beforehand, first, 
whether he possesses the requisite talents and acquirements, and 
secondly, whether the course he proposes to embark upon is 
profitable, if profit be his object. Such salutary precautions are 
advisable in respect to all professions, but in literature they have 
an especial weight. In other professions there are definite 
advantages, offices, and gains, which ability, perseverance, and 
vigilance in the seizure of favourable opportunities, may ulti- 
mately hope to achieve. Every man who goes to the bar has a 
chance of being Lord Chancellor. _It isa common joke at college. 
The medical profession teems with hospital and other appoint- 
ments. In the church there are bishoprics, and deaneries, and 
stalls, and livings to slumber in, for him who is fortunate enough 
to obtain them. But literature presents none of these temptations 
in prospect; it has no offices to give away, no sinecures, no plura- 
lities, no snug retreats from work and poverty, for the idle, the pro- 
fligate, and the incapable ; interest can do nothing, connexion can 
do nothing, patronage can do nothing in literature ; the appeal lies 
direct from the author to the public, and distinction must be won 
and carved out by merit alone. It may be that all this is wrong ; 
that literature ought to have its easy cushions and patent privi- 
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leges; but so it is, and every man knows it, or ought to know 
it, before he risks his fortunes on so arduous and doubtful 
a venture. He ought to know that he has nothing to expect 
from adventitious helps. He ought to examine his chances of 
success, and look prudently to the consequences of failure ; sub- 
mit his qualifications to a severe scrutiny, and, if he comes to 
his labours with the knowledge and attainments which alone can 
command attention, he has as little reason to fear the issue, in its 
noblest aspects, as any man who trusts to his own exertions and 
fitness in any other walk of life. Let him rightly appreciate 
the true dignity and usefulness of his vocation ; let him show that 
strict dealing and unimpeachable integrity are not incompatible 
with the cultivation of letters; let him vindicate his honourable 
pursuits from the conventional slur of negligence and slattern 
dissipation, by setting an example of rectitude and steadfastness, 
instead of making literature an excuse for the violation of moral 
duties and social obligations, and he may seek with confidence, 
and wear with pride, honours which the richest may envy, and 
the loftiest in birth and station will not be slow to recognise. 
We entirely concur with Mr. Jerdan in not recommending 
literature as a profession to the multitude of aspirants. But we 
arrive at our conclusion by a different route. We should hesitate 
in recommending any profession unconditionally. If the church, 
have you interest? If law or medicine, have you connexion? 
When Mr. Jerdan complains that literature does not pay, wring- 
ing a peculiar hardship out of its small gains, he overlooks the 
fact that other professions are pretty much in the same predica- 
ment, so far as the bulk of their members are concerned. Every 
profession is overstocked. Such is the condition of medicine, 
that there is scarcely a single physician of eminence at the 
present moment bringing up his son to the profession. A medical 
man looks out for a fortune with his wife, as an indispensable 
ground-work to build upon. Most medical men begin life with 
a little capital, or a resource of some kind, or they would be 
compelled to abandon their calling before they had fairly got 
into it. The law, with the exception of its magnates, who ab- 
sorb nearly all the business, is bankrupt. Ask solicitors what 
they think of the law as a lucrative profession. The church, 
with its golden benefices on one side, and its miserable stipends 
on the other, presents a hopeless prospect to him who enters it 
without a living in his family, or a patron amongst his friends. 
The pecuniary statistics of the church are not very encouraging 
to young men in search of a provision. If Mr. Jerdan were to 
apply his test, Did he die rich? to the population of the working 
clergy, does he believe that the result would be more cheering 
than in the case of literature? The ordinary attachés of the 
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newspapers make considerably larger incomes than the great 
body of the clergy; and if they do not die rich, they are at least 
not worse off, and have less to complain of, than a class of men 
who are doomed, on the scantiest means, to the most painful pri- 
vations and humiliating struggles. 

Of the volumes that have carried us into this digression, it may 
be expected that we should give a more particular account than 
we have entered into. We imagine, however, we have already suffi- 
ciently indicated their character. ‘Their contents consist chiefly 
of miscellaneous gossip and personal reminiscences. From one 
living, as Mr. Jerdan did, amongst celebrities and great people, 
we looked for some interesting, or, at all events, lively memora- 
bilia. But we were disappointed. Mr. Jerdan is neither a Spencer 
nor a Selden. We could forgive the lack of permanent value in 
the materials he has collected; but we believe it is an established 
maxim with critics never to forgive dulness. And to confess 
the plain, but disagreeable truth, these volumes are singularly 
dull and flat. Take, as a prominent example, the anecdotes 
about Mr. Canning. Mr. Jerdan was so intimate with Mr. 
Canning, that every Sunday, after church, he was expected to 
pay a visit at Gloucester Lodge; yet he has nothing of higher 
moment to reveal about the great man than such items as the 
following : 

“ At this time I had experienced a peculiar trait of Mr. Canning, 
which it may be amusing to record, and deemed somewhat characteristic. 
Near the beginning of our acquaintance, when we met in the Old 
Brompton lanes, he used, in giving his hand, to place in mine only one, 
or occasionally two, of his fingers, and this, I have reason to know, 
was his general habit with those with whom he was not on more inti- 
mate terms ; for Mr. Dundas observed to me, that I was becoming a 
great favourite, and had already got to three fingers! Such had been 
the case till now ; when, having found out the value of the prize, I was 
not a little delighted to have the whole hand of the man I so esteemed 
shaken with mine. I assure you I was proud enough of the distinction, 
which few shared, except the Huskissons, the Freres, the Ellises, the 
Backhouses, and other faithful and attached friends, &c.” 


Or the following, which, perhaps, will be considered a little 
more attractive, as there is a lady in the case—no less a person 
than the Princess of Wales :— 


“On going to the Lodge, on a Sunday afternoon, as customary, I ob- 
served the princess’s carriage at the door ; I was hesitating whether I 
should go in or not, when Mr. Canning led her out, and handed her to 
her seat, beckoning me to enter by another passage. <A glance informed 
me that something of unusual interest had taken place, for the princess 
appeared flushed to crimson, and Mr. Canning exceedingly moved. I 
proceeded into the room, and, walking up to the fire-place, stood leaning 
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my arm on the chimney-piece, when the latter [the chimney-piece!] 
returned in a state of extreme excitement and agitation, exclaiming (in 
a manner more resembling a stage-effect than a transaction in real life), 


‘ Take care, sir, what you do! Your arm is bathing wm the tears of 


a princess I immediately perceived that this was the truth, for her 
royal highness had been weeping plenteously over the very marble 
spot on which I rested !” 

Either Mr. Jerdan did not know how to take advantage of his 
opportunities, or nothing very brilliant fell in his way during his 
intercourse with distinguished people. ‘The names of his cele- 
brities flit through his pages, and scarcely leave an impression on 
them. We learn nothing of their ways of life, their conversa- 
tion, their specialities; and, in lieu of traits of character and 
illustrative facts, we are regaled with such morgeauzx as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ At a small evening party, sans etiquette, the almost obsolete pastime 
of Games and Forfeits, and other ancient humours, came into play. 


In the process I was victimized to be blindfolded, and in that kitten of 


seven years old condition was compelled to kneel upon the carpet, and, 
with my head bent into Lady Caroline Lamb’s lap, give such answers 
as I could to such questions as might be proposed to me. It was late, 
and I had been persecuted very cleverly ; when I was asked what I 
would do if an injured ghost approached to assault me for wrongs 
done in the flesh. I was about to reply, when a smart cuff on the side 
of my head proved to me that it was no ghost-story. I pulled off the 
silken bandage, and looking up from his laughing lady’s knee, found 
William Lamb, just released from a late sittine in the Commons, taking 
me thus abroad, in his way to take his wife home.” 

Mr. Jerdan is quite unconscionable in falling out with litera- 
ture. Why, he has led the most enviable of lives. Are the 
privileges of shaking the whole hand of Canning, of having his 
arm bathed in the tears of a princess, and of reposing his head 
in the lap of Lady Carotine Lamb, to go for nothing in his esti- 
mate of the advantages of the literary profession ? 

From the specimens we have given, the curiosities of the style 
in which this work is written will be tolerably apparent. But 
as this is a matter which bears rather significantly upon the main 
topic Mr. Jerdan has invited us to discuss, we must make room 
for a few select samples. Having set up his own test of literary 
success, he must indulge us in the application of ours. 

Mr. Jerdan is at Paris, and relates what he saw there: 


“Why should I speak of the opera, where the noble aristocratic 
presence of Lord and Lady Castlereagh eclipsed every other box, and were 
admired specimens of the Island race.” 


He bears testimony to the merits of the editor of the Standard, 
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after having spoken of certain singularities in the character of 
that gentleman’s father : 


“His son, Dr. Giffard, is now one of the ablest political writers of 
the age; and, educated under such a father, it is not surprising that he 
should be as zealous as he is powerful; as is testified by the Standard 
newspaper, and everywhere else where his pen is wielded.” 


An apophthegm on duelling : 


“Party spirit rages, as it too generally does in Dublin at this time, 
and was attended by constant duels, in superseding which there is 
undoubtedly some improvement.” 


He bewails the fate of the poetical contributions to the 
Sun :— 


“Tf the day of poetry were in the ascendant, I should say that a 
sweet volume might be culled out of their productions ; but, as it is, 
they must be left to the dispersion of their first birth, and, perhaps, the 
only recognition of them be found in this brief notice, by an old friend, 
who has to mourn them, nearly all, among the lost, from his earlier 
affections.” 


Of Mr. Chalmers he tells us that— 


“He was able, laborious, good-humoured, and had a thorough enjoy- 
ment of the good things of social life, to which his .conversation con- 
tributed the appendages of pleaswreable intelligence and instruction.” 


His “ proximate neighbour” at Little Chelsea, the exiled 
Princess of Condé, “with whom the Duchess d’Angouleme fre- 
quently stayed,” furnishes occasion for a royal portrait. 


“The establishment was upon a very moderate scale, and the 
daughter of the murdered King of France dressed little better than a 
milkmaid, which rank, indeed, she much resembled in form, and walk- 
ing about in thick-soled boots. 

A sequitur: 

“ Barry Cornwall, I believe, made his débit in print, or very nearly 
so, at the same time in the ‘ Literary Gazette, and his genius was so 
vivid, that I think I can put my finger on some. twenty of his pleasing 
contributions in the year 1818.” 


The next passage confounds us. Perhaps our readers may be 
able to unravel it. We can make nothing out of it, except that 
Mr. Jerdan fancies himself a peacock. 


“ An autobiographer being, like a peacock, the hero of his own tale, 
may be pardoned for the hope that he has created, or may create, some 
interest in the beholders, by the spread and rustling of his shivering 
quills. In my case, especially in this volume, the analogy holds tolera- 
bly together; for though the bird displays a perfect shower of radiant 
Suns, and I have had only one of a fog-covered appearance to exhibit, 
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yet there is Sun in both cases, and that is enough for any fanciful 
resemblance.” 


Here is a little pleasantry about Mr. Jerdan’s connexion with 
the “ Literary Gazette,” which, we are informed, “ had not made 
great way” before that event. 


“ Without boast, my accession seemed to put a little heart into it» 
and if it were up-hill work for a long while, still it was Up, and, but 
. . . . T. ” 
for a few incidental or accidental crosses, would have been Up-PER! 


Not being able to obtain copies of some articles he wrote, he 
expresses a hope that his friends in “ Notes and Queries” will 
* help him to repair some of his vacuities ;” and he tells us an 
anecdote of Turner, the painter, who took so great a fancy to 
a boon companion that he “invited him to travel together, and 
treated him,in a princely style, without costing him a shilling.” 
An amiable young lady dies, and Mr. Jerdan says: “ Soon after, 
I spoke my feelings in the following lines, on the affecting event.” 
Of these lines, one of the many examples Mr. Jerdan quotes of 
his poetical powers, we will make room for a specimen. The first 
verse states that there are some woes that point to the sky for 
consolation, and the poem then proceeds— 


“Vain, then, to hope, with human dross 
To bid such griefs be o’er ; 
Friends can but feel thy fatal loss, 
Thy fatal loss deplore ; 
And He who gives and takes away, 
Tell thee is now thy only stay. 


“Yet fain would I some comfort shed 
Upon this hour of pain. 
Alas! I cannot! She is dead, 
And will not come again!” 


The whole closing with this comforting reflection— 


“ Who bless’d us in this world shall be 
Bless‘d with us in eternity !” 


To which might be advantageously added— 
“Hallelujah! Hallelujee !” 


A line of which, however, we beg to disclaim the paternity. It 
is the exulting wind-up of a wth Toes epitaph. 

Between Mr. Jerdan’s prose and Mr. Jerdan’s verse, it is diffi- 
cult to choose; but we cannot dismiss his volumes without 
observing that we have not quoted these choice specimens from 
them for the mere sake of provoking a smile. We hope they 
will be understood to have been culled for a better and a graver 
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purpose. When literature is charged with bestowing inadequate 
rewards upon its professors, it is desirable to look a little into the 
claims of the complainants, 

Scattered over the volumes are some questionable passages, 
which, upon reflection, Mr. Jerdan himself will see occasion to 
regret. Such are the allusions to the wretched fate of the 
daughters of an old friend (vol. i. p. 18), the introduction of 
unnecessary details respecting the origin of distinguished persons 
yet living, and the publication of a letter (vol. i. p. 244), which 
contained the strict injunction of the writer that it should be 
destroyed. Mr. Jerdan frequently speaks of his own “genial” 
disposition and “kindliness of heart,” and of the services he 
rendered to various persons. Whatever we may think of his 
taste in recording these excellent qualities, we are by no means 
indisposed to give him full credit for the possession of them ; 
but we must not, therefore, let them pass as excuses for the 
neglect or violation of social duties. Few men connected with 
current literature have enjoyed better opportunities than Mr. 
Jerdan of attaining a final position of credit and security ; and if 
he have not succeeded, we must seek the causes in other sources 
of misfortune than his overflowing good nature, and the imputed 
ingratitude of the world. 
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Art. [IX.—Tue Duke or WELLINGTON. 


1. Wellington’s (The Duke of) Despatches during his various 
Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low 
Countries, and France. Compiled from Official and other 
Authentic Documents. By Colonel Gurwood, C.B. A new 
and enlarged edition, 8 vols. 8vo. John Murray. 


2. History of the War in the Peninsula and the South of 
France. By Major-General Sir W. F. P. Napier. 6 vols. 8vo. 
T. and W. Boone. 

3. History of the British Empire during the First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century; being an Introductory Narrative of 
Events from 1800 to 1815, and the History of the Peace 
Jrom 1815 to the Present Time. By Harriet Martineau. 
Embellished with Portraits. 2 vols. Charles Knight. 


HE world, like the individuals which compose it, would seem 

to have alternations of sleeping and waking, of activity 
and repose. Sometimes long years glide over it in dull and 
languid monotony ; at other times it arouses, like a strong man 
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after sleep, shakes off its lethargy, and condenses a century into 
a lustrum. Occasionally, for whole generations, History has 
nothing to record; then suddenly events and vicissitudes of such 
startling magnitude crowd upon her in such quick succession, 
that she can hardly keep pace with them. It sometimes happens 
that one member of the great commonwealth of nations awakes 
into vivid life, while all around her slumber in a deathlike still- 
ness ; and it would seem as if the aggregate energies of humanity 
were concentrated within her narrow boundaries. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, an electric shock appears to run through the 
world, and startle every country into simultaneous activity. In 
casting our eye back over the pages of the past, we find their 
interest comprised in the small territory of Greece, and almost in 
that of Attica, and in the single century which began with the 
battle of Marathon and ended with the death of Socrates. Then 
Rome “takes up the wondrous tale,” and attracts all attention to 
herself in the crowded period between the appearance of Han- 
nibal and the disappearance of Augustus. After the commence- 
ment of Roman decline, a long interval of monotony succeeds, 
during which history records little to compel our interest, except 
the progress and gradual establishment of a mutilated Christianity. 
For a short time, the Italian Republics of the middle ages throw 
a strange and lurid lustre over the page. But the first great 
awakening of Europe took place between the end of the fifteenth 
and the middle of the sixteenth century, when sciences, religious 
fervour, literary genius, and sometimes discovery, with all its 
unforeseen results, combined to irradiate the western world. 
Since then, the old torpor has never quite crept over us ; but in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, an upheaving both of 
the political and the intellectual world began, greater even than 
that inaugurated by the Reformation, and is still convulsing 
society and thought to their inmost depths. 

All these epochs have been as prolific in great men as in great 
events; and none have been more prolific than the last. The 
peculiar character of the greatness developed has varied with the 
nature and the requirements of the time. Some periods have 
been more rich in warriors, some in statesmen, some in artists, in 
poets, or in thinkers; and the warriors, statesmen, and writers of 
one epoch have been markedly distinct from those of another. 
But each greatness has many phases, and rarely, if ever, repro- 
duces itself. We can scarcely compare Pericles with Richelieu, 
with Burleigh, or with Oxenstiern; yet we do not know that he 
had essentially a higher orderof intellect. It would be idle to draw 
a parallel between Sophocles and Shakspeare ; yet assuredly we 
cannot concede the palm of genius to the ancient dramatist. We 
cannot compare Thucydides and Tacitus with Grote, Gibbon, or 
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Macaulay; yet we would not willingly place the latter on a lower 
level than their great prototypes. Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Cesar, were in the old world what Gustavus Adolphus, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon, and Wellington have been in our modern 
days; but were probably gifted with no grander genius. And 
though many of us know more of Aristides and Phocion than of 
Hampden and of Washington, yet the former characters were 
assuredly no purer or loftier than the latter. 

The three-quarters of a century which has elapsed from 1775 
to 1850, has been one of almost ceaseless excitement over the 
whole civilized world. It has seen, at least, seven revolutions,— 
three in France, one in Belgium, one in Greece, and two in 
America. It has witnessed the sweeping away, and the re- 
placing, of the landmarks of nearly all the European states. 
Spain, Holland, England, and France, have lost many of their 
colonies. Russia and America have made vast strides both in 
civilization and in strength. Butthe excitement and activity have 
not been confined to the region of politics alone: Religion, 
Literature, Art, and Science, have all participated; and every 
department of intellect and effort has- sent forth its conquerors 
and its grandees. Rcligion has awakened greater earnestness, 
and created deeper interest, than at any period since the Refor- 
mation. Literature has been preternaturally active, and its 
productions, as a whole, may bear comparison with those of any 
preceding period; while Science has made vaster progress, and 
Art has accomplished grander achievements than in all previous 
centuries combined. 

It is not easy to award the crown of pre-eminence among men 
of genius, who have followed different walks of intellect ; nor is 
it always possible for contemporaries to estimate correctly the 
relative greatness of those who have lived and acted among 
them. ‘The more hidden idiosyncrasies of their nature, the 
deeper secrets of their character, are often disclosed only after 
they themselves have long passed off the stage; and the remote 
and more signal consequences of their actions, the comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy of their foresight and their insight, and the 
degree in which they have impressed their stamp upon the age, 
and influenced its features and its destiny, it sometimes requires 
generations fully to develop and explain. Often, too, though 
we may know accurately what a statesman or a warrior has done, 
we are only imperfectly acquainted with the obstacles which had 
to be overcome, the exertions which had to be made, or the 
sacrifices which had to be encountered, in doing it; and it is 
from a comparison of the deed with its difficulties that we can 
alone judge truly of the greatness of the actor. Sometimes, too, 
for long years, brilliancy and good fortune, when combined, will 
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usurp the admiration which belong to solidity and worth, 
even when less strikingly successful; and a nation is commonly 
more ready to worship the qualities which dazzle than the 
qualities which save. 

There are cases, however, in which, from a variety of con- 
curring circumstances, these difficulties in pronouncing a sound 
judgment on the merit of contemporary celebrities do not apply; 
—in which all the facts and documents needed for forming an 
opinion are as fully known to us as they can be to our successors; 
and in which the actions were too remarkable, and their conse- 
quences too immediate and vast, to leave us much to leatn on 
this head from the future. Such is the case with regard to the 
events and actors in the great struggle which immortalized the 
first quarter of the present century. Such is peculiarly the case 
with regard to the Duke of Wellington. Every action of his life 
has been vehemently canvassed both by friends and foes; every 
part of his career has been described by the ablest historians 
from the most authentic documents; his own despatches are on 
record to portray him; he bore the principal share in those 
transactions which led to the great settlement of Europe ; and, 
lastly, he survived his own great achievements by nearly half a 
century. 

The two men whose names will in after ages stand out 
in bold relief from the history of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, are Napoleon and Wellington. Both were emi- 
nently GREAT: but in our judgment the Englishman was the 
greater of the two. Nor do we judge thus from any narrow 
national partiality, or from any grounds which men of all coun- 
tries would not equally admit to be valid. It has, we know, 
been the fashion of late to depreciate Napoleon—to speuk lightly 
of his genius—to speak harshly of his fame. We do not sympa- 
thize with those who write in this tone. Those who grudge the 
title of “great” to that wonderful man must be either strongly 
blinded by their animosities, or culpably ill-read in his history, or 
they must measure him by some fanciful and peculiar standard of 
their own. If Alexander, if Cesar, if Hannibal, were great men, 
Napoleon was a great man too. If the most consummate mili- 
tary genius, if the most profound knowledge of strategic art, if 
the most comprehensive and far-seeing power of combination, if 
the most masterly grasp of every subject which he handled, if a 
faculty of civil organization which has never been surpassed, and 
a capacity of exciting the enthusiasm and devotion of his fol- 
lowers which has never been equalled, if, in a word, the most 
magnificent and dazzling success—owed not to fortune, but won 
by genius, extorted by energy—and a rise from obscure poverty 
to wider empire than any modern autocrat has wielded,—if the 
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union of all these do not make a man great, of whom can great- 
ness be predicated? Itis true he had no conscience; it is true 
he had no unselfish virtue, and little disinterested affection; it is 
true that his ambition had no limits, and his moral nature neither 
loftiness nor purity; but to deny to a man so gloriously endowed 
and so marvellously sceptred, the epithet of great, because he 
was not also good, is a foolish and pedantic misuse of words. 

Yet gifted as Napoleon was, and passing wonderful as were 
the deeds he wrought, we still think that, in the elements of the 
highest order of greatness, he was inferior to his rival and con- 
queror. If Wellington had had Napoleon’s position, he would 
neither have committed his blunders nor have been tempted to his 
crimes. If Napoleon had been compelled to work against the 
obstacles, to endure the vexations, to encounter the embarrass- 
ments, to fight in the fetters, which were the lot of the Duke of 
Wellington from first to last, his mental defects and his moral 
weaknesses would have been insuperable barriers to his success. 
On two grounds, therefore, we assign the supremacy to the 
English hero. ‘The first is that, while Napoleon was always 
selfish, Wellington was always conscientious: the Duke was 
invariably the master of his passions—the Emperor was fre- 
quently the slave of Ais. The second ground is, that whereas 
Napoleon, as soon as his reputation was established, namely, 
from 1800 onward, was omnipotent and uncontrolled, and wielded, 
by his single will, the whole civil and military power of France, 
—the Duke was always thwarted and crippled both by allies 
and countrymen, and was throughout in a position of mortifying, 
irritating, and incapacitating thraldom to men at home, who had 
neither ability to comprehend the grandeur of his plans, nor 
Magnanimity to imitate his steady and unselfish patriotism. 
These points will come out in painful clearness as we proceed 
in our sketch of the great man whom we have lost. 

Both these great men were born in the same year, 1769. 
The active professional careers of both of them were short. ‘They 
began and ended inthe same year. Their first real services were 
in 1795, their last in 1815. Both fought their last battle when 
they were forty-six years of age. Napoleon had gained his 
reputation when he was twenty-six, Wellington when he was 
thirty-four. Between the Duke’s first great battle as an inde- 
pendent commander and his last—between Assaye and Waterloo 
—only twelve years elapsed. Both were fought against tre- 
mendous odds, and both displayed precisely the same qualities 
of character. Indeed, from first to last, the most marked pecu- 
liarity of the Duke was his consistent individuality: he was 
always himself ; he never belied his antecedents, or disappointed 
those who knew him; he never acted otherwise than as you 
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might have predicted that, under the circumstances, he would 
act. He displayed the same unshaken coolness and strategic 
skill in India and at Copenhagen as in Portugal and Belgium; 
and the same administrative genius and inflexible justice when 
Governor of Seringapatam, as afterwards when commanding the 
army of occupation in France. To the last his rigid and in- 
exorable severity was the dread, but proved the salvation of his 
troops. His first demand, when appointed to rule in the con- 
quered city of Tippoo Sultaun, and to restrain a triumphant and 
disorderly army, was “ Send me the Provost Marshal, and put 
him under my orders: till some of the marauders are hung, it is 
impossible to expect order or safety.” 

The battle of Assaye first made him celebrated. It is by the 
battle of Waterloo that his name is most widely known. But itis 
on his Peninsular Campaigns, from 1809 to 1814, that his fame 
with professional men, and his chief glory with posterity, must 
rest. It was in that immortal struggle—of which we are happy 
in possessing a record, as immortal as itself—that he displayed 
that wonderful combination of the loftiest and rarest qualities, 
both of intellect and character, which entitle him to a place in 
the very first rank of those few luminaries of history, who have 
united the special genius of the warrior with the more compre- 
hensive grandeur of the statesman. 
ficence of that superb but painful conflict, can be appreciated 
only by those who read Colonel Napier’s history of it in detail, 
and study there ali the maddening vexations, all the countless 
ptivations, all the gigantic difficulties, which beset the English 
general, and the sublime patience, the indomitable firmness, the 
dauntless resolution, with which he encountered and overcame 
them all. The French army was the feeblest of his enemies; 
his conquest of the French marshals, the least and the easiest of 
his victories. He had to uphold, to encourage, to advise, and to 
control three cabinets ; to contend at once, not only against the 
foe in arms, but against the selfishness, the cowardice, the vanity, 
the incapacity, the opposition, of the people whom he came to 
save; to struggle with the timidity and inbecility of one govern- 
ment, the weakness and falsehoods of another, the intrigues and 
ingratitude of a third. He had at one and the same moment— 
and this, not once or twice only, but habitually and for years— 
to fight and hold in check Napoleon’s veterans, the Portuguese 
Regency, the Spanish Juntas, and, last and worst, the conceited, 
insincere, incapable government at home. 

Throughout the contest, he was fearfully overmatched. The 
French had, during most of the war, nearly 400,000 men in the 
Peninsula, mostly veterans, and commanded by Napoleon's 
ablest generals. Wellington scarcely ever had more than 50,000, 
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and often not above half this number, if we except the Portu- 
guese regiments under Marshal Beresford, which, though often 
efficient, well-trained, and courageous, were not to be relied upon 
like English troops. While the F rench army was amply supplied 
with all the munitions and matériel of war, and while hundreds 
of thousands of muskets, swords, bayonets, and cartridge boxes, 
were sent to the Spaniards, who never used them, but stored 
them idly in their arsenals, to be taken by the French on the 
first opportunity; the English army, in spite of the strongest 
reiterated remonstrances of its commander, was left wretchedly 
supplied with artillery, and destitute even of a battering-train.* 
While enormous subsidies were lavishly wasted by Mr. Canning, 
through numberless incapable agents, on the Spanish irregular 
troops, none of which was efficiently expended, and most of which 
merely fed the corruption of the Junta and their subordinates, 
our own soldiers were left many months in arrear of pay, and 
frequently their wants were so neglected by the ministry at 
home, that the Duke had not even the means of purchasing pro- 
visions. While the Spanish and Portuguese armies were not only 
supported, but actually fed by English money, no entreaties 
could prevail on the English ministers to supply the wants of 
their own brave troops,,who were sometimes furnished with food 
so bad, that the Duke thought it but just to return the soldiers 
half their ration-money; and the splendid victory at Talavera 
was won by men who for twenty-four hours had tasted nothing 
save a few grains of corn in the ear. Horses died, and men 
went into the hospital by thousands, from no cause but insuffi- 
cient or unwholesome nutriment. While the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese troops were clothed and shod at our expense, while our 
grasping and selfish allies were forwarding fresh applications to 
the British government, through British agents, for “500,000 
yards of broad-cloth, 4,000,000 yards of linen, and 300,000 
shoes,” our own Peninsular troops, though in a state of splendid 
discipline and warlike efficiency, were so scandalously neglected 
by those rulers who should have fostered them as the apple of 
their eye, that their marches were postponed “for want of 
shoes,” and their “clothes so patched that not a single regi- 
ment could be known by its uniform.” The English commander 
represented, complained, and remonstrated in vain: intrigue, 
vanity, and incapacity caused the government to turn a deat ear 
to his expostulations ; and over and over again the Duke was on 
the point of giving up the contest in despair and disgust at con- 





* The engineering tools sent out were so bad, that our men could do nothing 
with them, but were dependent on the French instruments which they chanced 
to capture.—Napier, vol. iv. p. 471. 
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duct which, even at this distance of time, makes our blood boil 
with indignation as we read the narrative. 

Speaking of the first siege of Badajos, Colonel Napier 
writes :—‘ Thus, the first serious siege undertaken by the British 
army in the Peninsula was commenced ; and, to the discredit of 
the English government, no army was ever so ill provided with 
the means of prosecuting such an enterprise. The engineer 
officers were exceedingly zealous, and notwithstanding some 
defects in the constitution and customs of their corps, tending 
rather to make regimental than practical scientific officers, many 
of them were very well versed in the theory of their business, 
But the ablest trembled when reflecting on their utter destitu- 
tion of all that belonged to real service. Without a corps of 
sappers and miners, without a single private who knew how to 
carry on an approach under fire, they were compelled to attack 
fortresses defended by the most warlike, practised, and scientific 
troops of the age: the best officers and the finest soldiers were 
obliged to sacrifice themselves in a lamentable manner, to com- 
pensate for the negligence and incapacity of a government 
always ready to plunge the nation into war, without the slightest 
care of what was necessary to obtain success. The sieges carried 
on by the British in Spain were a succession of butcheries, 
because the commonest materials and means necessary to their 
art were denied to the engineers.” At the time when the ill- 
fated and ignominious Walcheren expedition was planned, “ Sir 
Arthur Wellesley might have had eighty thousand British troops 
on the frontiers of Portugal, and he was a general capable of 
wielding them. He was forced to commence a campaign upon 
the fate of which the Peninsula—a quick triumph or a long 
protracted agony of twelve millions of people—depended, with 
only 22,000, while 60,000 fighting men, and ships numerous 
enough to darken all the coasts of Spain were waiting, in Sicily 
and England, for orders which were to doom them, the one part 
to scorn, and the other to an inglorious and miserable fate. Shall 
the deliverance of the Peninsula, then, be attributed to the firm- 
ness and long-sighted policy of ministers who gave these glaring 
proofs of improvidence? or shall the glory of that great exploit 
lighten round the head of him who so manfully maintained 
the fierce struggle under all the burden of their folly 7” 

If such were the difficulties heaped upon his path by the 
ministers who sent him, the obstacles the English General had to 
encounter at the hands of the people whom he came to defend, 
were greater still. When he commenced the war in the Penin- 
sula, Spain might be said to be without a government. King 
Ferdinand was a prisoner in Bayonne; and the management of 
the usurped country was undertaken by a number of local Juntas, 
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each acting independently, and obedient to no central power; 
and each making the most inordinate demands on their English 
allies for immediate and almost exclusive assistance. When a 
supreme Junta was at last established, in consequence of the re- 
monstrances of the British Government and General, the case 
was little mended. The Junta was almost without authority ; 
was bursting with corruption and distracted by intrigues. The 
authorities would organize no plan of defence in concert with 
the English Commander, or, if they agreed upon a plan, they 
never adhered to it; they never performed their portion of any 
contract; they utterly disregarded truth alike in their promises 
and their statements; they engaged to supply the British troops 
with rations and means of transport, yet habitually left them 
destitute of both. ‘They monopolized the contributions of the 
people, and expended them in rewarding their own creatures. 
They seized the horses of the peasantry under pretence of sup- 
plying the troops, and then left them to die in the sea marshes. 
They raised large armies, but left them unprovided either with 
clothes, arms, or ammunition. “ At the period when the Marquis 
of Romana and the insurgents in Gallicia were praying for a 
few stand of arms and five thousand pounds from Sir John 
Cradock, the Junta possessed many millions of money (mainly 
furnished to them by England), and their magazines in Cadiz 
were bursting with the continually increasing quantity of stores 
and arms arriving from England, but which were left to rot as 
they arrived ; while from every quarter of the country not yet 
subdued, the demand for these things was incessant.” Alto- 
gether, such a deplorable example of vanity, wickedness, and 
imbecility was probably never before presented to the world. 
Then the army was as bad as the government. The generals 
would not co-operate, and the soldiers would not fight. By no 
persuasion or menaces could the Duke ever induce the Spanish 
commanders heartily and honourably to stand by him. The 
best and richest opportunities were constantly lost by their tar- 
diness, insincerity, and falsehood. Time after time they placed 
the British troops in situations of the utmost peril, by breaking 
their promises and deserting their post. ‘Time after time they 
were well fed while their English allies were left starving; yet 
they would not share with them. Time after time large Spanish 
armies stood by inactive, insubordinate, or panic-stricken, while 
a few English regiments fought their battle against overwhelm- 
ing numbers. It was so at Talavera. It was so at Albuera. 
They abandoned the hospitals they had sworn to protect. They 
neglected the fortresses they had engaged to repair and pro- 
vision. They refused even to assist the wounded after a battle, 
but were always ready to plunder the dying and the dead. 
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Destitute of truth, courage, or generosity, they were almost 
more dangerous to us than the open enemy. Lord Wellington 
at last entirely refused to act with them, or trust to them any 
longer. ‘There was,” said he in one of his despatches, “a 
more serious consideration, viz., the constant and shameful mis- 
behaviour of the Spanish troops before the enemy. We in 
England never hear of their defeats and fligfits, but I have 
heard Spanish officers tell of nineteen or twenty’ actions of the 
description of that at the bridge of Arzobispo, the accounts of 
which have never been published. In the battle of Talavera, 
in which the Spanish army, with very trifling exceptions, was 
not engaged—whole corps threw away their arms and ran off, 
when they were neither attacked, nor threatened with an attack. 
When these dastardly soldiers run away, they plunder everything 
they meet. In their flight from Talavera they plundered the 
baggage of the British army, which was at that moment bravely 
engaged in their cause.” After the awful carnage of Albuera, 
when of 6000 British only 1500 remained standing when the 
French were beaten off, Marshal Beresford, when his pickets 
were set, had scarcely any soldiers left to assist the wounded. 
In this cruel situation he sent Col. Harding to demand assistance 
from Blake, the Spanish general, who had taken little part in 
the battle, and to whose indolence and incapacity the frightful 
loss of the British was mainly attributable. The proud and 
selfish old ruffian refused, saying that it was customary with 
allied armies for each to take care of its own men! Such were 
the allies whom Wellington had both to fight for and to contend 
with. 

The Portuguese were nearly as intolerable. It is true that 
their peasantry were far more generous and friendly ; their sol- 
diers, being led by English officers, behaved far better under 
fire; and their Regency, though to the full as dishonest and in- 
triguing as the Spanish Junta, was not quite so incapable. But 
the authorities were utterly impracticable; they would neither 
furnish transports for the commissariat, nor keep the promises 
they had made, nor supply faithfully the provisions for which 
they had contracted, and for which they had been paid. The 
English General was at one time obliged to feed, from the rations 
collected for his own troops, the Portuguese militia, whose sus- 
tenance had been utterly neglected by their own authorities; 
and this, too, at a time when England was not only fighting 
the battle of Portugal, and had just freed her from a wasting 
enemy, but was supporting her government by enormous sub- 
sidies. The plans of the English Commander were perpetually 
thwarted by the opposition, and his best-laid enterprises ren- 
dered abortive, by the incurable delays and inveterate faithless- 
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ness of the Regency; his remonstrances were unheeded; his 
orders disobeyed; and on more than one occasion vast stores 
of provisions and munitions of war, which he had repeatedly 
ordered the authorities to destroy or remove to Lisbon, were 
left for the French, who were thus enabled to maintain their 
position in the country, and defeat Wellington’s most sagacious 
and laborious combinations. In 1810, when he retired to his 
lines, having arranged everything for compelling the French to 
evacuate Portugal, he writes thus: “The French are stopped 
effectually: in front all the roads are occupied, and they can 
get. nothing from their rear; but all the military arrangements 
which have been made are useless if they can find subsistence 
on the ground which they occupy. Now the inhabitants, in 
flying, have left behind, in spite of repeated orders and ample 
notice, everything that could be useful to the enemy and could 
subsist their army; accordingly they still remain in our front, 
notwithstanding that their communication with Spain, and with 
every other military body, is cut off; and if the provisions which 
they have found will last, they may remain till they are joined 
by the whole French army im Spain. Jt is heart-breaking 
to contemplate the chance of failure from such obstinacy and 
folly.” 1n addition to all this, the Regency threw upon him the 
odium of every harsh order which military necessity required to 
be issued, and even desired, by way of increasing his unpopu- 
larity, to compel him to take into his own hands the punish- 
ment of offenders against their own decrees. Then the jealousy 
and hatred between the Spanish and Portuguese peasantry— 
which their respective governments took every means to foster— 
involved him in ceaseless annoyances; the Portuguese muleteers 
deserted if he passed the frontier; and the Spanish ones refused 
to carry stores or provisions for the assistance of the Portuguese 
troops. 

Thus harassed on all hands, thwarted by three cabinets, and 
compelled to endure the follies and remedy the blunders of them 
all; reduced to attempt vast enterprises with insufficient means, 
and to make the blood of his soldiers atone for the incapacity of 
his superiors and the imbecility of his allies ; sometimes obliged 
to act as a merchant, and often as a banker and financier, in 
order to supplement the neglect or inefficiency of those who 
should have served him; it would not have been surprising if he 
had sunk under the pressure and resigned the unequal contest. 
That he did not do so, is perhaps the greatest proof of courage, 
constancy, and patriotism that could have been given. “ Lord 
Liverpool’s intimation (writes Col. Napier) that neither corn 
nor specie could be had from England, threw Lord Wellington 
on his own resources for feeding his troops. He had before 
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created a paper-money by means of commissariat bills, which 
being paid regularly at certain periods, passed current with the 
people when the national bonds were at an enormous discount. 
He now, in concert with Mr. Stuart (our minister at Lisbon), 
entered into commerce to supply his necessities. For, having 
ascertained that grain in different parts of the world, especially 
in South America, could be bought for bills cheaper than it 
sold for hard cash in Lisbon, and that in Egypt, though only to 
be bought with specie, it was at a reduced price ; they employed 
mercantile agents to purchase it for the army account, and, after 
filling the magazines, sold the overplus to the inhabitants. As 
Mr. Stuart could obtain no assistance from the English merchants 
of Lisbon, in a traffic which interfered with their profits, he 
wrote circular letters to the consuls in the Mediterranean, and in 
the Portuguese islands, and to the English minister at Wash- 
ington, desiring them to negotiate Treasury bills; to increase the 
shipments of corn to Lisbon, and to pay with new bills, to be 
invested in such articles of British manufacture as the non- 
importation law still permitted to go to America. By this com- 
plicated process he contrived to keep something in the military 
chest; and this commerce (which, Lord Wellington truly ob- 
served, was not what ought to have engaged his time and atten- 
tion) saved the army and the people, when the proceedings of 
Mr. Percival would have destroyed both. Yet it was afterwards 
cavilled at and censured by ministers, on the representations of 
the merchants who found their exorbitant gains interrupted 
by it. 

** Pressed by such accumulated difficulties, and not supported 
in England as he deserved, the General, who had more than 
once intimated his resolution to withdraw from the Peninsula, 
now seriously thought of executing it. Yet when he considered 
that the cause was one even of more interest to England than to 
the Peninsula; that the embarrassments of the French might 
be even greater than his own; and that Napoleon himself, 
gigantic as his exertions had been and were likely to be, was 
scarcely aware of the difficulty of conquering the Peninsula 
while an English army held Portugal: when he considered also 
that light was breaking in the north of Europe; that the chances 
of war are many, even in the worst of times; and, above all, when 
his mental eye caught the beams of his own coming glory,— 
he quelled his rising indignation, and re-tempered his mighty 
energies to bear the buffet of the tempest.”* 

During the whole of this period, when his patience, which 
seemed absolutely inexhaustible, was so severely tried, not only 





* Napier, vi. 474. 
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by the faults of his own government and the incapacity of his 
allies, but by the carelessness and disobedience of too many of 
his own officers,—and while a temper, naturally stern and pe- 
remptory, was severely tried by every imaginable vexation, yet 
never disturbed or irritated for more than a few moments, or 
disproportionably to the exciting cause,—the Duke found time 
to look after and give his mind to the minutest details of the 
service. Nothing which could in any way contribute to the 
efficiency of his army or the welfare of his troops, was deemed 
too unimportant to engage his attention. Indeed few things are 
more remarkable in the character of this remarkable man than 
the power with which he could concentrate his whole thoughts 
upon the immediate matter before him, however critical or 
distracting were the circumstances around him. His despatches 
relating to the shoes of the infantry, the use of hair-gloves or the 
curry-comb by the cavalry, the mode of packing camp-kettles, 
and the most desirable size of kettle to employ, and many other 
matters, written during the pressure, hurry, and anxiety of 
actual warfare, are singular proofs of his indefatigable activity 
and watchfulness. He had, too, the most marvellous faculty of 
abstracting his mind from the difficulties and embarrassments of 
the moment, and bringing it to bear on distant subjects, the treat- 
ment of which would seem to require an undivided intellect and 
a heart at ease. Like those of Marlborough and Warren Hastings, 
some of his most remarkable despatches on points of general 
policy, and some of his ablest discussions with ministers at home 
on their various absurd schemes and proceedings, were penned 
amid his greatest dangers, and almost in the critical moments 
of actual conflict. “ All these schemes,” says Col. Napier, 
after enumerating some of the most foolish, “were duly trans- 
mitted to Lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart ; and the former had, 
while in the field, to unravel the intricacies, to detect the falla- 
cies, and to combat the wild speculations of men, who, in pro- 
found ignorance of facts, were giving a loose to their imagina- 
tions on such complicated questions of state. It was while 
preparing to fight Marmont (at Salamanca) that he had to expose 
the futility of relying on a loan; it was on the heights of San 
Christoval, on the field of battle itself, that he demonstrated the 
absurdity of attempting to establish a Portuguese bank; it was 
in the trenches of Burgos that he dissected and exposed Funchal’s 
schemes of finance, and exposed the folly of attempting the sale 
of church property; it was at the termination of the retreat that, 
with a mixture of rebuke and reasoning, he quelled the proposal 
to live by forced requisitions ; and, on each occasion, he showed 
himself as well acquainted with these subjects as he was with 
the mechanism of armies.” 
NN 2 
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It is curious to compare this passage with the account given 
by Macaulay of the coolness of Warren Hastings after the deadly 
struggle with Nuncomar, the great Indian civil authority, which 
terminated in the defeat and execution of the latter. ‘The 
head of the combination against Hastings, the richest, the most 
powerful, the most artful of the Hindoos, distinguished by the 
favour of those who then held the government, fenced around 
by the superstitious reverence of millions, was hanged in broad 
day before many thousands of people. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that one of the letters of Hastings to Dr. Johnson 
bears date a very few hours after the death of - Nuncomar. 
While the whole settlement was in commotion, while a mighty 
and ancient priesthood were weeping over the remains of their 
chief, the conqueror in that deadly grapple sat down, with 
characteristic self-possession, to write about the ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides,’ Jones’s ‘Persian Grammar,’ and the history, tradi- 
tions, arts, and natural productions of India.” 

Notwithstanding his splendid qualities as a commander, and 
his sedulous attention to the wants and necessities of those he 
led, the Duke of Wellington never gained the affections of his 
troops. Their confidence in his genius was unbounded, but 
they had no enthusiasm for his person, Though inflexibly just, 
yet to them he was unbending, ungenial, and severe. He had 
nothing of the histrionic art of Napoleon, none of the universal 
courtesy and gentleness of Marlborough. “It seems (says 
Napier) to be a drawback to the greatness of Lord Wellington's 
character, that while capable of repressing insubordination, either 
by firmness or dexterity, as the case may require—capable, also, 
of magnanimously disregarding, or dangerously resenting injuries, 
his praises and his censures are bestowed indiscriminately, or so 
directed as to acquire partisans and personal friends rather than 
the attachment of the multitude. He did not make the hard- 
working military crowd feel that their honest unobtrusive exer- 
tions were appreciated. In this he differs not from many other 
great generals and statesmen, but he thereby fails to influence 
masses, and his genius falls short of that sublime flight by which 
Hannibal in ancient, and Napoleon in modern times, commanded 
the admiration of the world.” 

His coolness in danger, his indifference to obloquy, his hardi- 
hood and firmness in adhering to his plans in spite of blame, 
opposition, and intreaty, and in suffering no transient schemes 
to divert his attention from his grand ultimate designs, were 
displayed in every incident of the Peninsular war. On the 
evening before the battle of Talavera, with an overwhelming 
enemy before him, worthless and half hostile allies on his flank, and 
little apparent prospect of extricating himself from a position in 
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which defeat would have been ruin to his army and his cause, 
and would have damaged his reputation irretrievably at home, 
he was as placid and careless as if he had a clear path and a 
certain victory before him. He had done everything, he said, 
that had to be done, or could be done, and he was indifferent to 
the rest. Notwithstanding the vehement entreaties both of 
Spanish and Portuguese authorities—notwithstanding the strong 
leadings of his-own feelings, he resolutely refused to succour 
Ciudad Rodrigo, because he could only do so at the price of 
risking the whole object and success of the campaign. ew 
on most occasions of peril and of bloodshed— 


“in him there was an air 
As deep, but far too tranquil for despair ;— 
A something of indifference, more than then 
Becomes the bravest, if they feel for men.” 


On two occasions, however, his natural sympathies overpowered 
his acquired insensibility; and the iron warrior was shaken b 
a passionate burst of grief—once was when he beheld the 
frightful butchery at Badajos; the second time, when his aid- 
de-camp reported the irreparable losses at Waterloo. In both 
cases the carnage had been foreseen; but the object was deemed 
worth the price. 

The Duke’s noblest quality was his unswerving CONSCIENTIOUS- 
ness. In this he stands out in splendid contrast to nearly all the 
great captains in history. The motive spring of Caesar, Napo- 
leon, and Wallenstein, was personal ambition ; that of Charles XII. 
of Sweden was a boyish passion for glory; the nobility of Han- 
nibal was dashed by the vindictive hatred in which his enterprise 
originated; the fame of Marlborough was tarnished by the low 
cravings of a mean and grasping avarice; but the Duke of 
Wellington, though far from insensible to glory or reckless of 
character, seems throughout his consistent career to have listened 
solely to the voice of patriotism, and the sentiment of duty. He 
kept one object steadily in view: amid all the difficulties and 
vexations of his Peninsular campaigns, he felt that he was there 
to do his duty, to defeat the enemy, to save his country. No 
thought of self—no parameunt preference for his own fame— 
none of that prudish sensitiveness to the purity of his own repu- 
tation, which is the form selfishness often assumes in able and 
honourable men, ever seemed to cross his mind. He never 
feared to encounter obloquy, if it lay in his way; he never shrank 
from putting to hazard his own professional reputation, if the 
welfare of “the cause” seemed to require it. Over and over 
again he undertook enterprises where failure was probable, and 
when failure would have been fatal to his fame; but where great 
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political purposes rendered it desirable that the effort should be 


made. No general, tender of his character, would have ventured 
on the assaults of Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo. The physical 
courage which he displayed in chasing the French from Portugal 
and Spain, was as nothing compared with the moral courage 
which he manifested in facing the ignorant and disgraceful 
clamours of the English opposition, and the weak, timid, and 
sometimes criminal suggestions of the Englislt ministers—in 
fighting against desperate odds—in retreating in the face of still 
more formidable and malignant clamour. We question whether 
in the whole of his public career he ever once acted from any 
considerations except those of public duty. In this he was a 
marvellous contrast to the politicians whom he served. “ There 
was a ministerial person in 1810, who in his dread of the par- 
liamentary opposition, wrote to Lord Wellington, complaining 
of his inaction, and calling upon him to do something that would 
excite a public sensation; anything provided blood was spilt. A 
calm, but severe rebuke, and the cessation of all friendly inter- 
course with the writer, discovered the general’s abhorrence of 
this detestable policy.”* 

This single-minded conscientiousness is the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as the Duke was never addicted to the profession 
of any high-flown sentiments of morality. He did his duty 
without much protestation of his determination to do nothing 
else. But for simple, straightforward, disinterested devotion to 
a among leading statesmen, we can find his parallel in 

Vashington alone. 

The political qualifications of the Duke of Wellington were 
scarcely, if at all, second to his military ones. Indeed, he was 
often compelled to be more of a great politician than of a great 
general. His campaigning movements had frequently to be 
guided rather with reference to their political than to their mili- 
tary effects. He had to encounter risks, and undertake enter- 
prises, which the common rules of generalship would have 
forbidden, out of considerations in which generalship had 
no share. He had to adventure bold strokes, which prudence 
would have condemned, in order to keep up the spirits of both 
the English and Portuguese people. He had to resign splendid 
chances, to endure vexatious delays, to submit to deplorable 
inaction, because such was the timidity and downheartedness of 
the English ministry, that he dared not risk the loss of a single 
brigade. Repeatedly he felt called upon to put to hazard his 
military reputation, lest the great political objects of the war 
should have been endangered. He had always to bear in mind 





* Napier, ii. 218. 
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the ultimate purpose of the great struggle, and to look beyond 
the actual battle, or the immediate campaign. ‘Those who re- 
gard him only as a great captain will both judge him unjustly 
and appreciate him ill.* He was, in fact, pre-eminently a states- 
man; and notwithstanding the imperfect success, short dura- 
tion, and speedy overthrow of his two administrations in England, 
we consider that he was a truly great statesman. But his states- 
manship was of the Administrative, not of the Parliamentary or 
Legislative order. He was one whose genius lay in action, 
not in words; and in a system in which dialectics and rhetoric 
bear sway, in which oratory opens the path to greatness, and 
covers every species of incapacity, he was overmatched, and out 
of place. 

Therefore, though a statesman of a first-rate order, he was not 
a statesman of the modern British order. “From the time of 
Charles IL. to our own days, a peculiar species of talent, parliamen- 
tary talent, has been the most valuable of all the qualifications of an 
English statesman. It has stood in the place of all other acquire- 
ments. It has covered ignorance, rashness, and the most fatal 
maladministration. A great negotiator is nothing compared with 
a great debater; and a minister who can make a successful 
speech need trouble himself little about an unsuccessful expe- 
dition. This is the talent which has made judges without law, 
and diplomatists without French; which has sent to the ad- 
miralty men who did not know the stern of a ship from her 
bowsprit, and to the India Board men who did not know the 
difference between a rupee and a pagoda; which made a foreign 
secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as George II. said, had never opened 
Vattel, and which was very near making a chancellor of the 
exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, who could not work a sum in long 
division.” 

In such a system the Duke of Wellington, who knew how to 
govern, but not how to argue and harangue, had no fair field, 
and could scarcely meet with due appreciation. He was astates- 
man not of the class to which Bolingbroke, Pitt, Canning, Peel, 
and Thiers belonged; but of the order of Richelieu, Alberoni, 
Oxenstiern, Hardenberg, abroad, and of Walsingham, Crom- 
well, Clive, and Hastings, athome. He was a statesman rather 
for Spain, Austria, or France, than for England; and in Eng- 
land would have been better placed under the House of Tudor 
than under the House of Hanover. He had a profound con- 
tempt for the popular capacity :{ what he had seen of the abortive 





* Napier, vi. 683; vi. 405—407. — + Macaulay, “Sir W. Temple.” 
{ The Duke was essentially aristocratic in his notions of government. Ses 
Napier, vi, 444, (and in many other places.) 
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attempt at self-government, and of the miserable intrigues and 
imbecility of popular assemblies in Portugal and Spain, had 
fortified this contempt; and the proceedings of the English par- 
liament, the language of the public press, and the conduct of 
popular orators, and of the liberal opposition, during his Peninsular 
campaigns, were assuredly not calculated to weaken it. Hence 
his opposition to parliamentary reform. Hence his sagacious 
estimate—exaggerated perhaps, but certainly not far astray—of 
the added difficulties which that measure would throw in the 
way of the king’s government. He saw that such an organic 
change would render the government of the country a new act 
—and an act of no ordinary perplexity and labour. He did not 
know the extent to which the country could govern itself, and 
supplement the deficiencies of its rulers. But whenever the 
Duke was called upon to act as a statesman, all his native supe- 
riority stood forth. Whatever he did, he did well. His manage- 
ment of the army of occupation in France showed what he was 
as a negotiator. His speeches and conduct at the period of 
Catholic emancipation showed his conception of the duty of an 
English minister. He was no party man. He considered solely 
what was best to be done under the circumstances—what course 
was most desirable for the country—what course would be most 
likely to ensure its welfare, and avert the evils which menaced 
it;—and this course he recommended simply and pursued 
steadily, without reference to its inconsistency with his previous 
opinions, or its obnoxiousness to the party whose leader he was 
commonly considered. He regarded himself aiways as holding 
office merely to save his king and country. He looked at and 
treated each subject and each emergency as it came before him, 
not as a party chief, but as a British administrative statesman. 
There are several remarkable points of similarity between 
Wellington’s career and character, and those of three of the 
ablest English commanders of modern times. Like Clive, he 
was distinguished for the marvellous vigour, promptitude, and 
daring of his operations—for the steady and unswerving gaze 
which he fixed upon the special object he had in view—for his 
courage in encountering any odds and any obloquy. He showed 
a capacity for government and politics in no way inferior to that 
of Warren Hastings, with the same indomitable and indefati- 
gable patience, the same impassive temper, the same sublime 
imperturbability. But he never stooped to the unscrupulous 
violence of Clive, or the enormous injustices of Hastings. It is 
between Wellington and Marlborough, however, that the parallel 
runs closest. Both hadto struggle against incapable ministers and 
factious enemies at home. Both were constantly hampered, and 
often nearly ruined, by the results of parliamentary intrigues, 
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and the inherent stinginess of a democratic government. Both 
were driven nearly distracted by jealous, faithless, and incom- 
petent allies. Both found it a harder task to fight their friends 
than their enemies. Wellington had to contend with the “ cat 
and dog” hatred of Spaniards and Portuguese, and the incapa- 
city of both governments. Marlborough had perpetually to 
mediate between the Austrians and Dutch, to soothe their 
jealousies, pacify their pride, appease their unceasingly recurring 
quarrels, and endure their scandalous misbehaviour. Both were 
repeatedly obliged to forego their own wishes, and suppress their 
own feelings, for fear of endangering an insecure but indispen- 
sable alliance. Marlborough was offered the viceroyalty of the 
Netherlands, which would have given him the power and inde- 
pendence necessary to the carrying out of his plans; but he mag- 
nanimously declined it, to allay the exasperation of the Dutch. 
Wellington was offered the government of Portugal, which would 
have been invaluable to him as a general; but he feared the 
political mischief of such an arrangement, and he refused it. 
Both generals were repeatedly prevented from following up their 
victories by the most vexatious interferences at home, and the 
impracticable behaviour of the allied troops. Both were often 
compelled to merge the daring general in the prudent and far- 
seeing statesman.* In management of men, Marlborough was 
the superior. Everybody loved him, and nobody could resist 
him. His powers of fascination were unrivalled. He could 
persuade any one to anything. On the other hand, the fame of 
Marlborough is sadly chequered and tarnished by early vices 
and mean desires. ‘That of Wellington has no drawback. And 
if true greatness consists in overcoming obstacles—and must, 
therefore, be measured by the amount of the obstacles overcome, 
in proportion to the means of surmounting them—the greatness 
of Wellington must be estimated far beyond that of Marlborough; 
for there was no comparison in the relative magnitude of the 
difficulties which they had to encounter. He has left behind 
him an enduring reputation, founded not on splendid days, but 
on painful years—not on the success of hazardous achievements, 
which might have been owing but to the inspiration of a happy 
moment, but on toilsome campaigns, won against heavy odds by 
skilful combination, by deliberate science, by fortitude which 
nothing could exhaust, by sublime daring, and still sublimer 
patience. 


* For particulars, see Alison’s “ Life of Marlborough.” 
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Art. X.—ConTempPorArRy LITERATURE OF ENGLAND. 


[Under the conviction that brief and incidental literary notices, such 
as have been hitherto appended to the more important portion of the 
“ Westminster Review,” are of little value in a quarterly periodical, it 
has been determined to substitute for them a connected survey of the 
chief additions made to our literature during the preceding quarter. 
The foreign department of the Review, which, since the incorpora- 
tion of the “ Foreign Quarterly” with the “ Westminster,’ has been 
confined to notices of a few foreiyn publications, will also, in future, 
be conducted on a new plan. American, French, and German literature 
will be treated in separate articles of a like comprehensive character with 
the one on English literature. It may happen that, for various reasons, 
the works noticed in each article, especially in the department of foreign 
literature, will not fall strictly within the limits of the previous quarter ; 
but it is intended that the entire series shall give as complete a retrospect 


of the course of literary production during the year as the prescribed 
space will allow. | 


Theology ‘HE past quarter has turned out a few novels, and 
=... ‘ind the usual, or probably more than the usual, quan- 

“oP"Y* tity of travels, but it has not otherwise been charac- 
terized by activity or enterprise in the world of letters. In 
Theology there is nothing new, though there is what is perhaps 
more indicative of progress in that direction, a re-issue, in a 
new and cheaper form, of Parker's “ Discourse of Religion”' and 
Newman’s “ Essay on the Soul.”? These works are now within 
the reach of all classes, and, as the ripe fruits of genius and 
learning, their popularity is destined to increase, in proportion 
as they become accessible to the mass of the people. Parker’s 
noble burst of prophetic utterance is still echoing within us, and 
has ineffaceably impressed itself on the mind of the age, as alike 
powerful to pull down a decaying superstition and to build up a 
new faith. Mr. Newman’s treatise, though on the same subject 
as Mr. Parker's, resembles it only in its courageous tone. It is 
a calm philosophical inquiry into the positive foundations of 
natural religion. By the soul he understands “that side of 
human nature upon which we are in contact with the Infinite, 
and with God, the Infinite Personality.” The spontaneous 
rudimentary developments of religious emotion; the spiritual 





* “A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion.” By Theodore Parker. 
(Catholic Series.) London: John Chapman. 1852. 

* “The Soul; its Sorrows and its Aspirations : an Essay towards the Natural 
History of the Soul as the True Basis of Theology.” By F. W. Newman. 
(Library for the People. No. 4.) John Chapman. 1852. 
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phenomena which accompany our sense of sin; the struggling 
of the soul after a sense of its personal relation to God; its 
progress in spiritual growth; its hopes and aspirations concern- 
ing a future life, with concluding reflections on the state and 
prospects of practical Christianity: these are the topics succes- 
sively investigated. ‘The present edition is supplemented with 
a chapter of Introductory Remarks, settling accounts between 
Mr. Newman and his critics, and a Preface, reiterating his 
maturest opinions on the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
which we here present to the reader. 

“The books so denoted differ extremely in moral value, as also in 
literary importance. Nevertheless they form, in some sense, an organic 
whole, since the later books grew out of the earlier ones ; the more 
puerile conceptions were gradually laid aside or transformed, and new 
ideas also were brought in gradually, and were grafted on to the old 
stock. We can therefore speak of the religion as having a certain 
unity of its own, in spite of the enormous diversity between Genesis, 
Leviticus, Isaiah, and John. 

“This unity seems to me mainly to depend on the belief of the 
syMPATHY of the Most High with His devoted servants, and His desire 
of their moral perfection. i 

“In this belief I think that there resides a prolific germ, which 
makes the Bible a book of vast worth and a root of goodness to those 
who wisely venerate it. The doctrine may be found, occasionally ex- 
pressed, in the best of the Greeks or Romans ; but it pervades the 
Bible, and therefore is constantly re-appearing in every form of 
Christianity.” 

In Philosophy we have a new edition of “'Tennemann’s 
Manual,”* and a re-issue of “Fourier on the Passions of the 
Soul.”* A translation of the former by the Rev. Arthur 
Johnson, was published at Oxford in 1832. This Mr. Bohn 
has put into the hands of the Rev. J. R. Morell, who has 
revised, enlarged, and continued it to the present time, so that 
in this compact volume the stream of metaphysical specula- 
tion may be traced by the inquiring reader from Thales to 
writers so recent as Proudhon and Picrre Leroux in ['rance ; 
Emerson, Henry James, and Parker in America; Wilkinson, 
Charles Bray, and Newman in England. It incorporates the 
additions given by Professor Wendt in the last German edition, 
and continues the development of German philosophy to its 





* “A Manual of the History of Philosophy.” Translated from the German 
of Tennemann, by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A. Revised, enlarged, and con- 
tinued by J. R. Morell, H.G. Bohn. 1852. 

* “The Passions of the Human Soul.” By Charles Fourier. Translated 
from the French, by J. R. Morell. With Critical Annotations, a Biography of 
a and a General Introduction, by Hugh Doherty. London: Henry Lea. 
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latest manifestation,—* the Will’s Phases” of Schopenhauer and 
Plancke. It gives a view of the latest divarication of the new 
Hegelian School, as exemplified in Strauss and Feuerbach. 
Chapters are added on Swedenborgianism, Animal Magnetism, 
Mystical Socialism, and Phrenology. There are, besides, the 
minor conveniences of a Kantian Vocabulary, a Chronological 
Table, and—what Bohn never neglects—an Index. By the 
way, we observe that this volume is the first of a new series 
bearing the title of “ Philological Library,” which, if not a 
misprint for “ Philosophical,” mis-classifies the work. 

Mr. Morell is also the translator of Fourier’s work, but how 
it ever came to be translated at all isa marvel. And yet such 
works are read and admired, on the principle, we fear, of omne 
ignotum est pro magnifico. Swedenborg, Fourier, and Andrew 
Jackson Davis, have each thousands of disciples, who profess 
to understand and to believe all, and more than all, that those 
seers have propounded. Is there any deception on either 
side? We think not. Abnormal minds will always find abun- 
dance of other minds similarly constituted, who will sympa- 
thize with them. Great truths lie at the root of Fourier’s 
theories, though people, who dig into them, do it less for the 
sake of the fundamental conceptions, than for the pleasure of 
floating in a wide expanse of speculation, amid airy “ clouds of 
the mind,” which twist themselves into fanciful images of fami- 
liar objects, and often reflect sudden beauties impossible to more 
substantial structures. Only such as feel a “ passional attrac- 
tion” toward mysticism, will find it a “travail attrayant” to 
peruse mystical books. In England they form a very small 
class: in Germany and France they are more numerous. The 
later mystical developments of the former country have been 
pantheistic; those of the latter socialistic. Fourier’s advent 
happened at a fortunate epoch for his success as an author. 
For in spite of all the horrors of his logic and rhetoric he did 
succecd—he was popular—his books sold, and brought him 
profit! The people were intoxicated with Fourierism. ‘ 7'’ravail 
attrayant,” and bucketfuls of lemonade, formed a_ pleasant 
dream. For in the grand Fourieristic millennium the ocean was 
to be converted into that delectable beverage—so he promised 
them, and probably they believed it! 
ine It is gratifying to observe, that the example set by 
fistory and Dy, Andrew Combe, in divesting Physiology of its 
Biography. sei ’ 5 yslology o 

“technicalities, and expounding the great laws of the 
science in popular language, is now becoming more extensively 
followed. Indeed, the popularization of science is one of the 
great intellectual characteristics of our age. Philosophers hitherto 
have been too prelatical, not condescending to teach the people, 
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but only the people’s teachers. As authors, too, their works 
have been always professional, never popular. But in propor- 
tion as the “dignity of labour” has been recognised and talked 
about, there has been a growing perception of the dignity of 
instructing the labourers. From the platform and the press, the 
working classes, and, consequently, all classes, have of late been 
directly addressed on theoretical or practical science, as well as 
on other subjects, by the men most eminent in their respective 
departments. Books of the very highest authority, combined 
with the greatest possible siimaiialon, are rapidly multiplying. 
Such a book is “The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon.”® ‘It is 
a popularization of British Archaeology, and comprises, in a neat 
portable volume, the results of extensive erudition and research 
lying scattered in numerous and costly works. One takes up 
such a book with satisfaction: it combines those two desirable 
elements which so frequently manage to shun each other's com- 
pany—cheapness and goodness. A work like this on the pre- 
historic annals of Britain was much wanted, and the want is 
here supplied. 

“Tts object (says the author) is to give a sketch of that part of our 
history which is not generally treated, of the period before England 
became Christian England—the period, indeed, which, in the absence of 
much documentary evidence, it is the peculiar province of the antiquary 
to illustrate. Every article which is turned up by the spade or the plough 
is a record of that history, and it is by comparing them together, and 
subjecting them to the assay of science, that we make them tell their 
story.” 

In carrying out his plan, archeology and history are made to 
walk hand in hand. We are introduced to Britain at the time of 
the Roman invasion; and after a narration of its conquest and a 
description of its contemporaneous antiquities, we take a journey 
through Roman Britain—this is a geographical excursion; then 
we make a closer inspection of a Roman town—the walls, towers, 
and gates, the houses, baths, temples, theatres, &c.; after which, 
we take a walk into the country, to look at the villas and 
villages, the fields and forests; the manufacturing interest then 
presents itself, and potteries, glass-works, iron-works, &c., appear 
on the programme; immediately, other interesting topics are 
taken up, connected with religion, domestic life, or military 
organization. In this way we get a view of Britain under Celt, 
Roman, and Saxon. The author discards the new theory of 
dividing antiquities into metallic periods characterized by the 
use of bronze or iron, and treats them simply according to the 





5 «The Celt; the Roman, and the Saxon.” By Thomas Wright, F.S.A. Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 1852. 
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races to which they belonged—clearly the most safe and satis. 
factory method. The work is profusely illustrated with plates 
and woodcuts—a useful, and, in fact, indispensable help to the 
clear understanding of the subject. 
The “ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers”* are at length completed; 
they form four bulky volumes, and contain much that is of 
general interest, with not a little that tends merely to impede the 
progress of the narrative, which slowly winds its way amid the 
documentary deposits accumulated throughout its course, instead 
of darting onward with the directness, rapidity, and force of a 
cataract, like the life which it portrays. Chalmers was a man of 
action rather than of thought; and his writings will be for- 
gotten before his works and labours of love. Physically and 
intellectually, he was born to be an agitator; and circumstances 
were singularly favourable to his success in that capacity. His 
concentration and courage always compelled him to adopt his 
own course of action, and his own style of writing. He neces- 
sarily, therefore, became a man of marked individuality and 
power. There was in him, too, such an intensity of vital force 
to drive the elementary, but well-constructed machinery with 
which body and mind were furnished, that his energy was irre- 
sistible. We were privileged to hear him speak on two of the 
grandest occasions in hiscareer. ‘The whole effect was produced 
by his earnestness; and our wonder was, how so much sponta- 
neous vehemence could flow from so little originality or real 
brilliancy of thought. His originality merely consisted in de- 
clining to imitate Hume, Blair, or Robertson, and in expressing 
himself after his own fashion. It is not our intention, however, 
to discuss the man, but only to notice the book, which is mainly 
occupied with the great event of his life—the Disruption of the 
Church of Scotland—an event mainly brought about by his in- 
fluence, as a teacher of theology, upon the rising ministry at that 
time. It may be regarded, therefore, as the culmination of his 
labours, and gives an epic grandeur to his history. It happened 
in the seventh decade of his life, which he had long consecrated 
in his mind to sabbatic purposes; but it was his destiny to be an 
agitator to the last. The student who started an opposition 
Class, which threatened to be the ruin of a university chair, 
ultimately started an —— Church, which, in strength and 
resources, at once rivalled the National Establishment! 
The name of Thomas Chalmers is one of which Scotland may 
justly be proud, not more for his public services than for his 
private virtues, It is interesting to see the child-like simplicity 








® “Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D.” By W. Hanna, LL.D. 
Vol. IV. Edinburgh: Constable. 1852. 
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and freshness which he preserved throughout. His concentration 
kept him so long in one line of thought, and in one phase of life, 
that the sources of human interest kept opening up around him 
even in old age. In the wide field of intellectual speculation he 
had hardly broken ground. He crept into new regions of 
thought like a child learning to walk; and some of his exploits 
in that direction belong to the curiosities of literature! There is 
this to be said, however, that he was accessible to new influences, 
and that is rarely the case with men in his position. Chalmers 
in Scotland, Arnold in England, and Channing in America, 
have each impressed themselves upon the age in a remarkable 
manner, and are among the finest specimens of the clerical 
character which the world has ever witnessed. 

The “ Life of the Venerable Kirby,” the entomologist, is an 
important work, but the biographer, though nominated by 
Kirby himself, has executed his task in a very indifferent manner. 
The materials seem to have been abundant enough, and he had the 
advantage of intimate acquaintance with the subject of his sketch, 
but he lacks the tact necessary for such a work. The researches 
of the naturalist are, to an unusual degree, encumbered with 
technicalities, and show rather what he observed than how he 
observed. 7Z%is was the proper material for his life; the other 
we have in his works; and to print letters which were merely 
those works in embryo, is more curious than instructive. And 
such letters! Those to Mr. Spence (whose name is inseparably 
associated with that of Kirby as the joint author of the “ Intro- 
duction to Entomology,”) “ were mostly written (says that gen- 
tleman) on sheets of large folio paper, so closely, that each would 
equal a printed sheet of sixteen pages of ordinary type. ‘These 
we called our ‘ first-rates,’ or, sometimes, ‘ seventy-fours,’ the few 
on ordinary-sized paper being ‘frigates; but one I find from 
Mr. Kirby, which he calls the ‘ Royal Harry,’ written on a sheet 
nearly the size of a 7'%imes supplement.” 

The following simple incident was the occasion of directing 
his attention to what became the absorbing pursuit of his life. It 
is related by himself :— 

“ About half a century since, observing accidentally one morning a 
very beautiful golden bug creeping on the sill of my window, I took it 
up to examine it, and finding that its wings were of a more yellow hue 
than was common to my observation of these insects before, I was 
anxious carefully to examine any other of its peculiarities, and finding 
that it had twenty-two beautiful clear black spots upon its back, my 
captured animal was imprisoned in a bottle of gin, for the purpose, as 
I supposed, of killing him. On the following morning, anxious to 





7 “Life of the Rev. W. Kirby, Rector of Barham.” By the Rev. J. Freeman. 
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pursue my observation, I took it again from the gin, and laid it on the 
window-sill to dry, thinking it dead, but the warmth of the sun very 
soon revived it; and hence commenced my further pursuit of this 
branch of natural history.” 


Kirby’s genius consisted in a fine faculty of observation. 
Nothing escaped his small sharp eyes,—so small that they were a 
subject of ridicule at college, but the source, to him, of fortune 
and fame! What he saw he could describe, and confining him- 
self to what suited his capacity, he may be said to have attained 
immortality by the mediocrity of his powers. He was an indus- 
trious student, but his mental processes were slow. He made no 
figure at the university, and not from idleness, but through sheer 
necessity, preached other people’s sermons. He lived to the age 
of ninety, and was for sixty-eight years parish-priest of Barham; 
and it is questionable if, with his quiet plodding habits, he 
could have made the acquaintance of all the insects in his neigh- 
bourhood in a much shorter period. Botany and Entomology 
became his favourite studies, not as branches of science, but 
because flowers and insects were visible objects, presenting them- 
selves to his organ of individuality in his daily walks. Having 
no faculty for abstract speculation, and no taste for science, as 
such,—situated, moreover, in a retired rural district in Norfolk, 
with plenty of leisure and little to occupy it—the extension of 
his friendship to spiders and butterflies was simply a gratification 
of social feelings otherwise objectless. His biographer estimates 
him after avery different fashion, and believes that he was a 
great entomologist in consequence of being a great man. The 
real life of Kirby would not have been sufficiently dignified for 
detailed description, nor could Mr. Freeman have stooped to 
describe it. He is not quite sure that his venerable friend’s 
pursuits befitted his sacred vocation, and more than one apology 
is made for their impropriety. There is an eager desire to 
starch and stiffen the old man a little, by representing him as a 
high churchman ; and such he was, if that character consists in an 
attachment to old-fashioned doctrine and discipline. But he was 
no partizan, and would not have sanctioned some occasional 
samples of clerical intolerance which disfigure his biography. 
Though his death occurred only two years ago, he belonged to 
the last century, and was old-fashioned in other things besides 
his churchmanship. We are told here of his continuing, to the 
last, to wear his shovel-hat, and of the antiquated cut of his 
coat. There were no modern innovations at Barham: the mo- 
notony of insect life pervaded the entire parish; but the world 
outside was fast moving forward, and Mr. Kirby lived to travel 
by the Eastern Counties Railway, and to witness such a pheno- 
menon as a reforming bishop! The spirit of progress, however, 
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was not permitted to penetrate the vicarage, which was a pic- 
ture of primitive simplicity. To the very last, came the toast of 
“Church and King,” after dinner, then the “ Royal Family,” 
followed by the Conservative statesmen whom he delighted to 
honour, and finishing with one expressive of the full measure of 
his charity and goodwill to all mankind—viz., “ The Bishop of 
the Diocese, and the best of the Whigs !” 

If we have in Kirby a submissive son of the church growing 
up into the good old parish-priest—one after George Herbert's 
own heart—we have the other side of the picture in the “ Life of 
William Sidney Walker,” whose tragic fate presents a striking 
contrast to the peaceful and prosperous career just sketched. 
Walker was a Cambridge student, religiously educated, whose 
prospects as a clergyman were destroyed by his doubts upon 
Christianity, and who, instead of achieving those brilliant results 
which his friends anticipated from his talents and acquirements, 
wasted his life in writing verses and essays for obscure periodi- 
cals; and, after suffering for years under a broken-down consti- 
tution, dropped into a premature grave, where he would have 
lain, buried in oblivion, had not the Rector of Rugby published 
his “ Remains,” with a memoir, whith (as is somewhat usual 
now with clergymen who undertake this duty to their heretical 
friends), makes but a slight allusion to what was the permanent 
condition of his mind, and the key to his whole interior life. In 
all these particulars his history offers points of coincidence with 
that of John Sterling, but there are no others—none, at least, 
biographically developed—of sufficient vital affinity to afford a 
ground of comparison between them. Of the two, Sterling’s 
mind was more richly endowed, Walker’s more highly cultured. 
The one was a thinker, the other was a scholar. ‘They differed 
still more in temperament: the spirit of the one being active, 
flexible, and buoyant; that of the other passive, stubborn, and 
desponding. 

alker’s history is soon told. He was connected by birth 
with the Milners, the leaders at that time of the evangelical 
section in the church. He was physically of a delicate consti- 
tution, and somewhat deformed. His mental development was 
precocious. We are told that, when eighteen months old, he 
could repeat all the current nursery songs; that he learned to 
read after one lesson; that, when two years of age, he could 
read the history of England, and that in his fifth year he “had 
read history extensively, and poetry still more devotedly.” In 
his tenth year we find him translating Anacreon into English 





8 «Poetical Remains of William Sidney Walker, with a Memoir.” By the 
Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby. J. W. Parker. 1852. 
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verse as a private amusement, and soon after engaged in writing 
an epic poem, which was published while still in his teens. He 
had every line of Homer by heart, and could compose Greek 
verses himself perhaps much faster than Homer could. Being 
introduced to Sir James Mackintosh, it was stated that the young 
poet could “turn anything into Greek verse.” Indeed,” said 
the baronet, “ what do you think of a page of the ‘Court Guide’ ?” 
The proposal was accepted, and the said page was turned into 
Greek hexameters! At Eton “he wrote satires, after the fashion 
of the ‘ Dunciad,’ on particular boarding-houses; prologues to 
be delivered at Long-Chamber theatricals; pungent epigrams 
on masters and preepostors.” Both at Eton and Cambridge, he 
obtained his full share of prizes and scholarships, becoming at 
last a fellow of Trinity, with which his promotion ended. A 
brilliant youth, this; but what preparation was there for man- 
hood, and for buffeting the billows of the life-ocean on which he 
was about to launch forth? The storm had already begun to 
gather, and, though long averted, it burst upon him at last— 
Cambridge and the classics serving him in no stead then! 

He went to Cambridge under the auspices of the Evangelicals, 
and attached himself to Mr. Simeon, of low church celebrity, 
though lax enough in his notions of ecclesiastical propriety to 
attend occasionally the Baptist Conventicle to listen to the 
eloquence of Robert Hall. But, notwithstanding the protective 
influence of cireumstances so favourable to his theological safety, 
his independent mind was led by inquiry to burst the bonds of 
traditionalism, It is admitted by his biographer, that “his mind 
had been, up to this time, what it indeed continued ¢o the last, 
of an essentially religious character;” but that, “like some of the 
most distinguished heretics of the present day, he combined with 
a highly sensitive conscience, and with deep and pure religious 
affections, a morbidly sceptical understanding.” This is termed 
“a disease.” It would appear, indeed, to have been at that 
time a sort of university epidemic, which “few, probably, of his 
most intellectual contemporaries at Cambridge—very few cer- 
tainly of the academical generation immediately succeeding his 
—escaped ;” but what in their case was cured by holy orders 
and matrimony, in his case became “chronic and incurable.” 
He communicated his mental difficulties to Mr. Wilberforce, one 
of his patrons, who prescribed Paley, and a chapter in his own work 
on Practical Christianity—a mixture which failed to relieve the 
patient. “The doubts which he entertained were apparently 
those of a rational and self-possessed scepticism,” but in the end 
this scepticism becomes associated with insanity, which, though 
a source of regret, somewhat relieves the perplexity of his bio- 
grapher. It is not asserted that the two things were related as 
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cause and effect, but they were in mysterious Juxta-position. It 
is. as evident, hew ever, that the one was the result of intellectual 
strength, as the other was the effect of physical want and weak- 
ness and solitude. After holding his fellowship for ten years, he 
had to resign it, or take holy orders. In this crisis he held fast 
his integrity, and for the remaining sixteen years of his existence 
ate the bread of poverty in cbscure lodgings imLondon. He was 
not without friends: under that designation he could reckon 
Moultrie, Malden, Praed, Townsend of Durham, Derwent Cole= 
ridge, Arnold, Bonany Price, and the Bishop of: Manchester : 
but friends could do little for one so hopelessly incapalie of 
taking care either of himself or of his money. Praed, however, 
in particular, wong sf made a permanent provision for him; 
and Mr. Crawshay, of Newcastle, offered him a home in his own 
house, discharging his debts after his decease, | besides under- 
taking the responsibi lity of publishing his works, which are said 
to be of some value. 

The compositions in the present volume are the productions 
of a poetic mind accustomed to clothe its sentiments in chaste 
and classical language. Though the muse is not rich, there is a 
Cowperian sweetness in it which will redeem it from oblivion. 

“The Life of Lord Langdale”? is a prosaic picture of a somewhat 
prosaic man, if we are to judge either by any very high standard. 
It was his lordship’s fortune to have greatness thrust upon him 
while living, and his misfortune to be ‘condemned when dead for 
not achieving what should never have been expected of him. 
His own estimate of himself was modest and truthful. He was 
an able, plodding, conscientious man, adapted for routine work, 
well fitted for a legal practitioner, and making as good a judge 
as any on the bench; but he neither had the genius requisite for 
advancing legislative science, nor the force of character indis- 
pensable for urging forward legal reform. He had acquisitive 
abilities sufficient “for anything to which he might turn his 
attention. He was a Senien Wrangler at Cambridge, and after 
studying Medicine betook himself to Law ; and was such a hard, 
mechanical man, that when fatigued with —; he relaxed himealll 
with mathematics. By dint of punctuality, industry, perse- 
versace, and those minor morals which depend upon a sober 
temperament and a good wearing brain, he became a rising man 
at the bar, where he “seemed destined to spend his Life, ond to be 
honoured ‘with a respectable obituary in the “ Law Magazine ;” 
but having become a devout disciple of Jeremy Bentham, he 
rose in the esteem of his teacher in proportion to the passivity of 
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his intellect, and received from him the compliment—* that 
Bickersteth was of all his friends the most cordial to law reform, to 
its utmost extent.” Thus accredited, it was naturally expected 
that he would do something to justify his reputation; and in 
1836 he was elevated by Lord Melbourne to the Mastership of 
the Rolls, for the express purpose of carrying out those reforms 
(especially in Chancery) which the progress of opinion had 
forced upon the legislature. But not to say that little could be 
done by one man, however well inuethenedh in a position which 
really required all his energies for the conscientious discharge of 
its immediate duties, Lord Langdale was about as ill-qualified 
for reforming Chancery as the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for reforming the Church. The cleansing of an Augean 
stable is ever an Herculean task, and can never be performed by 
a man, who, in addition to sheer want of strength, is too fas- 
tidious to endure the stench and confusion which such an under- 
taking creates. A community may be gradually regenerated by 
some pleasant homeeopathic process; but reform, where tithes 
and taxes, salaries and fees are concerned, is a surgical operation, 
which, when a bad case, requires an iron-nerved doctor for its 
performance, and is never submitted to by the patient but in 
desperation, lest something worse befal him. 

But, as we have said, though Lord Langdale disappointed the 
expectation of his friends, he satisfied his own. The, at least, 
was not guilty of over-estimating his capacity or his achieve- 
ments. His life was uneventful; but as a public man, his bio- 
graphy is interesting from its notices of contemporary characters 
and circumstances, and will furnish a good deal of raw material 
for political historians. 

_. But while we are complaining that Law Reform makes 
—— such slow progress, here comes a Jeremiah, in sack- 
cloth and ashes, deploring the destruction of law and 

lawyers altogether. In a work entitled “The Advocate,” Mr. 
Cox tells Lord Denman, in a flattering dedication, “that the 
glory of the bar of England has departed, that its sun has set, 
and that it is doomed to destruction, or to a change of character 
and position that will be more lamentable than destruction.” 
This is very alarming, and the reader may be ready to ask, 
“What is up?” Nothing, so far as we can see, but this County 
Court business, which causes the loss of a few fees, the effect of 
which will be that “ hundreds, nay thousands, must go out of the 
ag sa Which only shows that there are too many in it. 
fr. Cox is not concerned for himself, but he patronizes his junior 





0 “The Advocate: his Training, Practice, Rights, and Duties.” By E. W. 
Cox. Vol. I. Crockford. 1852. 
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brethren, and makes a most feeling appeal in their behalf. He 
apprehends the same evils from law reform that the Tories did 
from parliamentary reform. Much they are reformed, after all! 
But as then it was the crown that was in danger, now it is the 
bench; for he argues, very cogently, that “ if juniors cannot now 
live by the bar, whence are to come our future leaders—whence 
our judges?” The case is evidently despggate. Mr. Cox is 
“unable to discover any way of escape.” Witt a Roman magna- 
nimity, he encourages his lordship to meet his fate like a man. 
“Tf we must fali, let us fall with dignity.” 

Not so fast: may not this book avert the calamity? The 
author had been accustomed to contemplate Lord Denman, when 
at the bar, “as the ideal of an advocate,” and proposes to give 
such directions as will guarantee a new generation of model 
advocates. We will not weary our readers with details as to 
the mode in which Mr. Cox discharges his office of Mentor to 
the incipient advocate; but we can safely recommend his work 
to such of them as may wish to explore the depths of duncedom 
in professional places. 

While the book just dismissed is for lawyers, here is another 
for legislators, which is calculated to be useful to some member 
of parliament, not very clear about principles and parties, but 
anxious withal to do the state some service, if he only knew how. 
Let him, in that case, read Mr. Moseley’s “ Political Elements,”" 
the object of which is— 

“To pass under survey and contemplation the events that have trans- 
pired in this country within the last thirty years—to try if there are 
not some truths, some principles, to be found, that may serve to explain 
the past and to enlighten the future. By events, I do not mean those 
facts that more commonly fill the pages of history. He who expects to 
find here a nice detail of the strife of interests, the manceuvre of parties, 
the violence of opposition, the subterfuge of ministers, the rumour of 
the clubs, and what the papers said, may pass on. There are other 
events, higher—the causes, the effects, the compounds, the abstracts, and 
the emanations of these—as these are but the compounds, the causes 
and effects, the abstracts and the emanations of others. The fact of the 
existence of a desire for political improvement—the fact of the existence 
of causes of that desire—the facts which give rise to those causes—the 
effects which the desire produces—how it operates—these, too, are events 
no less true than those we speak of. It is these we seek out, which we 
treat of here—the false, though it come from men of truth—and wisdom, 
though it come from fools.” 


The principal points expounded are, “The principle of re- 
form,” “The principle otf conservatism,” “ Political parties,” 





1" « Political Elements ; or, the Progress of Modern Legislation.” By Joseph 
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*‘ Political progress,” “Public opinion,” “ Legislative science,” 
and “ The functions of a legislator.” 

‘“‘ The principle of reform” is shown to have its foundation in a 
constitutional element of human nature, viz., the desire of im- 

rovement—the yearning for perfection, which gives birth to an 
ideal of future glory, in the light of which we become dissatis- 
fied with present agtainments. “ The principle of conservatism” 
is shown to be equally constitutional, arising, on the one hand, 
from the natural fear which men have for venturing upon paths 
which are new and untried, and, on the other, from the senti- 
ment of veneration, or love of what is old and familiar to us. It 
is contended, consequently, that, as both principles are constitu- 
tional, they are universally operative, “affecting all functions— 
all orders—all parties—all classes; and if not all alike, or all 
adequately, still all to a powerful extent.” And it is further 
shown that “a people that would progress in political institutions, 
would improve in political well-being, must adopt both these 
principles as its rules of legislative action, each in an equal 
degree—that if it does so adopt them it must progress, and that 
if it does not, it never can progress.” It is proved that, practi- 
cally, all “ Political parties” are more or less influenced by both 
principles—the reformers manifesting a disposition to be conser- 
vative, and the conservatives manifesting a disposition to be 
‘progressive ; and that both parties are thus useful as the representa- 
tives of principles which are respectively necessary to the equili- 
brium of the state, and to the progress of society. The author 
accordingly adopts the principle of “ progress by antagonism.” 
From the collision of parties, there come righteousness and 
truth, as light is produced by the neutralization of colours. 

A similar antagonism presents itself between the government 
and the people. “ Public opinion” puts itself forward as a power, 
but it cannot be an absolute power, any more than the principle 
of reform. Admitting its immense influence, the question is, 
how is it to be identified? Public meetings, petitions, the press, 
and individual observation, are all deficient and unsatisfactory. 
And, even when identified, public opinion can only form the raw 
material of legislation. “It is not till it has been operated upon 
by ‘ Legislative science,’ till it has been sifted, sorted, refined, 
and mixed with other ingredients, that it becomes useful.” But 
in the present imperfect state of legislative science, good govern- 
ment rust depend, after all, upon the character and qualifica- 
tions of the men who govern. “The functions of a legislator” 
become, therefore, the next subject of inquiry. Does he repre- 
sent his constituency or the whole country ? ts he a mere ain 
man, through whom the country and his constituency express 
themselves, or how far is he bound to exercise his own judgment 
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on the measures brought before him? It is maintained, in reply, 
that the elective franchise itself belongs to the community, though 
vested in the constituency, which is consequently bound to exer- 
cise it, not as a private right, but as a public trust—a trustee- 
ship; and that, even under what is called universal suffrage, this 
would be, and must be, the case. It follows, that the repre- 
sentative, though appointed by the constituency, is the servant 
of the community, and owes his first duty to his country. His 
office is a public institution for public purposes; its functions are 
defined; and the electors have no power to alter them, but only 
the right of presenting the individual who is to perform them. 

“The constituents (he says) are the best representatives of the 
feelings and wants of society as to legislation, and the best judge of the 
fitness, general capacities, and political principles of the men who will 
make good legislators. And, therefore, the constituency should have, 
and has, full scope in exercising its functions to that end, and up to that 
extent. And there its powers do, and ought to cease. If it go further, 
and by extracting pledges, or by dictating, or in any other way, inter- 
feres in the act of legislation, it interferes with what it has neither the 
right nor the power of dealing with properly.” 


Mr. Moseley’s book is rather a popular discourse than a scien- 
tific treatise, and would have answered its purpose much better 
had it been more condensed. The same ideas and the same 
illustrations are reiterated till they become tedious. The staple 
illustrations are Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, and 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws—these three, always together, 
and generally in the same order. We venture to say, that they 
are introduced more than twenty times in this manner. The 
style, moreover, is loose and conversational, with a lawyer-like 
affectation of precision which keeps a sentence see-sawing 
through half-a-dozen clauses till it becomes equilibrious. So 
many words tend to suffocate rather than elucidate the few, but 
important ideas propounded. 

A political treatise of a more elaborate character is comprised 
in a new work by Mr. Cornewall Lewis,” which aims to render 
the same service to legislative science that Bacon’s “ Novum 
Organum” did to physical science. As yet we have only acquired, 
by serving an apprenticeship to traditional skill, the art of legis- 
lating, as formerly we were familiar with the art—and only with 
the art—of money-making. But it did not long escape the 
observation of a scientific age, that it was both possible and 
desirable to ascertain the laws which regulate the production 
and distribution of wealth, the result of which is, that we 
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are now equally familiar with the science of money-making. 
And it is not doubted, that a similar application of scientific 
methods to political questions will lead to a science or system of 
legislation, which all intelligent men will admit to be true, and 
not to be disobeyed with impunity. Eternal laws will then 
supersede individual caprice, and absolute decrees. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to over-estimate the importance of endeavours 
in this direction, or the salutary influence which the mere recog- 
nition of such an extension of the empire of scientific investi- 
gation must exert upon the legislation of the country. A 
stronger tendency of the age than the absolutism of the Cossack, 
is the absolutism of science. The publication of the “ Novum 
Organum” may be said to have determined two centuries ago 
the destiny of Europe! The present treatise, however, does 
not profess to expound a system of politics, but merely the 
logic of such a system. Its alject in 


“To survey this foreground of political philosophy, with the view of 
furnishing a guide to the political student who seeks to reason for him- 
self, and to form an independent judgment upon any department of 
politics. On the one hand, it does not aim at establishing any poli- 
tical theory, or inculcating any system of political doctrine ; on the 
other hand, it does not pretend to be a logical treatise, but it avails 
itself of logical rules, established by professed writers on logic, and is 
merely concerned with their application to politics. It makes no 
claim to novelty or invention ; but it seeks only to extend to politics 
those methods of observation and reasoning which experience has 
proved to be most effectual, and which are employed with success in 
other departments of knowledge. Without proposing to determine 
truth, it proposes to be instrumental in promoting the determination of 
truth by others.” 


But though thus restricted in its object, the work is most com- 
prehensive in its range of discussion, and exhaustive in its treat- 
ment. There are few political questions, or political facts, which 
are not, in some way or another, introduced; and taking the 
notes along with the text, there are few facts of any kind which 
are not to be found in this encyclopedic work. The preliminary 
chapters, beginning at the beginning of the subject, and showing 
the incapacity of the inferior animals to form a government, give 
as much information about their way of life as would form a 
history of animated nature. Anything in the text which is 
suggestive of anything else, whether of surplus facts or parallel 
passages in other writers, ancient and modern, is thus supple- 
mented in the notes. Apropos of the taming of animals, we 
have a note on the etymology of the word. Apropos of the use 
of an almanac to a politician, there is a note on the hisgory of 
almanacs, and on the derivation of the term, with a referehce to 
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an encyclopeedia for further information! This may, with all 
propriety, be called pedantry. Except for the citation of 
authorities, the introduction of fvot-notes indicates either an 
error of judgment, or an incapacity for good composition; and 
the multiplication of them not only proves an inconvenience to 
the reader, but is wanting in due respect for his intelligence and 
taste. For an author to introduce the sweepings of his brain 
into his book is an impertinence. It is unfortunate that this 
work is conceived and executed in a scholastic spirit more 
befitting a monk than a modern member of parliament, and that 
its influence will hence not extend greatly beyond what consists 
in the simple fact of its existence. 

Some important suggestions touching the work of 
practical education will be found in two little books, 
which we hail as indicative of the progress this great ques- 
tion is making in influential quarters. Of our two authors, 
one is a clergyman,” and the other an inspector of schools." 
Both are enthusiastic educational disciples of the Dean of 
Hereford, and advocates of the principles and plans carried out 
by that dignitary in his famous school at King’s Swinborne. 
Mr. Symons acknowledges that “a very extensive inspection 
of schools of all kinds, at home and abroad, for twenty years,” 
has failed to give him so much insight into the subject as he has 
derived from the Dean’s “ hints,” written and oral; while King’s 
Swinborne furnishes to Mr Zincke the model from which he con- 
structs “the School of the Future.” The two works, however, 
though thus derived from a common inspiration, differ widely in 
character, if not in tendency. “The School Economy” is “a 
practical book on the best modes of establishing and teaching 
schools, and of making them thoroughly useful to the working 
classes, by means of moral and industrial training.” _ It is a book 
on the machinery of education. ‘The School of the Future” is 
“a sketch of the solution which time appears to be preparing for 
the different educational questions of the day.” It is a book on 
the character and conditions of the educational provision de- 
manded by the circumstances of the age and country. Mr. 
Symons, accepting the “ Minutes of Council,” gives his thoughts 
about the kind of teaching required. Mr. Zincke’s observations 
refer rather to the kind of school required. The one turns his 
attention to the improvement of schools for the working classes ; 
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3 «Some Thoughts on the School of the Future: a Sketch of the Solution 
which Time appears to be preparing for the different Educational Questions of 
the Day.” By the Rev. Foster Barham Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead. Longman. 
1852. 

14 «“ School Economy: a Practical Book on the best modes of Establishing and 
Teaching Schools,” &c. By Jelinger Symons, B.A. J. W. Parker. 1852. 
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the other deprecates such schools altogether. For class schools 
he would substitute territorial schools; and for the poor he would 
substitute the people. Mr. Symons advocates government schools, 
and government aid; Mr. Zincke contends for national schools 
and /oca/ aid, either as subscriptions, rates, or fees—preferring the 
last as most in accordance with his main idea, which is that of 
having a school in which all the people of the district will have 
such a personal interest, that it will necessarily be well con- 
ducted, and well supported. This can only be secured where 
all classes unite to establish a common school, by which they 
will bring the best education to their children, instead of being 
compelled, as on the present system, to send their children from 
home for the best education. From the contiguity of the popu- 
lation this is now deemed a practicable, while various other social 
considerations combine to render it a very desirable measure of 
educational reform. The term revolution will perhaps appear 
more appropriate when we have allowed Mr. Zincke to explain 
his scheme in his own words :— 


“Tt may be as well to state at once what is meant when it is said 
that the schools to be proposed in these pages ought to be such as that 
the children of the middle, and even of those above the middle classes, 
might attend them with advantage. It is not supposed that many 
children from these classes would frequent them at first ; nor, of course, 
would they ever do so, unless it became very manifest that to do so 
would be greatly to their advantage. What I shall endeavour to show 
is, that in these days we ought to have, and that we easily might have, 
schools in which a better education might be given to all, than the 
children of the upper classes are now receiving—at all events, for the 
first five or six years of their school career, at the schools now appro- 
priated for their special use ; and that we shall never have good schools, 
or make any very great advances in popular education, as long as we 
adhere to the plan of establishing schools for the labouring classes ex- 
clusively.” 


Now on a government, or rate-supported system, it would be 
as practicable to establish schools for the whole community as for 
a particular class; and on the voluntary principle, a good school 
may be started as readily as a good omnibus; but Mr. Zincke’s 
argument is, that till rich and poor alike patronise the omnibus— 
till the former cease, from motives of “ interest” or duty, to keep 
their own coach and take their chance of a clean and comfort- 
able seat in a common conveyance, there can be no “great 
advances made” in the improvement of public vehicles. He 
might as well argue that till we abolish first, second, and third 
class carriages, and adopt one class for all, as in America, we 
can have no good railway communication. A scheme like this 
involves a vast social revolution. A common school will be 
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attended only by a common class. It is so in America, which 
excludes the slave population from her schools,—consistently 
enough, in this respect, that she does not regard them as consti- 
tuting a class at all: they are chattels—things. Mr. Zincke’s 
complaint should be directed, not against the present constitu- 
tion of our schools, but against the present constitution of 
society. His language implies, it isa pity that we are not all 
communists. It may be avery pleasant sight for a clergyman to 
see peers and peasants worship at the same altar, and this may 
suggest to him the desirableness (for his levelling doctrines have 
an ecclesiastical, not a political origin) of their children being 
taught in the same school-room: but we venture to think that 
the socializing influence of the church has been over-estimated. 
People meet there, as they meet on the street: the contact is 
remote and temporary. Not so that of the school. If in the 
former you have the minimum of social intercourse, in the latter 
you have the maximum. These difficulties may have been sur- 
mounted at King’s Swinborne, but King’s Swinborne is not 
England. Social equality among children is only possible or 
expedient where it is practically recognised among their pa- 
rents; and before it can triumph in the school it must triumph 
in the community. So long as rich and poor exist, they will 
have different interests and institutions practically exclusive. 
The idea of one church and one school may satisfy the sense of 
parochial symmetry, but it does not satisfy the conditions of 
educational organization laid down by the author himself at the 
outset of his discussion. These conditions are, that all must be 
taught; that every one must have the means of acquiring that 
quality and quantity of education that will be most conducive 
specifically to his own and the general advantage; and that, 
further, we must take society as we find it, and adapt education 
to the demands cf the present, so as to prepare the people for the 
destiny of the future. But instead of a relative system such as 
these conditions demand, he lays down an absolute system, which 
shall be the ultimate system, capable of being put into present 
operation—of working in harmony with present interests—of 
supporting itself by its own merits—of adjusting itself to our 
changing circumstances—of absorbing all anomalous institutions, 
till, finally, it reign without a rival! Why this, of course, would 
be a perfect system; but too perfect, we fear, to be practicable. 
By aiming to establish its relations with the future as firmly as 
with the present, it loses its relative character entirely, and be- 
comes a mere Utopian dream. Like everything else Utopian, 
however, it is very fruitful of ideas of great practical value, 
leading to such radical results, that, but for their ideal origin, 
they would in all likelihood never have been otherwise adopted, 
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nor advocated with such clearness, directness, and unswerving 
consistency. It is a thoroughly liberal book to come from a 
clergyman, and its principal recommendation is the tone of 
earnest and faithful remonstrance in which he addresses the gen- 
tlemen of his own profession. Mr. Zincke is fully convinced of 
the democratic destiny of England; his sympathies are with 
the people; and all his efforts seem to be intensely directed to 
their elevation. 

Mr. Symons concentrates his attention upon the school of to- 
day. ‘The main design of the “School Economy” is to show 
* how to make schools thoroughly useful for poor children,” and 
the main feature of his system is to associate mental and moral 
training with industrial labour, on which he remarks :— 


“Tam convinced, not only from long observation of the existing 
shortcomings in the ordinary schools, but by practical experience of a 
different system at Quatt and other industrial schools, that efficient 
moral training can be best accomplished where industrial labour out of 
school is combined with religious and secular instruction in school ; and 
I believe horticulture and farmwork by far the best adapted for the 
purpose. It seems to have these recommendations as regards moral 
training : first, the child is thereby taught to be useful, and receives 
perhaps his earliest lesson in labour. This is a great step in moral 
elevation, and herein does industrial employment distance the play- 
ground, which affords no such advantage. In the next place, the work 
done is of a kind to call into operation not only more of the faculties 
of mind and body, but also of the moral feelings and perceptions. 
Thirdly, horticulture has a direct tendency to turn the mind to God. 
. . . All this obviously points to a different order of schools than we 
at present possess, save in some exceptional cases. It also demands 
another order of teacher. It is by more intimate intercourse than that 
of the old style of mere master and scholar that faults are known and 
corrected, virtues developed and nursed, sympathies strengthened, 
minds opened, and knowledge improved. The field is a fine sphere for 
effecting all this. I believe that schools without industrial and moral 
training fulfil but part, and that the least important part, of education. 
It is not too much to say that mere schools cannot educate. I believe 
this to be true even for the higher and middle classes of the people; 
but it is infinitely more true and forcible when we are dealing with 
poor children, who require both moral and physical régime.” 


It is not intended to form skilled workmen, but only to give 
boys “a handiness for work, and a habit of industry.” The ob- 
ject is to educate simultaneously the entire nature—to let the boy 
begin as he will have through life to go on, and to have com- 
munities of children organized and governed on the same prin- 
ciples that are recognised in the parent communities from which 
they have sprung, and into which they have to grow. The 
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school is to be a colony, in which the institutions and laws of the 
old country are introduced, till the colony acquires the strength 
requisite for independent national existence. Not only, there- 
fore, is reproductive employment introduced so as to train the 
young to habits of self-support, but “ trial by jury” for all mis- 
behaviour, so as to instil habits of self-government. The pandects 
for such miniature commonwealths are furnished in this little 
work, where any one ambitious of establishing a juvenile empire 
may learn “how to start and maintain schools,” and “ how to 
teach reading, writing, and cyphering;” with full details about 
“the building and organization of schools,” “ religious education 
and moral training,” “industrial training,” and “the school 
farm.” He will, by perusing a page or two, be initiated into 
Mechi’s method of manure-making, and shown how to manage 
the manure-cart, and handle the sub-soil prong, with other things 
“too numerous to mention.” 

On the subject of religious training, Mr. Symons distinguishes 
between religion and theology, yet pleads for the introduction of 
the Church catechism; thinks it ‘‘ impossible to insist too strong] 
on the necessity for constant and zealous teaching of its fal 
meaning ;” and has even persuaded himself that Dissenters admit 
“the extreme merit of this composition.” When a boy has done 
wrong, he would ask him which of the commandments he has 
broken! He would illustrate the doctrine of atonement “by the 
various modes in which men can make amends to men for wrongs 
done by them. God only can make amends to God (i. e., one God 
to another), and hence a divine atonement in the blood of the 
Saviour was required.” His industrial system will be a much 
more efficient method of infusing religion than this. Mr. Zincke 
would leave the religious question entirely to the decision of the 
school managers, ‘ who will be fathers of families, and will have 
a greater interest in the character of the religious instruction 
given in their respective schools than any other parties can pos- 
sibly have.” And he justly adds, that “ it will be far more easy 
to give a religious tone to the kind of instruction proposed for 
these schools, than either to our present system of classical educa- 
tion, or to that given in our commercial schools, or to the read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, accompanied with catechism and 
texts, of so many of our parochial schools.” 

The American expedition to Japan has reawakened, 
for the time, so much public interest in that island- 
empire, that a special supply of information has been 
provided to meet the demand. Besides the republication of 
Captain Golownin’s amusing narrative of his romantic captivity 
in 1812, Mr. Charles Mac Farlane has collected all the accessible 
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information, ancient and modern; and whoever reads his book” 
(which is well worth the reading) will find that we know perhaps 
everything that there is to be known, either about the country 
or the people, and that certainly we know as much about Japan 
as about any other Eastern nation. The country was once as 
open to foreigners as England is at this day. The books are 
even numerous which contain accounts of voyages thither, and 
travels in the interior. Mr. Mac Farlane speaks of possessing 
“ what might almost be called a Japanese library. These books 
are in Latin, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, French, Putch, 
German, and English. ‘They vary in date from 1560 to 1850. 
The contributions furnished by the Dutch, or by the German 
medical officers in their service, are perhaps the best, as well as 
the most numerous.” Of this possession the author has made 
good use in the compilation of his own work, which is intended 
to survive the immediate occasion which called it forth, and will 
at least serve the purpose till we get the narrative of the 
American expedition, and the report of the Topographical 
Engineers who will be sent, by authority of Congress, to survey 
the conquered country; for if America does not intend to 
“annex” Japan, it is quite expected of her, and she may as well 
do it now: she will not have the chance again. The game must 
be played out; England, Russia, and America must divide the 
unappropriated territories of Asia and Africa amongst them. 
Empires are once more to swallow up the nations of the earth, 
and Constitutionalism, Absolutism, and Republicanism will then 
draw nearer to their respective destinies. Having said thus much, 
we beg to express our entire approval of the avowed object of the 
American expedition, which is, to demand access to the ports 
and coal-mines of the country. This involves a doctrine which 
we are glad to see recognised—viz., that a government is not the 
absolute master, but only the trustee of anything within its terri- 
tories which Nature has placed there for the benefit of the whole 
world. ‘To obstruct the development of steam-navigation in the 
Pacific, by refusing coals on equitable terms, and to make her 
seas the terror of seamen, by closing her harbours even against 
vessels in distress, or by confining the shipwrecked mariners in 
cages, is to place herself beyond the pale of toleration ; and 
America, or any other power, has the right to tell her that she 
must either mend her manners, or cease to have the control of 
her own conduct. 

Of travels in America there is no end. A voyage: across the 
ocean has become as common as.a trip across the Channel. Emi- 
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grants go over and perambulate the whole extent of “ Uncle 
Sam’s Farm,” before fixing on a settlement; naval officers go 
ashore—take a run for a couple of thousand miles up the country, 
by river and rail, to the head of Lake Michigan—and are back’ 
to their ship while it has been filling its water-casks, and 
replenishing its stores; young gentlemen spend their summer 
holidays, shooting on the prairies; and ladies, in search of health 
and religious recreation, instead of going to Bath or Leamington, 
adventure on the waters of the Atlantic, and after a fortnight’s 
purgatorial treatment at the hands of Father Neptune, they are 
ready for the excitement and fatigue of a twelvemonth’s apostolic 
“visitation” of churches, prayer-meetings, and Faneuil Hall 
gatherings. In this way Mr. Casey,” Captain Mackinnon,” Mr. 
Sullivan, and Mrs. Duncan, have contributed their observations, 
—each of a different phase of American life. These are all good 
books, and none of them are superfluous. Mr. Casey’s plea for 
publishing is, that “ the views given of America, and the passage 
thereto, have usually been taken from the poop-deck, and Astor 
House—and are consequently hackneyed.” His observations 
were taken from “’tween decks,” and from “ the byways as well 
as the highways.” His remarks are shrewd, expressed in rough 
but often eloquent language. He is obviously a self-educated 
man, and is rather ostentatious of his. acquaintance with poetry 
and philosophy. Though his book is written in New York, it is 
printed in London, and we “ guess” that the author is from Jre- 
land: it is, therefore, two-thirds English, and evidently written 
for English readers, but under the influence of a strong anti- 
English feeling. The woes of Erin are not forgotten when her 
expatriated sons reach the land of promise. The sentiment of 
retaliation is deep and deadly in the Celtic race, and is not likely 
to remain inoperative, when once it is felt as a common conscious- 
ness in the breast of millions. Nor is it confined to the emigrants 
of the Exodus: it may be said to be an American feeling,—always 
excluding, of course, that portion of society whom culture has 
rendered cosmopolitan rather than national. Mr. Casey’s language 
on this point is very strong. “ It is impossible (he says) to mix 
in general American society and fail to observe that there is a 
feeiing of implacable hatred to England, as a nation, pervading it.” 
The two nations are the Jews and Samaritans of modern history. 
They have peculiar reasons for preserving peace ; but they mani- 
fest, as we have recently seen, a strong disposition to make any 








16 «Two Years on the Farm of Uncle Sam.” By Charles Casey. Bentley. 
1852. 

7 « Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches.” By Captain Mackinnon, R.N. 
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trifling dispute the occasion of war. The Americans haye the 
mistaken notion that the English of the vear 1852 are the same 
as in the days ofthe “ old king,” and that it is but a necessary 
act of prudence on their part to maintain a reciprocity of oppo- 
sition and contempt. The suspicion is altogether childish, oth 
in its character and origin, As, for instance ;— 

“Tt is [was] an article of faith with the schoolboys of England, that 
one Englishman can beat three Frenchmen, and there is not a schoolboy 
in the woods of Michigan or the cities of the coast, who will not tell you 
that the Austrians were beat by the French, the French defeated by the 
English, and the English were whipped by the Americans. In both 
eases, when the boy has grown a man, John Bull squares off with per- 
fect confidence at any three frog-eaters, and Uncle Sam taps his rifle, 
and coolly ‘ calculates he can rub out any three Britishers in creation.’ ” 


But Captain Mackinnon was made the subject of a “ calcula- 
tion” still more cool, and, at the same time, more serious than 
this. Strolling, one day, on the beautiful prairies in Wisconsin, 
he encountered a tall, gaunt Yankee pioneer, who had been a 
soldier in Mexico and California, and bore the name and title of 
Captain Ezekiah Conclin Brum. The said captain had a pro- 
posal to make to the British government, through his brother 
officer. He took him into his log-hut, and showed him a British 
infantry musket, which he had recently got direct from’ England, 

“ Well, captain, did you ever see such a clumsy yarmint in all 
your born days? Now, captain, look out of the doorway; do 
you see that blased stump? It is seven feet high, and broader 
than any man. It’s exactly one hundred and fifty yards from 
my door. I have fired that clumsy varmint at the sump till 
my head ached, and my shoulder was quite sore, and have 
hardly hit it once. Now, then, gue look’ee here” (takin 
up his seven-barrelled revolving rifle, and letting fly one barrel 
after the other), “1 guess you will find seven bullets in the 
blased stump. 1 will, however, stick seven playing cards on the 
stump, in different places, and if you choose will hit them all.” 
He then offered to exchange shots at one hundred and fifty 
yards, himself armed with his rifle, and the other, with the 
musket. But this was prudently declined, The English officer 
was then asked if he would be one of two, three, or even six, 
each with a musket, to encounter this single. rifle, but even this 
challenge was not accepted. Now came Captain Brum’s offer 
to the British Government. He undertook to enlist five thou- 
sand Yankee marksmen, each armed with a rifle like his own, 
and kill all the “Injuns” at the Cape of Good Hope, within six 
months of landing, for the sum of five million dollars, ‘ We 
should be ekal to thirty thousand troops with such tarnal, stiff, 
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clumsy consarns, as them reg’lation muskets is. We should do 
it slick, right away.” 

This comical proposal gave rise in Captain Mackinnon’s mind 
to grave reflections, not only as to land-fighting, but naval en- 
gagements. It was Nelson’s opinion that “ small arms in tops, 
though fatal to a few men, never decided an action.” And yet, 
what would have been the result if the tops of the “ Redoubtable” 
had been manned by marksmen like our friend Ezekiah? “The 
result would have been, that every man on the ‘ Victory’s’ 
upper deck would have been killed in a few minutes. This fatal 
issue may be confidently anticipated in any future war with 
America or France. In America especially they are preparing 
rifles that can be discharged twenty-four times without loading.” 
The calculations which the author makes on this subject afford 
ground for grave apprehension to this country, and ought to 
occupy the serious attention of the goverament. But as there is no 
hope of improved railway management until after the immolation 
of a bishop, so the loss of a battle may be necessary to open the 
eyes of those in authority. It is painful to find a British officer 
indulging in language of such bitter complaint against the Admi- 
ralty as occurs more than once in these volumes, and as could 
only escape from the pen of one meditating a trans-shipment of 
himself to the American navy, where his Celtic impulsiveness 
would certainly find a better field than in England. His head, 
like his book, is full of “notions,” which here subject him to 
ridicule, but which there would at least be taken up and tested. 
He saw many instances of this in the Brooklyn dock-yards, and 
other national establishments, where he found ex-British officers, 
gunners, and artificers, who had carried thither the fruits of their 
ingenuity and experience. If we are not mistaken, this report 
of his observations in those quarters, which only a naval inspector 
would think of looking so narrowly into, contains revelations of 
a nature to startle English readers. In this respect, these 
volumes are of more than ordinary value. Their author is a 
man of sagacity and practical genius, suggesting improvements 
on most things that come in his way, and in all taking a lively 
interest. He is even too “cute” sometimes altogether to 
escape ridicule from Jonathan himself, who has no occasion to 
create so much disturbance in the Bay of Fundy, if he would 
only take our author’s advice. For it is here asserted that “a 
greater quantity and more variety of fish may be found on the 
shores of the United States than in any other place I have ever 
visited. ‘The reason why America is not as plentifully supplied 
as any other part of the world, is simply because the people do 
not use the means.” On showing them what means they must 
use, they “ridiculed the ‘ Britisher’ who should come over from 
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Europe to teach the Yankees to catch fish.” But he made a 
practical trial himself, and succeeded ; and is not unwilling to 
offer his personal superintendence “to add a new and important 
branch of commerce to the United States.” This would be a 
more rational and effectual method of terminating the fishery 
dispute than an international duel; and would, moreover, furnish 
another illustration of the failure of protection leading to efforts 
and giving birth to expedients productive of increased prosperity 
instead of apprehended ruin. 

Another suggestion of some importance in connexion with the 
feebleness of our national defences is thrown out, in the second 
volume, in the shape of a “ Gunnery-Mate’s Yarn.” It relates to 
the arming of the smaller vessels of steam mercantile-marine with 
Congreve rockets. There are 750 steamers belonging to the va- 
rious ports of the country, condemned by the Parliamentary report 
as useless for the defence of the coast, which, if properly equipped 
with these rockets, would be “ more than a match for the largest 
fleets the world could muster to attack this country.” Such is the 
subject of the “y_.n,” to which, not having space to spin it out, 
we simply call attention, regretting that every suggestion of im- 
portance is coupled with an expression of want of confidence in 
those at the head of affairs, and with an ominous threat of car- 
rying it elsewhere. The recent commission appointed by the 
Duke of Northumberland is an auspicious indication of improve- 
ment for the future. 

Mr. Sullivan,” as the son of a Rear-Admiral, is more becom- 
ingly patriotic and conservative. “I left England (he says) strongly 
biassed in favour of our government and institutions; I returned 
with all my predilections strengthened by a comparison with those 
of our cousins in the West.” He further admits that he had “a 
strong prejudice against the American people ;” which vanished 
on acquaintance with them, having met “as agreeable women and 
as gentlemanly men in America as the world can produce.” He 
has some other prejudices to get rid of before he can do justice to 
all parties. In Boston he sneers atthe martyrs of Nonconformity, 
and at the puritanical traditions still cherished in that city. He 
finds that, as there is “ no Established Church in America, dissent 
(?) and unbelief flourish in their rankest growth.” Finding that 
the Episcopalian church ranked only fifth or sixth in point of 
numbers, and not higher in point of respectability than the 
Baptists, he becomes “convinced that an Established Church is 
the only, certainly the best, means of ensuring the proper amount 
of order and decency in the conduct of Divine service.” Boston 





7 “Rambles and Scrambles in North and South America.” By Edward 
Sullivan. Bentley. 1852. 
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is the manufactory of “ new religions,” among which he reckons 
Unitarianism and Transcendentalism. On the former he sagely 
remarks that, “as in arithmetic unity is next to nothing, so in 
religion the belief of a Unitarian is very close to no belief at all ;” 
—a good arithmetical argument for polytheism. Of the latter it is 
observed, that “ they find it very easy, after reasoning themselves 
with a great deal of labour into a disbelief in the existence of Two 
Persons of the Trinity, to extend the doubt to the Third Person ;” 
—a sentence which displays at least as much discourtesy and 
theological ignorance as wit. 

According to Mr. Sullivan’s account, the “ Reading for the 
Rail” which suits the American taste, is not of a very refined 
order. ‘ The books which command immediate sale on the rail- 
roads, steamers, &c., are such works as ‘The Mysteries of the 
Court of St. James,’ ‘ Amours of the Children of George IIL,’ 
and novels of a highly sentimental tendency, such as ‘ The Evil 
One Unveiled, ‘The Frantic Footman, or the Prodigal Re- 
claimed ;’ and the trash contained in them is quite incredible, 
hardly worthy of the Weekly Dispatch, or the lowest journal in 
England.” ‘This is unquestionably exaggerated. 

These “ Rambles and Scrambles,” however, are, upon the 
whole, excellent. The object of the author was pleasure, and in 
pursuit of this he visited localities which escape the notice of 
flying tourists. Besides going “ far West,” and down the Missis- 
sippi, there is the novelty of yachting in the West Indies, with 
descriptions of the forests of Guiana, the valleys of Chacao and 
the Aragua, and the Lake of Valencia,—all beautiful scenes, and 
sufficiently unhackneyed to admit of an exciting volume. 

Our lady-traveller’* devotes two chapters to slavery, and takes 
a very sensible and practical view of the subject. Liberia is like 
“baling out the ocean with a bucket.” In Canada they are 
not in a climate that suits them. Nor would it do any good to 
let them spread among the white population on free and equal 
terms. She proposes, therefore, to give up to them a state for 
themselves at the south. This is not a bad idea; for though 
America cannot enact abolition, she can purchase it; and might 
turn her emancipated children to some account in furthering her 
policy of annexation, which is to colonize the territory (as in the 
case of Texas) with her own citizens, and to let the demand for 
annexation come from themselves. 

_ We are, upon the whole, very much pleased with Mrs. 
Duncan’s book. She has great tact in authorship. Her notes 
are arranged topically, not topographically. She begins with 





18 « America as I found it.” By the Author of “ A Memoir of Mary Duncan.” 
Nisbet and Co. 1852. . 
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“ The Children,” “'The Common Schools,” “ Sabbath Schools,” 
“ The Boys’ Meeting” (Ragged Schools), “ Collegiate Schaols”— 
then proceeds with the “Churches” and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions—then comes to topics of more general interest, “The 
Cities,” “ Hotels,” “ Domestics,” “Funerals,” “Prisons,” “Islands,” 
“ Railways,” &c. Quite a cyclopedia of information about 
subjects which have an interest for those to whom a little plea- 
sant gossip, on things sacred as well as secular, js not. repul- 
sive. The most interesting thing we haye found in the volume, 
is a plan for well-placing (to use an Owenism) orphan children. 
The grand difficulty in social economics is to get all, the shirts 
and all the shirtless into proper relations: in America, they are 
trying to bring together the fatherless and the childless, on a plan 
of mutual accommodation. Two ladies in Boston have started an 
organ in which both parties may advertise their wishes. The 
advertisements are arranged in separate columns, the “ Homes 
for children” on one side, and the “ Children needing homes” 
on the other. Some of the advertisements are very touching. 
An orphan is wanted to fill up a blank in the family, and must 
have “ light eyes and hair,” as the case may be, to restore the 
image of the lost one. The scheme, is meeting with general 
approbation, and is being carried out with success. It is a very 
ingenious way of establishing a Board of Supply aad Demand 
in a new department of commerce. Mrs. Duncan expresses 
herself highly gratified with her Transatlantic visit. She went 
thither “ with cordial feeling and ardent expectation, and. was 
not disappointed,” And if her conclusions sometimes differ from 
those of other observers, she is, at least, entitled to say that this is 
“ America as I found it.” 

Just one bit of quotation for those whom it may concern., It 
plete to the hotels—everybody has a remark about the American 

otels. 


“ One day, being at leisure to observe the proceedings of my neigh- 
hours, I saw a very respectable-looking lady reduce one-half. of an ,eval 
slice of bread to the shape of a horse-shoe by one, goodly bite that;she 
took out of the middle. This lady introduced ;herself, to, me im the 
saloon, and—O Dickens! O Trollope! can ye bear the dismal truth ? 
—she told me she was a Londoner !, A gentleman did tell me, tkat he 
saw at a New York hotel dinner, one person give his fork to another, 
with, ‘just stick that fork into that potato for me, will you?’ | His 
surly, unneighbourly neighbour did as he was requested, and deft it 
sticking there {” 

We have heard of a clergyman who got a good collection from 
his congregation by telling them that they were already booked 
for a certain sum; and as an expedient which was so successful 
from the pulpit may not be without effect from the press, the 
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public are politely informed by the author of the “ Lands of the 
Messiah,”” that they are already booked for “ ten thousand copies” 
of that work, and that “a handsome sum” has been given to him 
in anticipation of so extraordinary a sale. ‘To a critic with any 
mischief in him, such information might only have provoked 
an attack, while to one charitably disposed, it might have been 
rather perplexing. But our author was not concerned about con- 
tingencies: he knew that he had written a good book, and he 
was very glad to get a good price forit. The author of the ‘ Life 
of Henderson’ must now be an old man, but he writes with great 
spirit and enthusiasm. This “jaunt of about ten thousand miles” 
is evidently the great event of his life, and has moved every 
muscle of his body, as well as every faculty of his soul. He had 
accomplished ‘ what from his earliest recollections had been the 
desire of his heart—a journey into the Bible-Lands of the East, 
into the once-stirring localities of Western Asia, and homeward 
through the classic countries of Greece, Sicily, and Italy.” He 
has heard (as a parliamentary fact!) that “not one book of a 
season pays the publisher;” and he has heard, moreover, “ of a 
worthy clergyman, who wrote a bulky commentary on the Reve- 
lations, being compelled to sell a liouse for every thick folio 
volume he produced.” But none of these things move him. No 
man “who has the capacity of a pen should visit Palestine 
without writing a book about it.” And “if no other human being 
ever peruse” it, he will do it himself, and thus re-traverse the 
ground “ in his own easy chair,” which he has experienced to be 
the cheapest way of doing it. ‘ And whether the transaction 
may pay or not, [ am not the man in such an affair to sell a house 
at this time, in respect that I possess no such heritable property 
in my own right.” If the reader feel disposed to join the author 
in his easy chair, he will find him as facetious and chatty all 
through as he is to begin with. He roughed it through “ thick 
and thin;” and his talk is sometimes as rough as his travel. His 
denunciations of popery would have been better omitted in a book 
intended for general readers, many of whom may pay for it in the 
faith that it is exclusively a volume of travels, and not also, inclu- 
sively, a manual of Romish controversy. The imminence of his 
own conversion (or “ perversion,” as we believe it is called) should 
teach him charity. When in Rome, he says :— 


“TI trembled for a time at some of the sights and sounds ; then I 
saw and heard them with. complacency, then with pleasure and desire 
to see and hear them again. When I shut my eyes in the splendid 
Vatican, at one of the high masses, and listened to the gorgeous sounds 





1 “The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope, as visited in 1851.” 
By John Aiton, D.D., Minister of Dolphinton. ‘Fullarton and Co. 1852. 
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of the grand music, verily I thought I was going by railway to Heaven 
in a first-class carriage, well-cushioned, and, altogether, very comfort- 
able. But I began to feel that I had taken my seat in a down train, 
and I left Rome as fast as I could for fear !” 


The country of Jung Bahadoor was little else than a ¢erra 
incognita, till Jung himself visited this country a couple of years 
ago. Nepaulese travels are, therefore a novelty in literature, 


and the two before us ought, at least, to possess the merit of 


freshness, and to be free from the suspicion of being compiled 
from “ Murray.” Nevertheless, one of them” is little else than a 
compilation. Captain Smith resided for five years in the country, 
and during that time might have gathered materials fora good work ; 
but such does not seem to have been his object then, whatever 
may be his desire for authorship now. With the exception of the 
author’s military testimonials, which, for some reason or other, are 
printed in extenso, and occupy several pages, these two volumes 
contain nothing but what could have been compiled from any good 
gazetteer and history of British India. To be sure, the anecdotes 
about Jung Bahadoor are not to be found in Mill or M‘Culloch, 
but they are avowedly collected from newspapers and magazines. 
All that can strictly be connected with “ a residence in Nepaul,” 
is an account of some wild sports, in which the gallant captain 
showed the Nepaulese how to shoot elephants, and relieved them 
of one which had been the terror of the kingdom for half a cen- 
tury. More than half the work is occupied with the history of 
the Nepaulese war; and, not content with this, “ he has deemed 
it indispensable to append a memoir of the late General Sir 
David Ochterlony ;” and “ besides this memoir, it has been con- 
sidered expedient to publish an account of the formation and ser- 
vices of the Sirmoor battalion.” Being thus informed of the way 
in which the author has considered it expedient to make his 
book, the reader may now consider whether it is expedient 
for him to buy it. 

We are happy to give a more favourable report of the “ Journey 
to Katmandu.” Though less than half the size of the other, 
it contains more than double the amount of information about 
the country. It is not often that a traveller has such an induce- 
ment offered to him to undertake a journey, or write a book about 
it, as Mr. Oliphant, when invited by Jung Bahadoor at Ceylon, 
on his return from England, to accompany him to his highland 
home at the foot of the Himalayas. He had, consequently, un- 
rivalled opportunities of observation, and has made a more 





*” “ Five Years at Nepaul.” By Captain T. Smith, Assistant Political Resi- 
dent at Nepaul from 1841 to 1845. 2vols. Colburn and Co. 1852. 
* “ A Journey to Katmandu.” By Lawrence Oliphant. Murray. 1852. 
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diligent use gf them than the modest size and title of his book 
would seem to indicate. Though he does not wield a practised 
pen, he displays an excellent judgment and no small share of 
pictorial power. Jung figures prominently throughout the nar- 
rative; his reception on his return is described, and an intelligent 
estimate is formed of his position and policy as head of a Reform 
cabinet, if, indeed, we can apply such constitutional phraseology 
to one who exercises absolute power and has the exclusive ad- 
ministration of state affairs. Already he has introduced improve- 
ments in the laws; he is keeping his eye upon the development 
of the industrial resources of the country, and altogether seems 
more ambitious to lead it on in a career of civilization than of 
conquest. But dangers surround him. A change of ministry 
in Nepaul is brought about by assassination; and though he has 
provided himself with a good supply of Colt’s revolvers, he fears 
the fate of his fourteen predecessors. A Conservative conspiracy, 
sanctioned by the king, and headed by one of his own brothers, 
was recently on the point of success, when it was discovered and 
crushed. And it deserves to be recorded, to the credit of 
English journalism, that the fear of the press and of public 
opinion in this country induced him, in the case of the convicted 
conspirators, to substitute banishment for decapitation. ‘“ What 
would the Times say ?” was his response to his wondering coun- 
sellors, who urged the adoption of the old régime; a fact which 
says much for the moral influence which England exerts among 
the nations of the East. 

“Leaves from My Journal,” &c.,” contains a portrait of the 
Author, of Toni, Queen of the Spindel Midchen, and Babbi; 
also of the two ladies of Carlsbad, and a picture of the Elephant 
Coffee House. The reason for such a selection is more than 
we can tell: there is no accounting for taste. The “leaves” are 
pretty much like the pictures. Our ex-M.P. had a fit of gout, 
or something of that sort, and took a trip to the Continent, 
visiting and describing Hamburgh, Leipsig, and Carlsbad, specu- 
lating a little in politics and religion, and not so badly either— 
for a legislator! The book (which is a very handsome one) reads 
like a long, smartly-written letter to a friend, and is good enough 
for an idle hour, if it happen to fall in one’s way. It contains 
a fact or two worth noting, and among others, this,—that no 
Austrian that the author spoke to seemed to doubt that the Papal 
bull, which gave us so much trouble two winters ago, was the work 
of Austria and Naples; and that the price of it was the cession, 
on the part of Austria, of an important right, extorted from the 





22 « Leaves from My Journal, during the Summer of 1851.” By a Member 
of the late Parliament. With Illustrations. Murray. 1852. 
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Pope by Joseph TL, and remaining in foree'to.the:present 'time— 
viz., that'no papal’ bull ¢ould be published or' have any free in 
the Austrian empire, without the sanction of the emperor: 

To these records of general travel, we have 'to add the reports 
of several exploratory journeys. | Dr. Thomson™ comes fitst: with 
his “ Western’ Himalaya and. Tibet,” which ‘is' ‘devoted tothe 
Geography, Geology, and Botany of those ‘romantic regions. 
In 1847, he was appointed by Lord Hardinge a member of a 
mission which was to proceed across the Himalayas into Tibet, 
and the present work is the result-of his observations‘on that 
journey. It is not a work for general, but exclusively for scien- 
tific readers; and, for the latter, it possesses those merits which 
they will deem most valuable—viz., careful observation, accurate 
description, and cautious induction. Most industriously ‘the 
author has registered the height of each mountain, the’ breadth 
of each river, and the length of each road,—noting, at the same 
time, the peculiarities of temperature, vegetation, and geolo- 
gical structure, all with a mechanical monotony, which, while it 
would be of excellent service to Mr. Wyld im constructing a 
model of the Himalayas, does not assist the reuder in: forming 
a conception of the living splendours of any one ‘scene which met 
the eye of the writer amid those majestic modntains, Humboldt 
and Hugh Miller have shown that scientific: travels -~ be 
written with a poetic pen; but it can: only be ‘said that this is 
not Dr. Thomson’s forte. Facts and figures,' flowers, fossils, and 
fragments of abstract science, were the sole frtits -of his re- 
search. Of ‘Nature, as the mother of ‘all thé sciences, -he 
a glimpse, and her radiance kindled no: enthusiasm ‘in 

is soul. 
In the literatare of the ‘quarter a special notice 
is) demanded of the “ Reports of! the’: Juries” 
connected with: the Great Exhibition. The work: is'-a huge 
record of the industrial history of the world, each of: the thirty 
classes into which the Exhibition was divided being reported by 
a gentleman intimately acquainted with the subject, who generally 
traces the rise and progress. of a particular branch of industry, 
before recording the decisions of the jury on the individual 
articles inthe 'se¢tion. | Much valuable information isin this way 
accumulated; and a compiler would have little''else'to do than 
wash out ‘the grains of gold-dust mixed up ‘with the coarser 
material, and ¢ollect the rich nuggets of ‘solid facts which lie 
thick in every sheet; in order to make a very servicéable indus- 


Miscellaneous, 








* «Western Himalaya and Tibet; the Narrative of a Journey through the 
Mountains of Northern India, during 1847 and 1848.” ‘By Thomas Thomson, 
M.D. Reeve and Co. | 1852. 
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trial: history for the industrious :¢lasses,: to, whdth, the Report is a 
sealed book.‘ Our Iron\\Roads,”| by. F. \8, Williams, forms. the 
second volume, of the “Jllustrated London Library,” and, amply 
sustains the reputation of its, predecessor, which, we noticed in 
our last: number: To usé bis own words, the author ** lias endea- 
voured |to;sketch the rise and progress of the rdilway, system ;. to 
describe the various processes:in the erection of. the noble and 
wonderful structures: which: the formation of our iron roads has 
called into existence’; to explain the arrangements which are 
necessary for their successful management; and, to ,point out 
those social. influences which have arisen from their establish- 
ment.” : It is a beautifully-illustrated work—as substantial as it is 
attractive-and has our unqualified recommendation.—Bohn’s 
Various. Libraries continue to increase and multiply. His 
*‘ Scientific Library” is in process of incorporating the “ Bridge- 
water Treatises.”, Those by Kidd and Kirby—the one on “ ‘The 
adaptation of external nature to the physical condition of Man;” 
and the other.on “ The history, habits, and instincts of Animals,” 
are now in a shape which renders them both accessible in price, 
and.more convenient for use. Other of the current volumes, 
such;.as “* Humboldt’s. ‘[ravels,” “Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ and. ‘Miss Bremer’s Works,” translated by Mary 
Howitt, should be. in the possession of all who wish for instructive 
and | entertaining. reading, in a readable form.—We have just 
space left to call attention to three. volumes of poetry. The’ first, 
containing “ Specimens of old Indian Poetry,” translated from 
the original Sanscrit into English. verse, by R.T. H. Griffith, 
M.A.,\i8 a very successful atterapt to win appreciation from the 
English reader for Oriental poetry. The other two—‘ The 
Village Pearl,” by John Crawford Wilson; and “Poems” by the 
Hon, Julian Fane—both' contain pieces of great promise, though 
manifesting! the unavoidable characteristics of early efforts in the 
art of song ’ 





A Catalogiie’ of ‘the Library of the Lonilon Institution ; sistematically 
classed. ‘Vol. I'V. Additions from 1843'to 1852." [Not published.] 


Tue. appearance ofa; fourth, volume! /of the Catalogue of this 
noble library. affords usa very, convenient opportunity for re- 
viewing the progress of this branch of. an, institution which is.an 
honour) to -the enlightened. merchants of the city, in which it 
stands. ,.QOf.course,;.the compiler of the, present volume is not 
responsible for the plan in which it is arranged; namely, the 
classification of the books by their subjects; in this he only 
follows, what is laid down for him in the first volume. But the 
manner in which he has executed his task is highly creditable to 
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him. The titles of the books are given at considerable length. 
The contents of the several collections are, for the most part, set 
out in full. When the subject of a work requires it, it is men- 
tioned in more than one of the classes into which the library is 
divided. An alphabetical index of authors’ names relieves the 
reader from the difficulty of understanding the writer’s classifica- 
tion of subjects. The compiler’s knowledge of books is great, 
and he has made the most of his materials. But he, perhaps 
unwisely, follows the example of Mr. Panizzi in his attempt to 
give the author’s name to the anonymous books, and he probably 
makes about the same proportion of mistakes. For example: 
“An Argument for the Plenary Inspiration of Scripture, by 
Arachnophilus”—Mr. A. White, of the Insect Room in the British 
Museum—is given to Mr. W. H. Black, of the Rolls Office. The 
latter will hardly be thankful for this addition to his literary 
honours. 

The first and second volumes of the Catalogue, printed in 1835 
and 1840, embrace the great bulk of the library. In the first, 
the titles of the books are abridged, and it presents us with a 
most valuable collection of 27,000 volumes. The second contains 
the collection of tracts and pamphlets. The third and fourth 
volumes show the additions since made to the library, and enable 
the proprietors to compare the results of the present management 
with the past. The comparison is by no means satisfactory, or 
complimentary to the present state of literature in the City. 
Learning does not seem to be valued on the east side of Temple 
Bar as it was half a century ago. The board of managers who 
elected a Porson and a Maltby for their librarians, placed on 
their shelves a large collection of Greek and Roman classics, of 
grammars, dictionaries, works on coins and antiquities, on moral 
philosophy, and general literature. But few additions have been 
made to these departments. Nine years have added but six 
volumes to the Greek classics, and not one to the Latin classics, if 
we except the Delphin reprints by Valpy, which the library lately 
received as a present from a friend who possessed more gene- 
rosity than knowledge of good editions. ‘To recompense us for 
this oversight, the medical sciences seem to have been carefully 
attended to, and a very considerable addition has been made to 
the works on Materia Medica and Diseases. Even in the lighter 
class of reading, which has chiefly engaged the attention of the 
managers, the books are not always of a very highorder. Nine- 
tenths of them seem to be the new publications; and much has 
been done by the easy and often profitless task of subscribing to 
the Shakspeare Society, the Percy Society, the Camden Society, 
the Musical Antiquarian Society, and Mr. H. G. Bohn’s several 
cheap and rapid issues. Under the head of Antiquities, we are 
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amused with finding “ Notes and Queries;” under the head of 
History, we find the names of Miss Strickland and Mr. G. P. R. 
James; and, lastly, we have eight pages of works on the Crystal 
Palace, lately standing in Hyde Park. Alas, alas, for the fate of 
all endowments! They do not always remain under the ma- 
nagement of the generous and enlightened founders. The first 
board of managers contained the names of Baring, Angerstein, 
Harman, Thornton, Hibbert, and other patrons of art and letters, 
of whom the City was justly proud. But in the list at the 
beginning of the present volume, we see no similar names. It 
contains six medical men, and the rest are, no doubt, equally 
respectable. But none of them are known to literature, or are 
counted among our merchant-princes—except, indeed, Mr. 
Thomas Baring, who honours the institution and himself by being 
its president; and the committee probably think the name of 
Baring, like Charity, will cover a multitude of deficiencies. 

But the noble collection of classical and historical works, which 
was got together by the first managers, still sheds its useful 
influence over the City youth. Many a reader has there first 
gained his knowledge of the treasures which have descended to 
us from the great minds of old. Not a few deep-read scholars 
look back with thankfulness to their first admission into the 
Library of the London Institution. 





rec. ee 
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Art. XI.—Conremporary LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


Theology. be our last number, we announced the completion of 

Dr. Palfrey’s ‘* Academical Lectures,”' and since 
that time we have had an opportunity of examining the work. 
Its aim is to show what it is, in the ancient Jewish books, that a 
Christian is called upon to believe ; and that all that he és called 
upon to believe is credible and well substantiated. In reviewing 
these ancient books, the object is to ascertain their authority, 
design, and sense. The Pentateuch he believes to be substan- 
tially the work of Moses, and to be the sole authoritative oracle 
of Judaism. He finds no evidence or trace of supernaturalism, 
in word or deed, from the time of Moses to the time of Christ. 
All inspiration in the old dispensation was confined to the 
Hebrew law-giver; and all subsequent hagiographies bore the 





1 « Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities.” By John 
Gorham Palfrey, D.D., LL.D. Vol. 111.—Prophets. Vol. 1V.—Hagiographa 
and Apocrypha. 1852, 
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same relation to the Pentateuch that the Christian fathers, bore to 
the New Testament. But the Jews in the one case, and the 
Catholics in the other, gradually overlooked the distinction. 
The Reformation, which asserted the exclusive authority of the 
Apostolic records among Christian writings, sliould have, done 
the. same for the Mosaic among Hebrew. The Prophets are 
thus excluded from the circle of supernatural teachers; and 
their supposed predictions of future events are affirmed to. be 
“nothing of the kind.” ‘They misunderstood Moses in sup- 
posing that a Jewish golden age was promised in the law, in the 
same way as some Christian divines (such as Bishop Newton) 
have imagined that the New Testament teaches an earthly 
millennium. Their Messianic rhapsodies were strikingly inappli- 
cable to Jesus of Nazareth, whose divine mission, however, is all 
the more powerfully sustained by these discrepancies, and by his 
own avoidance of all reference to the model Messiah, and of all 
attempts to resemble so fanciful a being. These are Dr. Palfrey’s 
opinions, clearly stated in these Lectures (delivered at Harvard 
cata hig and supported with extensive erudition and bold 
criticism, though not, we think, with much philosophical discrimi- 
nation or sagacity. People will with difficulty believe that inspi- 
ration produced Leviticus, but not the Psalms and Prophecies. 
The learned professor must surely have been leading as cloistered 
a life at Harvard as would befit an Oxonian monk, to suppose 
that the canonization of the Pentateuch, and the excommuni- 
cation of the seers and sweet singers of Israel, would effect a com- 
promise between the believer and the sceptic. He has long, he 
says, been “under the impression, that no other cause obstructs 
so powerfully the intelligent reception of Christianity at the 
present day, as the mistaken notions which prevail concerning 
the Old Testament Scriptures and Dispensation, and their con- 
nexion with the New; and that the great service to be rendered 
to Christianity is that of relieving it by a careful, but not timid 


criticism, from the objections arising out of those errors.” , But, 


while ke would relieve Christianity by sub-relieving the Penta- 
teuch of the prophets, Professor Norton* seeks to attain the 
same end by lee the prophets of the Pentateuch; and while 
Dr. Palfrey’s Jewish motion is, “Not Isaiah, but Moses,” he 
would refuse the analogous Christian amendment of ‘ Not Paul, 
but Jesus.” It is an ingenious, but arbitrary relation, which he 


establishes between the earlier and later writings of the Jews and, 


Christians respectively, It is easy for Protestants to reply, that 
as he does not mutilate the New Testament, neither do they the 
Old—that as he retains the Apostles, so do they the propliets— 





* See his “ Genuineness of the Gospels,” vol. ii. p. 402. (English edition.) 
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that as he firids' the Christian ‘Fathers outside 'the one canon, he 
might have’ found the Apocrypha correspondingly outside the 
other; and that the “Reformation was consistent Soth in what it 
accepted: and, repudiated of éither cahon, as recéived from the 
Catholic ‘Church, “Dr. Palfrey must either believe more, or 
believe Iéss, of what is ordinarily understood as sound Pro- 
testantism. 

Professor Norton has not yet favoured the world with his con- 
cluding volume on the Evidences,’ or his translation of the 
Gospels,, both long promised; but, in the meantime, we are 
presented with a very handsome edition of his collected “ ‘Tracts 
concerning Christianity.”* These consist of tracts (properly so 
called), contributions to periodicals, and academical discourses. 
They are seven in number, and bear the following titles :—** A 
Defence of Liberal Christianity ;” “A Discourse on the extent 
and relations of Theology;” “Thoughts on True and False 
Religion ;” “ Views of Calvinisin;” “ A Discourse on the latest 
form of Infidelity;” “ On the objections to Faith in Christianity, 
as resting on historical Facts and critical Learning.” Mr. 
Norton is an extreme Rationalist of the Priestley school. His 
writings are always able, but there is nothing genial or suggestive 
in them: To his opponents he is hardly courteous ; and upon 
theologians of the spiritualist school he is ungentlemanly enough 
to bestow epithets as false as they are opprobrious. ‘The’ Spiri- 
tualists aré, not “infidels,” except as not agreeing with Mr. 
Norton, whose faith in Revelation consists in giving’ it as little 
as possible to reveal; and, after all, taking only as mach of it as 
suits his convenience. When men admit, or even boast, that 
they have no faith (and there are such), the term'may be etymo- 
logically applicable; but it is what a generous man wonld avoid 
using. Mr Norton himself was once the most’ ultra-divine in 
America; and in one of these tracts he informs us that, in 1819, 
when he was elected Professor of Biblical’ Criticism at Harvard, 
Dr, Channing, who was then ‘a member of’ its corporation, 
objected, to giving him the title of professor, “on account of the 
injury it might be to the college, to make so conspicuous its con- 
nexion with’ one holding such opinions.” <And when the first, 
articlé in this volume was published, forty years ago, Mr. Buck- 
minster told him of a remark ‘that had been made about it by a 
friend of Dr. Priestley—that it remindedhim of what the English 
Unitarians had been called, namely, '“ The Sect of the Im- 
prudents.” . It is instructive to find the imprudent young polemic, 
subsequently, from the professional, chair, dispataging the intel- 
lectual powers of De Wette, grudging Spinoza the eulogium he 





By Andrews Norton. 1852. 
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received from Schleiermacher, and reproaching Schleiermacher 
himself for partaking of the sacrament as a Christian. But he is 
unwilling to believe that they possessed either gifts or graces; 
and though he reduces religion to two articles of belief (God and 
immortality), he speaks harshly of wise and good men who 
believe both of these points, and a great many more besides. 
Mr. Norton should remember the three points of practical 
Christianity, and which of them is the greatest. 

Curiously enough, as a retributive incident, the next work we 
lay our hands upon is of an orthodox character; and among the 
first passages which catch our eye, is one which ranks together, 
after De Wette and Strauss, “such men as Channing, Norton, 
Parker, and Palfrey,” &c. ‘This work is somewhat patronizingly 
called “The Friend of Moses,”* and its object is “to vindicate 
the authority of the Sacred Books, and more especially of the 
Book of Moses, against the sophistry of the Rationalist, the cavils 
of infidelity, against the objections urged on various scientific 
grounds, and against the difficulties presented in the alleged 
results of modern research and recent discovery among the 
archives of the East, and the monumental ah of Egypt.” 
Dr. Hamilton displays a respectable acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, and, as “the friend of Moses,” he eulogizes him in true 
Yankee style, as a man of “genuine patriotism—noble, pure, 
as that of the immortal Washington.” Consequently, Moses was 
a very great man. 

A much abler work than the preceding, and of the same 
nature, will be found in the Virginia “ Lectures on the Evi- 
dences.”* The illustrious Jefferson, who founded the Virginia 
University in 1820, and framed its regulations, made no provi- 
sion for theological instruction or religious worship, but left each 
sect at liberty to use the most appropriate means for propagating 
its peculiar opinions. At the same time, with a wise and gene- 
rous consideration, he proposed to have a large building erected 
in a conspicuous part of the grounds, to be used, among other 
purposes, “ for religious worship, under such impartial regulations 
as the visitors shall prescribe.” None of the sects, however, 
availed themselves of this accommodation for the purposes of 
religion till 1828, or for theological instruction till 1850, when a 
number of Presbyterian ministers determined to give the course 
of lectures since published in this volume. They are all elabo- 
rate productions; and their authors, fifteen in number, are above 





* “The Friend of Moses ; or, a Defence of the Pentateuch against the objec- 


tions of Modern Scepticism.” By W. 'T. Hamilton, D.D. 1852. 
* “Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, delivered at the University of 
Virginia, during the Session of 1850-51.” 1852.8 
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the average in talent and information. On inspiration, they 
attack Morell’s “Philosophy of Religion ;” and on mythology, 
they quote Mackay’s “ Progress of the Intellect.” The lecture 
on the “ Unity of the Human Race” is well-reasoned and elo- 
quent; but it is noticeable that, in his peroration, when picturing 
the millennial congress of nations and races, though the orator 
remembers the “cannibal Zealander,” the “fierce Malay,” the 
* wild Camanche,” the “gigantic Patagonian,” the “grovelling 
Bushman,” the “squalid Esquimaux,” the “crouching Hindoo,” 
and every other race he can think of, he forgets the enslaved negro 
—although it was doubtless “an article” of that kind that drove 
him to the lecture-hall an hour or two before. The best lecture 
in Virginia on human brotherhood, or on Christian Evidences 
generally, would be a practical one. 
, The event of the year, if not of the age, for Ame- 
ened and rica, is Kossuth’s visit. History, indeed, presents 
few spectacles more interesting than that of this exile 
crossing the Atlantic as the representative of the oppressed in 
one hemisphere to the freemen in the other—in a few months 
traversing thirty commonwealths, and addressing twenty millions 
of people; who all, as if by a pentecostal miracle, heard, in their 
own language, the wonderful words of the prophet of freedom. * 
The annals of agitation record no parallel instance ofa stranger 
in a strange land, with only a few weeks’ practice in the language, 
holding millions in thrall by the magic of his voice, and, as it 
were, shaking a mighty continent by an earthquake of enthu- 
siasm! Here is a book called “ Kossuth in New England,”® 
which no man can read without being impressed with the 
solemnity and earnestness pervading it. One continuous wail 
runs through every address, yet not a wail of despair. “ Hun- 
gary is in bonds, but Hungary shall be free !’—this is the burden 
of all his speeches. And the response has been intensely enthu- 
siastic. If Kossuth has returned disappointed, he must have 
had marvellous expectations. ‘There are doubtless many, even 
in America, who are hostile, and more who are indifferent, to 
the cause of freedom in Europe; but the mass of the people are 
aroused, and in the event of another European revolution, they 
will not be inactive. The appendix to this volume contains an 
elaborate paper on Intervention, prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by the State to report on that subject. It declares for 
intervention, “and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
Senate” passed eight resolutions, the seventh of which is— 


5 « Kossuth in New England; a full account of the Hungarian Governor’s 
Visit to Massachusetts; with his Speeches, and the Addresses that were made 
to him.” 1852. 
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“That it is the duty and the interest «fall constitutionally-governed 
nations to cultivate the most intimate relations with each other, to the 
end that, should the emergency arise, they may the more easily combine 
their powers to repel the attacks of despots.” 


Veteran politicians, who opposed this resolution in the Senate, 
were afterwards observed weeping in Faneuil Hall. The tide 
will turn: it is turning already. A noble impulse has been 
given to the best minds of the country; old and young have 
listened to a new version of the gospel of freedom; and while 
trafficking politicians have hid their heads in shame, every honest 
heart looks more hopefully to the future. What that future is 
likely to be, Kossuth pointed out, in Faneuil Hall, in his last 
and greatest speech on the condition of Europe. He spoke for 
two hours, detailing the course of revolutionary operations in the 
coming struggle, and, at the close, remarks, with becoming conr- 
fidence and dignity :— 


«Some take me here for a visionary. Curious, indeed, if that man 
who, a poor son of the people, has abolished an aristocracy of a thousand 
years old, created a treasury of millions out of nothing, an army out of 
nothing, and directed a revolution so as to fix the attention of the whole 
world upon Hungary; and has beaten the old well-provided power of 
Austria, and crushed its future by his very fali; and, forsaken, aban- 
doned, alone, sustained a struggle against two empires, and made him- 
self in his very exile feared by czars and emperors, and trusted by 
foreign nations as well as his own,—if that man be a visionary, then 
for so much pride I may be excused, that I would like to look face to 
face into the eyes of a practical man on earth !” 


A romantic incident related in this volume deserves to be re- 
corded in our pages. Our readers will recollect the danger to 
which Kossuth and his companions were exposed when they 
were offered the alternative of embracing prs ame Oe tg or of 
being surrendered to Russia. At this crisis, the unfortunate 
exile wrote to Lord Palmerston, and consulted with Captain 
Henningsen, an English officer, how the letter was to be sent. 
It must reach England in ten days. “This man will take it,” 
said Henningsen, pointing to an Englishman in the room, who 
had come to see the refugees, and had sat in silence for hours 
with his umbrella under his arm, biting his finger-nails. Being 
informed of what was wanted, he merely said, “ Where is the 
letter?” It was handed to him. He rose, said, “ Good-bye, 
sir,” and was gone. Palmerston received the letter witbia the 
specified ten days, and his reply was, that the sultan should be 
supported by the entire British fleet, if necessary, in case he 
gave unconditional protection to the exiles. The name of this 
prompt and generous Englishman was Roger Casement, for- 
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merly a British officer, who volunteered to carry to Kossuth 
resolutions,of sympathy from friends in England, and had fol- 
lowed him through Hungary to. Widdin for that purpose. While 
Kossuth was in New England, a man stepped up to the car in 
which he had taken his seat from Hartford to Springfield, and 
handed him a book, but, in the hurry of departure, he took little 
notice either of the book or its donor. When, however, the 
train was in motion, he looked at it, and found it to be “ Brace’s 
Hungary in 1851,” accompanied with the followmg note,— 


“This is from the person who carried your letter from Widdin to 
Palmerston in ten days.—CASEMENT.” 


A man of generous deeds, but of few words. Kossuth was 
much affected by the note, and regretted that he had not met 
with the writer. 

In one of his American speeches, Kossuth speaks of having 
received “a very curious letter,” which, he says, “ tells me that 
I am doing a great mischief even here, to advocate the neces- 
sity of a republic in Europe; for many gentlemen, even out of 
those who have addressed me, have not a love for their own 
republic, but would like to see her a constitutional monarchy, 
which this gentleman says is the happiest form of government in 
the world.” Possibly this gentleman may be a member of the 
“Order of the Lone Star,” or one of the “ Berkeley Men,” 
who are the authors of a brilliantly-written work called “The 
Napoleon Dynasty.”® They profess to be Americans and re- 
publicans, but their speech “bewrayeth” them. The “ Idées 
Napoléoniennes” form their “ philosophy of government.” Louis 
Napoleon is called “the emperor of the French Republic.” 
He is spoken of, on his election to the Presidency, as “ the 
only man in France who understood his own position—he alone 
understood the feelings, the wants, the desires of her forty million 
countrymén.” The coup d’état is applauded. “ His return from 
exile, his triumphant election as President of the Republic for 
four years, with his coup d’état of 2nd December, 1851, and the 
absolution the nation passed on that act by seven million votes— 
the apparent stability of his government, and the success which 
has attended every movement of his administration of power, 
have excited’ thé wonder of mankind, and appeared to baffle 
philosophical solution.” What is the solution? It is this: “The 
Napoleon’ dynasty is, and will be for some time to come, an 
inevitable government in France—it is the only possible com- 
promise ‘between Bourbonism or the: past, and Republicanism or 











































* «The Napoleon ge i or, the History of the Bonaparte Family.” An 
entirely new work. ith twenty authentic Portraits. By the Berkeley Men. 
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the future.” The “Berkeley Men” admit that this is not the 
common opinion in America, and the reason assigned is that the 
Americans get their information from English sources. ‘Their 
work is intended to counteract the prevailing impressions; its 
information is derived from French, and even, directly and 
avowedly, fromr Bonapartist sources; and its object must be 
either to enlist American sympathy on the side of Bonapartism, 
or to employ the history of “the empire” as a medium for pro- 
pagating the sentiment of imperialism. Now that America is 
becoming a power in the earth, and destined to take an active 
interest in European politics, it is of importance to the present 
government of France not only to stand well with her, but, if 
possible, to effect an imperial-republican alliance, which, in the 
event of Louis Napoleon falling back upon the people for the 
defence of their national independence against the Holy Alliance, 
would not be an improbable occurrence. Such a war would be 
popular in France, and there are many politicians in America 
who would prefer to co-operate with a French emperor rather 
than with an English oligarchy,—on the ground both of present 
policy and past obligations. From personal residence, Louis 
Napoleon is well acquainted with the United States; he has 
many personal friends there, and may be sufficiently sanguine 
of success, in diplomacy or intrigue, to make the attempt. That 
Russia, also, should be at work is more than probable; and 
America may yet find that her foes are they of her own household. 
We apprehend no danger, but we anticipate a great amount of 
mischief. 

This work is not the only one of the kind which has come in 
our way. In 1849, an American citizen wrote a series of articles 
in the “Democratic Review,” giving an account of a visit paid 
by him to the “Prince Louis” during his captivity at Ham. He 
was in the confidence of the Bonaparte family, and was a believer 
both in their dynasty and in their destiny. The sketches were 
republished in a volume, the preface of which, after some virulent 
abuse of England, thus indicates the object of the work :— 

“With this double view, then, of essaying to rescue this country from 
its moral vassalage to England, and to spread abroad distinct and full 
ideas of the real sentiments which animate and direct the American 
heart and mind, I have begun a work which I intend hereafter perse- 
veringly, inflexibly, and, to say it with due reverence, even religiously 
to pursue.” 

What work does he refer to? The work of an imperial pro- 
pagandist. An American democrat—a French Bonaportist—his 
patronymic is Russian (Henry Wikoff), and his last whereabouts 
was Constantinople. We note this merely as a curiosity of Repub- 
licanism. His lively dramatic narrative of the history and 
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opinions of “the Prince” were well adapted to propagate Im- 
perialism under a democratic guise. The same may be said of 
the “ Napoleon Dynasty.” It is an attractive book, both in 
appearance and in literary execution. A rapid narrative, and a 
dashing style, carry the reader with railway speed over the 
battle-fields of the republic and the empire, and trace the fortunes 
of the whole family down to the present time. Some of the 
material is new. The correspondence between the Emperor 
and Pope Pius VII., requesting a divorce to be pronounced be- 
tween Jerome and his American wife, which request the Pope 
flatly refused, is as creditable to his holiness as it was disgraceful 
to his petitioner. ‘Though brief, it is the most complete, and 
professes to be the most impartial history of that singular race 
hitherto published. As regards the life of Napoleon himself, 
this is apparently true; but there is an evident purpose in the 
sudden and decisive transference of sympathy to the repudiated 
Josephine, from whom it descends to her daughter Hortense, 
(who is held up as a pattern of all the virtues,) and through her 
to her son Louis Napoleon, upon whom all the glory of the 
family is entailed, and the sympathy of the reader concentrated. 

The presidential struggle gives birth to an ephemeral litera- 
ture in the shape of “ Lives” and “Campaigns.” A “ Life of 
General Pierce,”’ by Hermitage (not Hawthorne), and which has 
received the imprimatur of General Cass, furnishes a fair illus- 
tration of the character of such publications. The biographer, 
in this instance, has not only ransacked “ documentary history,” 
but has been favoured, at his request, with an explanation of the 
secret of the general’s popularity from a lady in New Hampshire, 
This lady’s account of him is, that “he is a fine looking man— 
all the ladies will testify to that, and that goes a great way.” 
Upon which the author remarks, that “it is always amusing to 
see how much more philosophically women can generally ex- 
plain such things, than any man whatever.” The lady further 
testifies, that “ one day he rode fifty miles with the thermometer 
below zero without feeling it, and then came and passed the 
whole evening chatting with me. He is not only a true-hearted 
Democrat whom all the people love, but he is a real gentleman.” 
There can be no question after this of the general’s fitness for 
the presidency. ‘ The Life of General Scott,” (which we have 
not seen) is very likely composed of similar stuff. The best way 
of conducting the canvas would be to consign the rival candi- 
dates to the care of Barnum for exhibition through the States. 
A life of Pierce has been announced from the pen of Nathaniel 


7 “The Life of General Franklin Pierce, with a Sketch of Hon. W. R. King.” 
By Hermitage. 1852. 
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Hawthorne (a fellow-student at College), which will be of a 
different stamp. 

From fact we pass to fiction, and to the exami- 
nation of Hawthorne’s last production, in order to 
which we must brash aside the whole brood of negro tales 
now swarming amongst us. ‘Uncle Tom” has become a 
notoriety ; and the success of the book is the great literary fact 
of the day. Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens never 
addressed as many readers, in the same space of time, as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. The extraordinary sale in England, however, 
is due, first of all; to the price, secondly to’ the subject, and 
finally to the novelty of the thing. Meanwhile it is a hopeful 
omen for the slave, that a universal sympathy has been excited 
in his behalf. “The Blithedale Romance” will never attain the 
popularity which is vouchsafed (to borrow a pulpit vocable) to 
some of its contemporaries, but it is unmistakably the finest pro- 
duction of genius in either hemisphere, for this quarter at least 
—to keep our enthusiasm within limits so far. Of its literary 
merits we wish to speak, at the outset, in the highest terms, 
inasmuch as we intend to take objection to it in other respects. 

** Blithedale” is an idealization of Brook Farm, where, 
about ten years ago, a few young and hearty enthusiasts, tired of 
moving on so slowly toward the millennium, took Destiny into 
their own hands, and set up “ Paradise’ Regained,” not by writing 
verses or romances, but by the more prosaic method of planting 
their own potatoes, baking their own bread, and cobbling their 
own shoes, as in the days before the Flood, when every man was 
his own master and his own servant, and political economy had 
not yet brought social death into the world, “and all our woe.” 
How this modern Arcadia originated, how it thrived, and why 
it was abandoned, we do not know; but it may be taken for 
granted that hoeing turnips, feeding pigs, and milking cows, 
turned out less romantic than was anticipated. Its denizens ac- 
cordingly went back to the old ways of the world, most of them 
having since become conspicuous, in various walks of literature, 
and all of them the better for an experience so well paid for. 

Of this experience Hawthorne, who was one of them, has 
availed. himself, in writing this romance. With our limited 
space, we cannot pretend to give even a faint outline of a tale 
which depends for its interest altogether upon the way of telling 
it. Hawthorne’s forte is the analysis of character, and not the 
dramatic arrangement of events. “To live in other lives, and 
to endeavour—by generous sympathies, by delicate intuitions, by 
taking note of things too slight for record, and by bringing his 
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* “The Blithedale Romance.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1852. 
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spirit into manifold acquaintance with the companions whom ‘God 
assigned him—to learn the secret which was hidden even from 
themselves,”—this, which is the estimate formed of Miles Cover- 
dale, has its original.in the author himself. The adoption of the 
autobiographical form (now so common in fictions) is, perhaps, 
the most suitable for the exercise of such peculiar powers. Not 
more than six or seven characters are introduced, and only four 
of them are prominent’ figures; ‘Phey have, therefore, ample 
room for displaying their individuality, and establishing each an 
independent. interest in the reader’s regards. But this is not 
without disadvantages, which become more apparent towards the 
close..The analysis of the characters is so minute, that they 
are too thoroughly individualized for dramatic co-operation, or 
for that graduated subordination to each other which tends to 
give a harmonious swell to the narrative, unity to the plot, and 
concentrated force to the issue. They are simply contem- 
poraries, obliged, somehow, to be on familiar terms with each 
other, and, even when coming into the closest relationship, seem- 
ing rather driven thereto by destiny, than drawn by sympathy. 
It is well that the dramatis persone are so few. They are a 
manageable number, and are always upon the stage; but had 
there been more of them, they would only have presented them- 
selves there in turns, which, with Hawthorne’s slow movement, 
would have been fatal to their united action and combined effect. 
Even with a consecutive narrative, and a concentration of inte- 
rest, the current flows with an eddying motion, which tends to 
keep them apart, unless, as happens once or twice, it dash over 
a precipice, and then it both makes up for lost time, and brings 
matters to a point rather abruptly. But the main tendency is 
toward isolation—for the ruling faculty is analytic. It is ever 
hunting out the anomalous; it discovers more points of repul- 
sion than of attraction; and the creatures of its fancy are all 
morbid beings—all “ wandering stars,” plunging, orbitless, into 
the abyss of despair—confluent but not commingling streams, 
winding along to the ocean of disaster and death: for all have 
a wretched end—Zenobia and Priscilla, Hollingsworth and 
Coverdale—the whole go to wreck. The queenly Zenobia 
drowns herself in a pool; her ghost haunts Hollingsworth 
through life; and, as for Coverdale, he falls into a moral sce 
ticism more desolating than death, Hear him at middle 
age :— 

“ As regards human progress, let them believe in it who can, and aid 
in it who choose. If I could earnestly do either, it would be all the 
better for my comfort.” 


Is this the moral of the tale? It is but too appropriate. Poor 
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Miles Coverdale! so genial, so penetrative, so candid—he 
begins by mocking others, and he ends with mocking him- 
self! Hollingsworth’s life teaches a solemn lesson to traffickers in 
humanity, and with due solemnity is it enforced. Priscilla’s life 
is too shadowy and colourless to convey any Jesson. She is a 
mere straw upon the current. And what of Zenobia? It is 
difficult to say what we may gather from her life—so many lives 
were in her! She discusses it herself with Coverdale (quite 
characteristic) on the eve of her fall. Itis a wise point to settle, 
but she makes it out thus :— 


“ A moral? Why this: that in the battle-fields of life, the downright 
stroke that would fall only on a man’s steel head-piece, is sure to light 
upon a woman’s heart, over which she wears no breastplate, and whose 
wisdom it is, therefore, to keep out of the conflict. Or thus: that the 
whole universe, her own sex and yours, and Providence or destiny to 
boot, make common cause against the woman who swerves one hair's 
breadth out of the beaten track. Yes; and add (for I may as well own 
it now) that, with that one hair’s breadth, she goes all astray, and never 
sees the world in its true aspect afterwards.” 


There is something very unartistic in such formal applications 
of moral or social truths, reminding us of the old homiletic 
fashion of making a “ practical improvement” of a discourse to 
saints, sinners, and all sorts of folk. It indicates imperfection in 
the construction and colouring of the picture. So many morals 
—one a-piece for Coverdale and Hollingsworth, and two and 
a-half for Zenobia—are symptomatic of weak moral power, 
arising from feebleness of moral purpose. Hawthorne has a 
rich perception of the beautiful, but he is sadly deficient in 
moral depth and earnestness. His moral faculty is morbid as 
well as weak ; all his characters partake of the same infirmity. 
Hollingsworth’s project of a penitentiary at Blithedale is here 
carried out in imagination. Hawthorne walks abroad always at 
night, and at best it is a moonlight glimmering which you catch 
of reality. He lives in the region and shadow of death, and 
never sees the deep glow of moral health anywhere. He looks 
mechanically (it is a habit) at Nature and at man through a 
coloured glass, which imparts to the whole view a pallid, 
monotonous aspect, painful to behold. And it is only because 
Hawthorne can see beauty in everything, and will look at nothing 
but beauty in anything, that he can either endure the picture 
himself, or win for it the admiration of others. The object of 
art is the development of beauty—not merely sensuous beauty, but 
moral and spiritual beauty. Its ministry 5 ber be one of plea- 
sure, not of pain ; but our anatomist, who removes his subjects to 
Blithedale, that he may cut and hack at them without interference, 
clears out for himself a new path in art, by developing the beauty 
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of deformity! He would give you the poetry of the hospital, or 
the poetry of the dissecting-room ; but we would rather not have 
it. Art has a moral purpose to fulfil; its mission is one of mercy, 
not of misery. Reality should only be so far introduced as to 
give effect to the bright ideal which Hope pictures in the future. 
In fact, a poet is nothing unless also a prophet. Hawthorne is 
the former; but few poets could be less of the latter. He draws 
his inspiration from Fate, not from Faith. He is not even a 
Jeremiah, weeping amid the ruins of a fallen temple, and mourn- 
ing over the miseries of a captive people. He isa Mephistophiles, 
doubtful whether to weep or laugh; but either way it would be 
in mockery. “It is genuine tragedy, is it not?” said Zenobia 
(referring to the fatal blow which laid her hopes prostrate), at 
the same time coming out “with a sharp, light laugh.” Verily, a 
tragedy !—burlesqued by much of the same maniac levity. That 
© Blithedale” itself should end in smoke, was, perhaps, fit mat- 
ter for mirth; that Hollingsworth’s huge tower of selfishness 
should be shattered to pieces was poetically just; but that the 
imperial Zenobia should be vanquished, was to give the victory 
to Despair. Zenobia is the only one in the group worthy to be 
the Trustee of Human Right, and the Representative of ene 
Destiny; and she, at least, should have come out of all her 
struggles in regal triumph. But, after the first real trial of her 
strength with adversity, and when there was resolution yet left 
for a thousand conflicts, to throw her into that dirty pool, and 
not even to leave her there, but to send her base-hearted 
deceiver, and that lout of a fellow, Silas Foster, to haul her out, 
and to let the one poke up the corpse with a boat-hook, and the 
other tumble it about in the simplicity of his desire to make it 
look more decent—these, and many other things in the closing 
scene, are an outrage upon the decorum of art, as well as a vio~ 
lation of its purpose. That such things do happen, is no reason 
why they should be idealized; for the Ideal seeks not to imitate 
Reality, but to perfect it. The use it makes of that which és 
true, is to develope that which ought to be true; and it ought 
never to be true that the strong should be conquered by the 
weak, as Zenobia was by Priscilla; or, that the most buoyant 
spirit should sink soonest in the struggle of life, as did Zenobia, 
who was the first that found a grave in “ Blithedale ;” or, that all 
should be wrecked that sail on troubled waters, as were all who 
figure in this romance. It is a hard saying to proclaim toa fallen 
world, that the first false step is a fatal one. ‘There was more 
truth in the words, and more beauty in the picture, of the man 
standing by the outcast, telling her to go and sin no more. 
From thence let Hawthorne draw his inspiration. Let him 
study that benignant attitude, and endeavour to realize it in 
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himself toward a similar subject, and he might yet write with a 
prophet’s power, and accomplish a saviour’s mission. 

We are cautioned, in the preface, against the notion (otherwise 
very liable to be entertained) that this is a history of Brook Farm 
under a fictitious disguise. ‘ He begs it to be understood, that 
he has considered the institution itself as not less fairly the subject 
of fictitious handling than the imaginary personages whom he 
has introduced there. It is an ideal, not a real picture. It is 
what Brook Farm became in his own fancy, and, considering 
what that fancy is, there is no need for supposing that he has 
drawn largely upon his recollection. It would indeed (consi- 
dering how few amiable qualities he distributes among his 
imaginary progeny) be a most grievous wrong to his former 
excellent associates, were the author to allow it to be supposed 
that he had been sketching any of their likenesses.” Imaginary 
as the characters are, however, the supposition that Zenobia is an 
apograph of Margaret Fuller, may not be so far wrong. That 
extraordinary woman could not have been absent from the mind 
of the novelist—nay, must have inspired his pencil, whilst 
sketching “ the high-spirited woman bruising herself against the 
narrow limitations of her sex.” And, in so far as it is the embo- 
diment of this sentiment or relation, we may have in the career 
of Zenobia (not in its details, but in its essential features), a 
missing chapter in Margaret Fuller’s life—unwritten hitherto, 
because never sufficiently palpable to come under the cognizance 
of the biographer, and only capable of being unveiled by the 
novelist, whose function it is to discern the intents of the heart, 
and to describe ‘things that are not as though they were. We 
may, at least, venture to say that the study of Zenobia will form 
an excellent introduction to the study of her supposed prototype. 
There are problems both in biography and in history which 
imagination only can solve; and in this respect, “ Blithedale,” 
as a whole, may tell a truer tale with its fictions than Brook 
Farm with its facts. Hence it is that our author, while expressing 
an earnest wish that the world may have the benefit of the latter, 
felt that it belonged to him to furnish it with the former. A 
poetic soul sees more in history than it can reproduce in a historical 
form, and must, therefore, create a symbolism for itself, less in- 
exorable in its conditions, and more expressive of his latest 
thought. The historical result of the experiment at Brook 
Farm, and its direct didactic value, may have been inconsider- 
able enough, but its reproductive capacity in a fruitful. mind 
might have issued in a work which would have rendered that 
bubble a permanent land-mark in the progress of humanity: 

But here, again, Hawthorne disappoints us, and again through 
his lack of moral earnestness. Everybody will naturally regard 
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this story, whether fact or fiction, as a socialistic drama, and will ex- 
pect its chief interest as such to be of amoral kind. “Blithedale,” 
whatever may be its relation to Brook Farm, is itself a socialistic 
settlement, with its corresponding phases of life, and therefore 
involves points both of moral and material interest, the practical 
operation of which should have been exhibited so as to bring out 
the good and evil of the system. But this task Hawthorne declines, 
and does not “ put forward the slightest pretensions to illustrate a 
theory, or elicit a conclusion favourable or otherwise to Socialism.” 
He confines himself to the delineation of its picturesque phases, 
as a “ thing of beauty,” and either has no particular convictions 
respecting its deeper relations, or hesitates to express them. It 
was not necessary for him to pass judgment upon the theories of 
Fourier or Robert Owen. He had nothing to do with it as a 
theory; but asa phase of life it demanded appropriate colouring. 
Would he paint an ideal slave-plantation merely for the beauty 
of the thing, without pretending to “elicit a conclusion favour- 
able or otherwise” to slavery? Could he forget the moral rela- 
tions of this system, or drop them out of his picture, “ merely to 
establish a theatre a little removed from the highway of ordinary 
travel, where the creatures of his brain may play their phantas- 
magorical antics without exposing them to too close a comparison 
with the actual events of real life?” In respect of involving 
moral relations, the two cases are analogous, and the one may be 
rendered morally. colourless with no more propriety than the 
other. “ Blithedale,” then, as a socialistic community, is merely 
used here as a scaffolding—a very huge one—in the construction 
of an edifice considerably smaller than itself! And then, the artist 
leaves the scaffolding standing! Socialism, in this romance, is 
prominent enough to fill the book, but it has so little business in 
it, that it does not even grow into an organic part of the story, 
and contributes nothing whatever toward the final catastrophe. 
It is a theatre—and, as such, it should have a neutral tint; but it 
should also be made of neutral stuff; and its erection, moreover, 
should not be contemporaneous with the performance of the play. 
But the incongruity becomes more apparent when we consider 
the kind of play acted init. Take the moral of Zenobia’s history, 
and you will find that Socialism is apparently made responsible 
for consequences which it utterly condemned, and tried, at least, 
to remedy. We say, apparently, for it is really not made re- 
sponsible for anything, good, bad, or indifferent. It forms a 
circumference of circumstances, which neither mould the charac- 
ters, nor influence the destinies, of the individuals so equivocally 
situated,—forms, in short, not an essential part of the picture, but 
an enormous fancy border, not very suitable for the purpose for 
which it was designed. Zenobia’s life would have been exhibited 
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with more propriety, and its moral brought home with more effect, 
in the “ theatre” of the world, out of which it really grew, and of 
which it would have formed a vital and harmonious part. Zenobia 
and Socialism should have been acted in the ready-made theatre 
of ordinary humanity, to see how it would fare with them there. 
Having occupied the ground, Hawthorne owed it to truth, and to 
a fit opportunity, so to dramatize his experience and observation 
of Communistic life, as to make them of practical value for the 
world at large. 


Art. XI1.—Conremporary LireRATURE OF GERMANY.* 


ra , eo German dictionary of the brothers Grimm 
ilology. : . 

is gradually progressing, and seems to be regarded 
by the countrymen of the learned authors as a boon particularly 
acceptable at the present day, when journalists and others are 
playing most fantastic tricks with the language of “ Fatherland.” 
The great facility of forming new words from a really Teutonic 
stock, and of introducing foreign ones by a peculiar description 
of verb, though on one side advantageous, has, on many occa- 
sions, led to a licentiousness which threatens to destroy the 
purity of the language altogether. The great sinners are the 
journalists, who, through their partiality for the verbs in “ iren,” 
introduce a language which is intrinsically more French than 
German ; but there are also delinquents of an opposite class who, 
availing themselves of the German facility for compounds, 
are encumbering literature with a number of newly-coined 
words, where words already in existence answer every purpose. 
Berthold Auerbach, who has so pleasantly exhibited the life of 
the Black Forest, is by no means free from the latter fault. 
That the brothers Grimm, who know more of German than any- 
body else in the world, having laboured at the philology of their 
country for nearly fifty (!) years, will act as efficient champions 
against the two-headed hydra, and fix the boundary-line between 
liberty and licentiousness, is the cordial hope of every Teuton 
who loves his native tongue. It is a great qualification in the 
par nobile fratrum, that, with a natural inclination towards 
purism, they are not such fanatics as to expel or prohibit foreign 
words which really enrich the language, and express shades 
of meaning more accurately than the home produce. What a 





* The works named in this article have been furnished by Messrs, Williams 
and Norgate and Mr. David Nutt. 
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book of German philosophy would look like without the words 
“ Idee,” “ Absolut,” “ Subjectiv,” “ Objectiv,” none of which are 
of German growth, we cannot so much as conjecture. Such a 
book would be as unreal as the universal lord mayor of whom we 
read in “ Martinus Scriblerus,” and from whom not only the 
year of mayoralty, but the robe and chain of office were 
abstracted. 

The dictionary has not so completely absorbed the attention 
of Jacob Grimm as to prevent the publication of a valuable 
treatise on the origin of language,'—always a favourite topic with 
the Germans since the days of Herder. To the two theories, 
that language is innate in man, and that it was revealed to him 
after his creation by the Deity, Grimm is decidedly opposed. 
He considers it a result of human thought—an invention, in fact 
—improved in the course of human development. The three 
stages of language are the unwieldy monosyllabic, the flexional 
(in which the separate words are attenuated into termiyations), 
and the modern stage, in which inflexion gives way to the use of 
particles, and which some di/ettanti have regarded as a decline 
from ancient elegance. Grimm considers that the loss of this 
elegance is compensated by an increase of perspicuity, and he 
regards, with particular admiration, the English language, in 
which, above all others, the practice of inflexion is aban- 
doned :— 


“ Among all modern languages,” he says, “none has attained greater 
force than the English, through the abolition of old laws of euphony, 
and the banishment of nearly the whole system of inflexions. By its 
free middle tones, which are only to be learnt, not taught, it has 
acquired a force of expression which, perhaps, no other human tongue 
ever possessed. Its foundation and completion, so pregnant with intel- 
lect, and so marvellously felicitous, proceeded from a remarkable union 
of the two noblest tongues of Europe—the German and the Roman. 
The former, as is well known, supplying the sensuous foundation, while 
the latter furnished the more spiritual expressions. It was not without 
significance that the greatest modern poet, who, more than all others, 
can be placed in competition with the old poets of classical antiquity-— 
of course I mean Shakspeare—drew his nurture from the English lan- 
guage, a language which has every right to be regarded as universal, 
and which seems, like the English nation, destined to prevail in every 
corner of the earth, even to a higher degree than at present. For in 
copiousness, sense, and conciseness, none of all the living languages is 
to be compared with it—not even our own German tongue, which is 
disorganized even as we are disorganized, and which must cast off many 
faults before it can enter boldly into competition.” 


Grammar and the love of political liberty are not necessarily 





1“ Ucber den Ursprung der Sprache.” Von Jacob Grimm. Berlin. 1852. 
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connected by the laws of association, and the closeness with 
which they are blended in the minds of the brothers Grimm 
gives a remarkable character to their writings, Amid the dis- 
tracted politics of their country they regard their language as 
the only common tie by which the German race is combined into 
one body, and this tie they are anxious to preserve in all its 
force. Thus, throughout their labours, we find the zeal of the 
scholar sharpened by the ardour of the patriot. 
Phil A phenomenon of more than ordinary importance 
ilosophy. .- ° ° “7 ; ‘ 
in the philosophical department of German literature 
is the reappearance of J. H. Fichte’s periodical,* which, after 
attaining the respectable number of twenty volumes, came to a 
stand-still through the troubles of 1848,—that terrible check to 
all speculative inquiry. It is now resumed under the joint 
editorship of Drs. J. H. Fichte, Ulrici, and Wirth, and absorbs 
into itself the little, ill-looking, but not talentless periodical com- 
menced by the last-mentioned gentleman about a twelvemonth 
ago. The first number of the new series promises well. ‘The 
writers are men of celebrity, and, while well acquainted with all 
the speculative tendencies of their age, write in a style more 
popular than that of those gigantic founders of sects who seem 
destined to have no successor. An article by Dr. Ulrici on In- 
ductive Logic, chiefly directed against Mr. Mill’s work, is well 
worthy the perusal of the English reader, since it shows at a 
glance the fundamental difference between the English and the 
German mind. English and German philosophers both start 
with a strong prejudice, which almost amounts to an instinct. 
The true Briton, who more or less directly derives all his meta- 
— from Locke, shrinks instinctively from anything that 
ears the slightest approach to an innate idea, and clings to 
experience with the most exclusive devotion. The German, on 
the other hand—who, however he may differ from Kant in other 
respects, is never untrue to the belief that there is an @ priori 
element of knowledge in the human mind—looks with absolute 
abhorrence at the English conviction that all knowledge is 
derived from experience. While reading Dr. Ulrici’s refutation 
of Mr. Mill, we at once see how stringent his arguments will 
appear to his countrymen, and how little they can affect the 
nglish philosopher against whom they are directed. As might 
be expected, Dr. Whewell is mentioned as an honourable excep- 
tion to the inductive sinners of England and France. 
The periodical, according to the professions of its editor, will 
not be the organ of any party, but will be open to any contribu- 
tion, even from a foreign hand, which bears the mark of an 
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earnest love of truth, and is written in a temperate spirit. The 
actual questions of the day—political, social, or ecclesiastical, 
which were regarded as fitting themes in the former series— 
will be left untouched, on account of the confusion that has pre- 
vailed with respect to all practical subjects since the revolutionary 
year. Before taking leave of this promising periodical, we will 
give an extract from the editorial preface, showing the present 
state of German philosophy :— 


“ The question is now, not that of the maintenance, the improvement, 
or the domination of this or that philosophical system—such autocra- 
cies have generally done more harm than. good—but it is the interest 
of all the sciences, without exception, that the true philosophical spirit 
of investigation does not die out in the scientific light of a nation. 
Unfortunately, it seems to us that the period of a one-sided preponde- 
rance of philosophical speculation over the so-called exact sciences, and 
over practical activity, has been followed by that nervous relaxation 
which usually follows excessive exertion. Because philosophy cannot 
give what it. promised to give in its days of speculative arrogance—all 
philosophy is now rejected as useless, fruitless, and superfluous. Because, 
in its presumptuous desire to teach, it busied itself with things beyond 
its sphere—especially in the machinery of purely practical matters, such 
as the political, ecclesiastical, and social questions of the day, where it 
could only perplex instead of enlighten—all philosophical speculation 
is now regarded as dangerous, and every impulse in that direction is 
checked by all possible means. The theologians point out the danger 
incurred by faith and the church through philosophical studies ; the 
friends of natural science express undisguised contempt towards any- 
thing which in the slightest degree bears the mark of a philosophical 
view or a philosophical treatment ; the jurist, the historian, and the 
politician combat every impulse of the philosophic mind as if it were 
the sworn enemy of all law and all morality—the ruthless destroyer of 
all the historical foundations of every human society.” 


This is a remarkable change since the days, some twenty years 
back, when every department of science seemed to be in the 
hands of one dominating school of speculative philosophy; and 
au initiation into the mysteries of that school carried with it not 
only a share in a literary despotism, but was regarded as an 
introduction to court favour. So much for German philosophy 
in its outward relations: let us now hear our editor’s report as 
to the home department :— 


“Even in the region of philosophy itself, there now prevails a sort of 
apathy and indifference, or rather, perhaps, of careless security, which 
belongs to the most remarkable signs of the times. The most diverse 
principles, the most opposite tendencies, exist side by side—apparently 
at least—in the profoundest peace. Every school, every tendency, nay, 
we may say, every*individual philosopher goes on building his house 
or cot in his own ground, just as if there were nothing else in the world 
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worth the slightest attention. Even the attacks in important critico- 
historical works, which are directed against the fundamental principle of 
a particular school, and maintain that they have clearly proved its 
fallacy, are wholly ignored by the party attacked. It seems as if an 
universal peace were proclaimed. Not only are all weapons put down, 
but there is an end of all contact, of all reciprocal influence. In this 
apathetic indifference stand the two sides of the Hegel school ; the 
school of Herbart, with its various ramifications ; the successors of 
Krause ; the Schopenhauer tendency, with the various remains of the 
Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, and Schelling schools; Beneke, Giinther, 
E. Reinhold, Trendelenburg, Fechner, Reiff, and others, in their several 
independent positions ; the adherents of Feuerbach ; the empyrico- 
materialistic tendencies, &c.: all side by side, and in the face of the 
direction taken by ourselves.” 

From the wail of Dr. Fichte and Co., in the first of 
these two extracts, it might be supposed that the pro- 
fessors of positive science were all exulting at the exclusive 
attention bestowed upon them now the old despot, Philosophy, 
is dead. However, if we turn to an elaborate history of Pope 
Boniface VIIL.,? written by Dr. Drumann, the celebrated Roman 
historian, we shall find the same dismal length of countenance 
on the part of the writer. These days, he thinks, are enough to 
scare any one from writing history who perceives how little its 
lessons are regarded ; and he quaintly anticipates the question— 
“What is Boniface VIII. to us?” Nevertheless, he presently 

explains that Boniface VIII. is a great deal to ws. The Roman 
church still claims supremacy over all the world. Gregory XVI. 

only recently asserted that it was impious to attempt any reform- 

ation of the Church; and Pius [X., with all his desire to amend 

the State, regards the Church as perfect. Where an existing 
structure, even in its tottering condition, is still so imposing, the 

history of its architects and fortifiers cannot be without interest, 

even to those who regard present affairs only. Boniface VIIL., 

the doughty adversary of Philip the Fair of France, though less 

celebrated than some of his predecessors, is brought into unusual 

importance by W. Drumann, as the great perfecter of that work 

which was begun by Nicholas I., Gregory VII., Alexander IIL, 

and Innocent III. The bull entitled “ Unam Sanctam,” issued 

by Boniface, was the most unequivocal declaration of the supe- 

riority of the spiritual to the temporal authority that the most 

despotic temperament could originate. It declared that both 

the spiritual and the material were in the power of the church— 

that one was used by her, the other for her; and that the weapon 

wielded by kings and soldiers was entirely subject to the permis- 


History. 





* “Geschichte Bonifacius des Achten.” Von W. Drumann. Konigsberg. 
1852. 
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sion of the priest. M. Drumann’s work is, in every respect, most 
elaborate. He quotes documents, exhibits the state of Europe 
at the time of the hero’s occupation of the papal chair, and gives 
every event with the minutest detail. ‘To the general reader, a 
work of this sort will possess no more interest than a volume of 
parliamentary debates; but to the student of medizval history it 
will be found, no doubt, an important boon. 

A work on the Genius of Christianity,‘ composed by 
Theology Ludwig Noack for the edification of the cultivated 
a" (gebildet) laity, conveys, at the first glance, an impres- 

sion that the great mass of pietistical literature has 
been blessed with an increase. The author talks pathetically, in 
the preface, about the death of his wife, expatiates on her virtues, 
and informs us that it was at her suggestion that the work was 
undertaken—all of which looks very like the prelude to a deci- 
dedly ‘“‘good book.” A quotation from such a pagan poet as 
Hélderlin, with which the preface concludes, raises, indeed, a 
doubt on the subject; and when we dive a little further, we find 
our pious instructor one of the most reckless wielders of hetero- 
doxy that was ever produced by the fertile soil of Germany. He 
is, to be sure, a zealous advocaté of “ Christ,” but then he is 
careful to explain that this Christ is by no means identical with 
the acknowledged founder of Christianity, whom he somewhat 
irreverently terms the “ Man of Nazareth.” The Nazarene, he 
admits, was the originator of the system which afterwards spread 
so widely; but he was a mere beginner, who had a very slight 
notion of the great results of his own work. In the same spirit, 
adopting a youthful view of Schelling’s, he considers the New 
Testament all very well as a book containing information respect- 
ing the crudest and most imperfect form of Christianity; but as 
about the last authority in the world, if we would be instructed 
as to that grand universal idea of humanity to which he gives the 
name of Christ. His book is a sort of history of Christendom 
from the primitive age to the present day; but he has not that 
talent of seizing on characteristic points, and giving pregnant 
descriptions, which are the great qualifications of the philoso- 
phical historian ; and we think the * cultivated laity” may more 
pleasantly derive the same amount of information from other 
sources. 

“ Christus,” by A. Schumann,’ is a learned compilation, in- 
tended to show how the person of the Redeemer is considered in 
the Old and New Testaments, and is suited alone to the laborious 
biblical student, who brings a stock of Greek and Hebrew to 





4 < Der Genius des Christenthums.” Von Ludwig Noack. Bremen. 1852. 
* “Christus.” Von A. Schumann. Hamburg und Gotha. 1852. 
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assist him in his investigations, The style is that of an exegeti- 
cal commentary ; free use is professedly made of the productions 
of De Wette and others, and the author uses De Wette’s transla- 
tion of the Bible, where he quotes the Scriptures in German. The 
result which he draws as to the Redeemer’s view of his own 
person would be regarded as orthodox in Germany, but would 
be looked upon here as somewhat broad. Christ, he considers, 
feels and declares himself to be a real man, though free from all 
sin. He knows and declares that his spiritual nature is above 
that of all mankind, for he speaks of an existence with God 
before the creation of the world, and exhibits a preternatural 
power over nature and man. His earthly mission comes from 
God, and consists in the redemption of mankind, who, without 
him, would be lost to all eternity. Repentance and a perfect 
faith in his redeeming power, are the conditions of salvation. 
This series of results makes up a confession of faith that might 
as well belong to a pious Arian as to a Trinitarian ; and Schumann, 
by his declaration that we ought not to inquire how the human 
and divine principles are combined in the person of Christ, shows 
that he is not anxious to entangle himself in sectarian niceties. 

Another contribution to theological literature is a popular 
history of the church in the apostolic age, written in a strictly 
pores: fe spirit, by Dr. Thiersch.° 

The Germans possess one virtue to a high degree, 
and that is a lt ome to give a literary manifestation 
of their veneration for their great men. The great ecclesiastical 
historian Neander, who died in July, 1850, and who, though 
one of the most zealous assailants of heterodoxy, was re- 
spected by all parties for his immense erudition and known 
honesty of purpose, has found a characteristic biographer in Dr. 
Otto Krabbe,’ who has collected into one thin volume a series of 
articles published last year in the Lutheran periodical of Meck- 
lenberg. A biographer is usually a panegyrist: and Dr. Krabbe 
follows up a tolerably elaborate account of Neander’s labours 
with these remarks :— 

“Thus did Neander, by the power of history, once more call to Christ 
the apostate race of his time, and prepare a new birth of evangelical 
life and faith through the might of a sanctified learning. He conquered 
the old days, and by a breath of the love of Christ, drawn from the 
deepest knowledge of the historical life of man, he called forth a new 
generation of witnesses, who have been nourished by his spirit. He 
saw the approach of a period, the destructive tendencies of which 
ventured an open war with the church of the Lord. However, the 


Biography. 








: * “Die Kirche im Apostolischen Zeitalter.” Von Dr. Thiersch. Frankfurt. 
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7 “ August. Neander.” Von Dr. Otto Krabbe. Hamburg. 1852. 
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church still stands amid the violent fermentations of the present, newly 
animated and inspired by the love of Christ. What will be the result 
of the contest, and what new development it may produce in the church, 
is as yet concealed from our eyes; but this we do know, that the 
church has yet the power ,to bear witness to herself, and that when 
the history of our own days shall be written, all Christian historians 
will go back to Neander as: to one whose life and learning proved an 
imperishable blessing to the church, and who belongs to those from 
whom she has to date a new epoch, and a new state of development.” 


Of all the Goethianer, certainly none is so indefatigable as 
H. Diintzer, of Cologne. Under his inspecting eye, the last edition 
of Goethe’s works was launched into the world. It seems: but 
the other day that his book of “ Studies,” in which so much 
light was thrown on the “ Sorrows of Werther,” started into 
existence ; and now we have a series of female portraits,* drawn 
from the period of the poet’s youth, bristling with dates and small 
names, after the true Diintzer fashion. Frederike Brim, Cornelia 
Goethe, Lili, and Goethe’s mother, are once more summoned 
from the shades; and a new apparition rises in the shape of 
Anna Sibylla Miinch, who has never before been mentioned, 
either under her own or another name, by Goethe himself, or by 
any one else; but who nevertheless, it seems, exercised consider- 
able influence upon him at the time when he resided at 
Frankfort, after his return from the universities. A new flame 
of Goethe’s!—there is a bonne bouche for the biographical enthu- 
siast. The misfortune of books of this sort is, that they force 
one to read so much that one has read before. Even to get at 
the fair Sibylla, we have to wade through copious extracts from 
the “ Wahtheit und Dichtung,” which we almost know by heart. 
Could not the German contributors to biography assume, as a 
not very violent hypothesis, that persons who would dive into 
the minutest minute of Goethe’s biography, usually have a copy 
of the poet’s works on their own shelves, and have occasionally 
petal at his autobiography ? 

Under the rather fantastic title of “ House and World,’ we 
have a biography of George Forster the younger, who accom- 
panied Captain Cook’s first voyage of discovery, he and his father 
being naturalists to the expedition. This voyage, which occupied 
three years, is passed over by Mr. Koenig, as an account of it 
was published by Forster himself. On their return, father and 
son found themselves elevated to the social rank of “lions,” but 
with little or no more substantial advantage. A family of seven 





8 “ Frauenbilder aus Géthe’s Jugendzeit.” Von H. Diintzer. Stuttgart und 
Tiibingen. 1852. 

9 “Haus und Welt: eine Lebensgeschichte.” Von Heinrich Koenig. Braun- 
schweig. Vieweg und Sohn. 1852. 
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children had to be maintained on occasional precarious earnings, 
translations, fugitive literary performances, or, what was still 
worse, by presents from German princes, to whom the circum- 
navigators had sent curiosities from the newly-discovered islands 
of the Pacific. As the English government had opposed the 

ublication of his narrative of the expedition, the younger 
Seotees returned to Germany, his native country, in search of a 
subsistence, and was received with great honour; for in those 
days, to have sailed round the world, was a distinction. His 
acquaintance was sought through a wide circle of what were 
then celebrated names; and he continued, during the remainder 
of his life to follow, “for better for worse,” the career of an 
author, besides holding, from time to time, various appoint- 
ments. The last was that of librarian to the Elector of Mentz, 
where he remained till the French entered the city in 1792. 
As he had warmly embraced the principles of the revolution, 
their presence had no unfavourable influence on his fortunes; 
but when, shortly after, the city was recovered by the Prussians, 
he was compelled to leave it, and lost his entire property, 
including his books and papers. He died about two years 
after. 

M. Koenig has kept himself clear of the ordinary fault of 
biographers—that of forming too partial an estimate of his hero ; 
and indeed, poor Forster’s character was not calculated to excite 
enthusiasm, and his history is one that leaves a dissatisfied and 
melancholy impression. He seems to be always drifting before 
the gale of circumstance, his will scarcely ever exercising any 
controlling power over events, except perhaps in the instance of 
his marriage, the most untoward event of his life. Living 
mostly from hand to mouth, a prey to many corporeal sufferings, 
the effects of disease contracted during the years passed at sea; 
unsupported by any strong principle, uncheered by religious 
hope, he was also unblessed by the warmth of domestic affection ; 
for the very moderate attachment on which his matrimonial 
engagement was formed, though it might have held together in 
the fair weather of a prosperous life, was by no means strong 
enough to resist the wear and tear to which it was exposed in one 
of struggle and care. When he left Mentz, a ruined man, an 
ainicable arrangement was entered into with his, or Madame 
Forster’s friend, Huber, by which he resigned his conjugal posi- 
tion, but apparently without any interruption of “ friendly rela- 
tions” with either party. It should be recollected of this singular 
passage of Forster’s life, that it took place in 1793, in France. A 
few months afterwards, the register of the municipality of Paris 
recorded the decease of George Forster—‘ domicilié &@ Paris, Rue 
des Moulins—sa femme absente.” 
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M. Koenig has not confined himself rigidly to the events of - 
Forster’s life, but made widely discursive rambles over the 
literary and political history of the time. In the chapter entitled 
“ Verwirrung,” he has given a striking picture of the spiritual 
confusion of Germany in the period immediately preceding the 
French Revolution, when the German mind seems to have 
sought a refuge from political tyranny in the twilight caves of 
Rosicrucianism, and of every conceivable and inconceivable kind 
of fraud and folly that presented itself, with the pretension of 
spying into the mysteries of Nature, and gaining the command of 
her powers by a shorter and easier method than that of earnest 
and persevering study. 

“The Poor Man in Tockenburg,” is a curious and interesting 
autobiography of a peasant weaver, who lived, about the middle 
of the last century, in one of the most primitive pastoral districts 
of Switzerland, and who could devote to the account of his life 
only the scanty moments of leisure snatched after his day’s work. 
The natural activity of his mind, resisting all the benumbing 
effects of poverty, privation, and the incessant care harassing the 
father of a large family, with the scantiest means of support, 
enabled him to attain, by his own efforts, a considerable 
amount of mental cultivation. Among other writings, he has 
left behind him a series of criticisms on the plays of Shakspeare, 
of whom he was a passionate admirer. His acquaintance with 
our great poet, and, indeed, his entire stock of literary acquire- 
ment, was obtained by means of a reading society, called the 
* Moral Association,” which was established in the little town of 
Lichtensteg, near his village. After he became a member, he 
was, we are told, seldom without several volumes, and sometimes 
had the whole twelve in his hut. To possess a copy of his own 
was a wish fondly cherished for many years, but destined never 
to be fulfilled. Besides his thirst for knowledge and intellectual 
pleasure, Ulrich Briiker exhibits the most ardent love of 
nature, and a strong susceptibility to the charms of the exquisite 
scenery of his native —. gift by no means common in 
Switzerland. In his youth he was kidnapped, to serve in the 
army of the great Frederick, in his attack upon Silesia, at the 
commencement of the Seven Years’ War, and this was the only 
glimpse he ever obtained of the world beyond his native 
mountains. After the first battle, he contrived to make his escape, 
returned home poorer than he had gone, married (not, it would 
seem, with very happy results) a damsel in the Amazonian style 
of beauty, for which he had acquired a taste during his service in 
Prussia, and never afterwards emerged from the condition of 





10 « Der Arme Mann im Tockenburg.” Von Eduard Biilow. Leipzig. 1852. 
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overty and hard labour in which he was born, and of which 
Bi love of literature and Nature, and his religious sensibility, 
formed the only consolations. It does not appear that, except a 
magnificent prize of one ducat, assigned to him for an essay on 
some rural subject, he ever made any profit of his literary pur- 
suits; but they afforded him relief and comfort in many trying 
hours, and have preserved to us the picture of a mind of more 
than common endowment, and a state of society, of which there 
are few genuine records. Several of Briiker’s writings have been 
published since his death, in various forms; but the German 
editor of the present volumes has, in almost every instance, 
resorted to the original manuscript. 

The “ Letters from Egypt and Ethiopia” of Dr. 
Lepsius, were written to furnish an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the great expedition sent out in 1842 by the King of 
Prussia, to collect Egyptian antiquities, and pursue, on the spot, 
the historical inquiries connected with them. ‘Ihe more purely 
scientific results have already been in part laid before the public 
in the “ Preliminary Report” issued in 1849, and a great work, 
containing above eight hundred imperial folio plates, is now in 
preparation, on the subject. The letters, some of which have 
appeared in the Preussische Staats Zeitung, have remained nearly 
in their original form; they are addressed to the King, to Che- 
valier Bunsen, W. Humboldt, to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and other distinguished men, and contain the personal 
narrative of the expedition, the various incidents of the journey, 
the circumstances that hindered or forwarded the objects of the 
expedition, and information on the present state of the countries 
visited ; though all these topics are treated as subordinate to 
those in which what is called the learned world will be chiefly 
interested. A man so thoroughly qualified for his task as Dr. 
Lepsius, and with such abundant means at his disposal, could 
hardly fail to reap an ample harvest in this wonderful field of 
historical “diggings.” As an instance of his diligence we may 
mention that, in a spot where Champollion discovered only two 
tombs, and of which he says “ J/ y a peud faire ici,” the present 
traveller opened and examined forty-five. In the great pyramid 
he deciphered so many inscriptions in which the far-spreading 
families of Egyptian nobles, with their titles and offices, are 
named and described, that he would be ina position to draw up 
a “ Court Calendar” for King Cheops, or present us with thegenea- 
logies of the distinguished personages who formed the chief 


Miscellanea, 








4 « Briefe aus Egypten, Ethiopien, und der Halb-insel Sinai, geschrieben in 
den Jahren 1842—13845.” Von Richard Lepsius. Herz. Berlin. 1852. 
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ornaments of his court five thousand years ago. Besides this, 
he has filled up many considerable chasms in Egyptian chrono- 
logy, and found satisfactory places in the seventh and eighth 
dynasties for kings who hitherto have not had where to lay their 
heads. The “account of the fifth dynasty, as the immediate 
successor of the fourth,” Dr. Lepsius considers as “ one of inesti- 
mable importance, and sufficient of itself to richly reward a several 
months’ residence on this spot.” People will differ, perhaps, in 
their estimate of the actual value of these results, and some readers 
may not be sensible of any great relief to their minds on being 
told that “it need no longer be doubted that the second pyramid 
belonged to King Chafra, the third to Menkera,” and so forth; 
but without the scholarly enthusiasm which tends naturally to 
overrate such matters, our knowledge of the antique world must 
have remained considerably behind its present position. Among 
other really noteworthy particulars communicated by Dr. Lepsius, 
we may mention his solution of the riddle of the mode of build- 
ing the pyramids, which was by forming a small one first, and 
then clothing it with repeated coverings of stone, of from fifteen 
to twenty feet in breadth. Every king, at the commencement 
of his reign, began his pyramid, and at his death only the cover- 
ing then in progress was completed; so that the size of the 
pyramid in most instances stands in a certain determinate pro- 
portion to the length of the reign. Another discovery was that 
of the tomb of the prince, the son of Cheops, who was “ super- 
intendent of all the king’s buildings,” and, in all probability, the 
architect of the great pyramid, which was already old when 
Abraham entered Egypt; and in the Temple of Isis, in the 
island of Philce, he found a decree of the Egyptian priests, con- 
taining the same text as that on the Rosetta stone. Much atten- 
tion was devoted by Dr. Lepsius to the.languages of the Nubian 
races and of the Negroes of Darfoor, to their character and 
condition, and to the physical features of their country; nor 
are the letters wanting in such moving incidents as an 
attack of robbers, and tbe greater peril of being lost in the 
deserts of Sinai. One apparently rather frolicsome exploit for 
so erudite a party was the putting up, in the Great Pyramid, an 
inscription in Egyptian hieroglyphics in honour of his Majesty, 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia, the style of which it was con- 
sidered proper to accommodate to the place :—“ Thus speak the 
servants of the king, whose name is the sun and the rock of 
Prussia, Lepsius the writer, Erbkam the architect, the brothers 
Weidenbach, painters, Frank the moulder, &c. &c. Hail to the 
eagle, the defender of the Cross, to the king, the sun, and the 
rock of Prussia, to the son of the sun who delivered his country, 
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Frederick William the Fourth, the favourite of wisdom and 
history, the guardian of the river Rhine, the Dispenser of Life, 
&c.” 

As the modern inhabitants of the country are not acquainted 
with the ancient hieroglyphic, the inscription could not have 
been intended for their edification, and if for that of European tra- 
vellers, some other tongue would surely have answered the purpose 
better. The expedition afforded sufficient variety of choice, as it 
included within itself a perfect Babel of tongues—English was 
spoken by Messrs. Wild and Bonomi; French and Italian served for 
itercourse with the authorities and the natives of the Levant; 
the travellers gave their orders and journeyed with Arabic, and 
planned their proceedings, gossipped, and lived with German. 
The only conclusion we can come to, therefore, is, that the in- 
scription was intended for the sole behoof of the ghost of King 
Cheops, and its style, to convey to him the consolatory assurance 
that there are points on which the world is not much wiser than 
it was in his day. 

“ Dialogues with Spirits,”" by Bettina Arnim, bears on its 
title-page the same loyal appropriation as that formerly published 
by the same lady under the striking appellation of “ ‘This Book 
belongs to the King,” but it is dedicated, nevertheless, (whe- 
ther “with permission” we are not informed,) to the Spirit of 
Islam, represented by the magnanimous Abdul Meschid Khan, 
Emperor of the Osmans. The dialogues are of a political cha- 
racter, and, as far as we can venture to give any opinion of their 
scope and purpose, it appears to be that of affording salutary 
counsel to an “ illustrious personage” in Prussia. With the ex- 
ception of the introductory portion, they are carried on between 
the “ Demon and a Sleeping King,” on the principle that the 
truth reaches the ear of a monarch more pred n in his slumbers 
than in his waking moments; but the truth as here presented is 
involved in so many whimsical wrappages and quaint conceits, 
that few readers will have patience to search for it. Politics 
belong to the practical business of life, and should be seen by 
elear daylight, and not in this kind of pseudo-poetical moon- 
shine. ‘The name of the authoress will be remembered by the 
reader in counexion with Goethe, for whom, in her youthful 
days, she entertained a most vehement sort of histrionic passion, 
and took care to make the world acquainted with the fact. 


‘Goethe in Letters and Conversations”“—if it be a sin to 





#2 “ Gespriiche mit Daemonen.” Des Kénigsbuch. Von Bettina Arnim. 
Berlin. Arnims Verlag. 1852. 

8 “ Goethe in Briefe und Gespriichen. Sammlung der brieflichen und miind- 
lichen Bemerkungen und Betrachtungen Goethe’s wber Welt, Wissenschaft, 
Literatur und Kunst.” Berlin. Vereins Buchhandlung. 1852. 
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write books, certainly Goethe was the “ most offending man 
alive” in his day; for, besides those which owe their origin 
directly to his literary activity, the number of which he has 
been indirectly the cause amount to a library in themselves. 
The compiler of the present selection of aphorisms enumerates 
above twenty separate works—* Correspondence with,” “ Re- 
collections of,” ‘Communications concerning,” &c.,—from 
which he has made up a tempting table of contents. The 
thoughts of Goethe on “literature and poetry, nature and 
society, politics, religion, and philosophy,” who would not gladly 
know? But the selection might have been better made from the * 
works of Goethe himself, than from the reports even of the most 
zealous observers. Wilhelm Meister alone, indeed, might almost 
furnish a volumeofsuch. On all matters connected with the plastic 
arts, and on physical nature, Goethe is a first-rate critic; on 
society and life his remarks are the perfection of common sense, 
for the perfect equilibrium of his great powers enabled him to 
manifest, in its highest form, what may be regarded as the net 
result of all the intellectual faculties in their equal development. 

“ Austrian Military Life,”"* (“From the Austrian Soldier 
World,”) is a collection of amusing, off-hand sketches of a kind 
of life which, more than any other, is attractive to the mere 
Jooker-on, from the nursery-maid who runs after the soldiers in 
the park, to the “highest personages in the realm.” It is here 
described with less of the obvious exaggeration and making up 
for effect than is usually met with in productions of the class ; 
and though the sorrows of the “White Coat” are peculiar to the 
Austrian, the adventures of young soldiers out on leave, the life 
of the camp and the garrison, the incidents that sometimes vary 
the nonin lonely watch, and so forth, may stand for those of 
military life in general. 

The collectors of classical German literature will care to learn 
the republication, by Cotta, of Herder’s works." Although 
Herder labours under the disadvantage, that many of the sub- 
jects he wrote upon have received new light since the period of 
his labours, whilst others have lost their importance altogether, 
his spirit is so genial, his place in the history of German litera- 
ture is so prominent, and he is so complete a representative of 
that universalism which is the great characteristic of his nation, 
that he will always command a certain amount of popularity 
among the more earnest class of readers, The series, which is 
not expensive, will be completed in forty small square volumes. 





4“ Aus der Ocsterpeichischen, Soldatenwelt. Von einem miissigen Kriegs- 
kuecht.” Stuttgart, Mezley, 1852. . 
* J. G. von Herdey’s “ Siimmtliche Werke.” Stuttgart und Titbingen. 1852, 
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That the zeal for classical antiquity is not extinct in Germany, 
is proved by the appearance of a bulky life of Cicero,” by 
C. A. F. Briickner, who undertakes to set Drumann right as to 
the character of the great Roman orator. Only the first volume 
has as yet appeared. 

To the lovers of a little science, the German press presents 
some popular geological papers, neatly ornamented with wood- 
cuts, by Bernhard Cotta.’ ey were originally published in the 
“Tllustrirte Zeitung”—the “Illustrated News” of Germany— 
and pleased so much, that the author was requested to republish 
them in a collected form. M. Cotta amiably consented, and 
the ng good-looking volume is the result. 

* The House Chronicle,” of which we have here six numbers, 

scarcely falls within the limits of our jurisdiction, being a perio- 
dical of miscellaneous contents. Opening a number at random, 
we find “The Mysterious Treasure,” “The Goldsmith of West- 
cheap,” “ Knightly Deeds and Adventures,” * Hamlet the Dane,” 
&c. The style is homely, but not unpleasant; and, like most 
specimens of the popular literature of Germany that reach us, it 
is of a more healthy character than the majority of the productions 
that form the chief mental aliment of the corresponding classes 
in England or France. 
The “ Hochwald”” of Adalbert Stifter, will add nothing 
to the reputation of its author. The extreme insipidity 
of the dramatis persone is unrelieved by any of the variety of 
incident or ingenuity of plot which, though a merit of an inferior 
order, will sometimes make partial amends for the absence of the 
character, passion, or sentiment that we look for in a novel. A 
pair of young ladies, warranted first-rate in point of beauty, but 
otherwise nothing in particular, a-venerable papa, a faithful old 
servant, a young gentleman in love to the required depth—such 
are the materials of this silly little story; but, from its outward 
form, it may perhaps be intended to take its place among the 
literature of the boudoir, or the toy-shop. 

The two best novels that have reached us this quarter are 
translations from the Swedish of Emilie Carlen, “‘The Guar- 
dian,” and “The Report.”” The latter especially possesses in 
an eminent degree that power of charming the attention which 
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16 « Leben des M. Tullius Cicero.” Von C. A.F. Briickner. Gottingen. 1852. 
7 “ Geologische Bilder.” Von Bernhard Cotta. Leipzig. 1852. 

#8 “ Haus Chronik.” Herausgegeben von Kaspar Braun und Friedrich 
Schneider. Munich: Braun und Schneider. 1852. ! 
9 «Der Hochwald.” Von Adalbert Stifter. Pesth: Heckenath. 1852. 

7 “Der Vormund.” Roman von Emilie Flygare Carlen. “Ein Gerucht.” 
Roman vun Fiygare Carlen. Aus dem Schwedischen, von G. Finck. Stuttgart : 
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is so much prized by novel-readers; and in fertility of invention, 
in range of character, in humour and pathos, stands greatly in 
advance of any previous work of the authoress. Our sympathies 
are powerfully moved by the domestic traegdy in the earlier 
portion, by the situation of the young poet-husband, on whom 
nature and fortune seem equally to have lavished their gifts, yet 
who is in reality only mocked by a Tantalus-show of happiness. 
His young and lovely bride, in deliberate villany, is the equal of 
Becky Sharp, but lacks something of the cool and logical consis- 
tency of that admirable young woman. Astonishing as Becky’s 
proceedings are, we never for a moment doubt that, granting 
the premises, such they would have been. Such a nature and 
such an education must have produced such results. ' But the 
wickedness of Lilia cannot well be accounted for, without the 
supposition of a nature originally delighting in evil, and even 
then it is not always consistent with itself. 

Some of the humorous personages—the poet’s pupil, Dick, 
the formidable Frau Walbog—a visitor of the Mrs. Falcon genus, 
but of an honester species—-her daughter, Mamsell Jolly, whose 
mission it is to be permanently twelve years old, as that age is 
considered most suitable to the various accomplishments and 
feats to which she has been trained, with a view of affording 
amusement in the houses where it is her mother’s pleasure and 
profit to quarter herself—all these are amusing and effective 
sketches. As a whole, however, both these romances would be 
improved by being simplified in their plot and reduced in their 
dimensions. There are so many plantings and transplantings of 
affections, so many loving pairs tending by devious tracks to the 
common goal of matrimony, that we get somewhat bewildered. 
In one instance, where the lover is a doctor, there is a rather 
nauseous mixture of love and medicine; the marriage arises out 
of the malady, and the tender passion and the tumour are simul- 
taneously brought to a head. We should add perhaps, though 
it is with regret, that neither of these productions could be unhe- 
sitatingly admitted as “ family reading.” 

No such objection can be raised against the next novel on our 
list, a novel in four volumes, entitled “Tierder.”” It is as 
innocent as butter-biscuits, and not much more piquant. The 
author seems to have set to work, in an unusually method- 
ical and deliberate manner, to construct a series of novels, of 
which persons of high literary reputation, with whom he desires 
his countrymen to be better acquainted, should figure as the 
heroes. Having done Lessing and Humboldt, he proceeds, in the 
regular course of business, to Herder—the object he has in view 


1 Herder.” Roman von Klencke. Leipzig: Kollman. 1852. 
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‘being to make the German nation acquainted with the literary 
history of the past generation, and to unite “ Homeric fidelity 
with dramatic action and representation of character ;” and thus 
to.awaken an interest for distinguished individuals even in the 
mere entertainment-seeking public. But the lives of literary 
men in general are extremely undramatic, and none was ever 
more so than that of Herder. The author has certainly suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the literary aspect of the time with asto- 
nishing exactness and industry; but a mere repetition of actual 
life in all its prosaic tediousness is not desirable in fiction, which 
should stir our imaginations by something more attractive, more 
vivid, than reality—by brighter joys, stronger emotions, grander 
sorrows—* des Hasses Kraft, die Macht der Liebe.” A false entry 
in a tradesman’s ledger could not well be classed as a work of 
imagination. ‘We hope therefore that Dr. Klencke will recon- 
sider his resolution of continuing these performances; and em- 
ploy the large amount of information he possesses, rather in the 
production of authentic biographies, than of dull and uninte- 
resting novels, without either the authority of truth or the charm 
of fiction. 
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Art. XIII.—Contemporary LITeraTuRE OF FRANCE.* 


LTHOUGH Literature cannot be said to flourish under 
the Dictator, owing to the restraints placed upon the expres- 

sion of opinion, the list of this quarter shows, among its few 
publications, some two or three of marked importance. Auguste 
Comte has sent forth the second volume of his “ Systéme de 
Politique Positive.” It is devoted to Social Statics, or the 
abstract statement of the principles of Order. The positive study 
of Humanity is divided into two essential portions: first, that 
which concerns the fundamental nature of the organism, 
the structure of society, or Social Statics; secondly, that 
which concerns the evolution of society, or Social Dynamics. It 
is of course as difficult, if not more so, to separate the statical 
from the dynamical point of view in treating of society as in 
treating of the human organism; but logical convenience sug- 
gests that we should subjectively separate considerations of struc- 
ture from those of life, and begin our study with anatomy before 





* The works named in the course of this article have been furnished us by 
“Mr. Jefls, of the Burlington Arcade, 
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approaching physiology. In seven chapters Comte discusses the 
statical conditions. First in order stands Religion, or the “ posi- 
tive th of human unity;” secondly, the sociological appre- 
ciation of the human problem, or “ positive theory of material 
property ;” thirdly, the positive theory of the human family; 
fourthly, the positive theory of language; fifthly, the positive 
theory of the social organism; sixthly, the positive theory of 
social existence systematized by the sacerdotal institution ; 
seventhly, the positive theory of the general limits of variation 
incident to order. 

Throughout these abstract considerations we observe the pre- 
sence of one peculiarity observable in no other treatise of the 
kind—viz., that the theory of social order is rigorously deduced 
from, and limited by, the theory of the individual organism. In 
the first volume Comte propounds a cerebral theory which may 
be accepted as the positive theory of human nature ; and, guided 
by this theory, he analyzes the social organism, showing how it 
employs the three fundamental principles of human life,—acti- 
vity, affection, and intelligence—to construct therewith a higher 
organism, Humanity. In other words, Comte makes Biology the 
basis of Sociology. All systems pretend to take human nature 
as their basis; none but his rigorously fulfil the condition; they 
either introduce some extraneous elements—or they present a 
truncated system of human nature in which one or the other 
essential is wanting. 

Comte begins with Religion as the keystone of the social 
arch: the bond which binds the divergent tendencies of human 
beings into unity, and which binds together (religare) the diverse 
individualities into society. Religion, which at first was spon- 
taneous, then inspired, then revealed, now finally becomes 
demonstrated : following thus the laws of evolution which have 
presided over Science. Religion, as defined by Comte, is not 
this or that form of creed, but the harmony proper to human 
existence, individual and collective, constituting for the soul a 
normal consensus similar to that of health for the body. It 
gathers into its bosom all the tendencies of our nature, active, 
affectionate, and intelligent. It presides over politics, art, and 
philosophy. 

Every stage of religion demands the continuous concourse of 
two spontaneous influences: the one objective and essentially 
intellectual, the other subjective and purely moral. On the one 
hand our intelligence must conceive an external Power to which 
our existence must be subordinated. On the other, it is equally 
indispensable that we should be animated by an internal affection 
capable of binding together all the other affections. Submission 
to the external power naturally seconds this internal discipline, 
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Men in our day almost universally consider Unity as resulting only 
from our moral condition; but, in truth, no unity would be pos- 
sible without this objective dependence. When the belief in an 
external power is incomplete or vacillating, the purest moral 
sentiments are incapable of preventing “ d’immenses divagations 
et de profondes dissidencee.” (However orthodox this may appear 
to the casual reader, he is warned not to understand by this 
external Power the orthodox theological formula. Having made 
this caveat, we continue.) 

To fulfil its true function (pour nous régler et nous rallier) Re- 
ligion must, therefore, first subordinate our existence to an 
external and irresistible Power. This social dogma is, properly 
speaking, no more than the development of the biological 
notion of the necessary subordination of an organism to a 
medium. Religion rests on the permanent combination of two 
conditions: love and faith ; and its “ véritable unité consiste 4 lier 
le dedans et le relier au dehors.” Since, then, it concerns at once 
both the heart and the mind, it naturally divides itself into two 
parts, one intellectual, the other moral: the first constitutes the 
credo, properly so called, and consists in determining the ensemble 
of that external order to which we are necessarily subordinate. 
And here it is that the capital distinction must be sought between 
the Positive Religion ol all other Religions. It is, as before 
stated, a Religion of demonstration. Its credo comes from the 
demonstrated truths of Positive Science, and the striving of 
science has resulted in furnishing precise and coherent views of 
the ensemble of physical phenomena, and thus furnishing a basis 
to Religion. 

Hitherto, in spite of their decrepitude, intellectually speaking, 
the earlier Religions have maintained their supremacy by reason 
of moral considerations. To Science has been handed over all 
consideration of physical laws; but moral laws have been re- 
served for other teachers. Comte claims to have made the two 
one, by his foundation of social science. The gradual appreci- 
ation of the fundamental order reveals to us a final class of natu- 
ral laws more hidden and more complicated than the former, 
but also more nearly concerning us. Although the course of 
our existence is directly subordinated to the cosmical and biolo- 
gical laws, it is not wholly represented by them. Our principal 
functions demand another explanation. We all feel ourselves 
ruled over by astronomical, chemical, and vital laws.. But on a 
closer inspection we find there is another yoke, not less irresistible 
though more modifiable, resulting from the ensemble of the 
statical and dynamical laws proper to the social order. Like all 
the others, this fatality makes itself sensible, first by its physical 
results, next by its intellectual influence, and finally by its moral 
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supremacy. Since the dawn of civilization, every one has felt 
that his destiny was materially bound to that of his contempo- 
raries, and even his predecessors. Later on, the involuntary 
comparison of various social conditions manifests the intellectual 
dependence of each upon the rest. The proudest dreamer can- 
not misconceive the great influence exercised over individual 
opinions by time and place. And, finally, as regards the most 
spontaneous phenomena, examination detects the dependence of 
our own moral condition on that of the general character of the 
corresponding sociability. Thus, under all aspects, man feels 
himself subject to Humanity. 

We cannot, in our brief space, follow Comte, be it never so 
rapidly, into the various sections of this chapter on Religion—a 
chapter only appreciable by those who have previously familiar- 
ized themselves with his Positive Philosophy. Let us rather 
glance at the other chapters—and first, at that wherein the 
theory of property is treated. This question brilante of property 
is one which Socialist writers in general have treated very incon- 
siderately, not to say absurdly. ‘“ La Propriété c'est le vol” was, 
it may be, only a pistol fired in the air; but the experience of 
revolutions teaches us the terrible consequences of a pistol fired 
in the air. As far as the social argument was concerned, the 
question of Property was purely one of Distribution, not of 
Origin. It was thought that another mode of distribution would 
be more effective, more equitable, more economical. By per- 
plexing this question with one of “ Rights,” of “ possession,” the 
egotistic fears and prejudices of all possessors were aroused, and 
instead of discussion there was combat, instead of argument, 
invective on both sides. 

Comte, as a philosophic Socialist who founds his theories 
upon actualities, who leaves to others the pleasant fields of 
Utopia, and is content to take human nature as he finds it, not 
only vindicates Property, but undertakes to show its essential 
position in Social Order. He includes in it the whole material 
and industrial activity of man, and shows how the institution of 
Capital becomes the necessary basis of that division of labour 
which Aristotle declared to be the principal practical character- 
istic of social harmony ; and by thus permitting the division of 
labour, Capital impels every active citizen to work not only for 
himself, but for others. 

As before noted, the peculiarity of this treatise is its deduction 
of social principles from biological principles; and in this great 
question of property it does not discuss alone the economical 
side, but shows how here, as elsewhere, the selfish instincts of 
man lead in their satisfaction to the development of unselfish 
instincts, how egotism is the impulse to altruism (to use a feli- 
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citous phrase coined by Comte): thus the egotistic instinct of 
material preservation, which impels to industry, is the foundation 
of Society, rendering it ssible in a higher sense than that of 
mere aggregation. of families 

The same luminous method of deducing the social from the 
individual is seen in the next chapter, which treats of “The 
Family” both as a moral and as a political basis, where we see 
clearly the origin of public social virtues arising out of private 
personal feelings. Comte is very energetic in his denouncement 
of what he considers the anarchial theories of “ female emancipa- 
tion.” Considering “ woman’s mission” to be strictly and simply 
the office of Sentiment in tempering, refining, and rendering 
more social the essential practical Activity of Man—viewing 
woman as the symbol of Affection, as man is of Force, he holds 
that, so far from women performing the same work as men, they 
ought not to work at all, except in their domestic sphere. The 
man is bound to work for the woman’s support; and she, in 
return, is bound to obey him implicitly. He quotes, with 
immense approbation, the saying of Aristotle, that ‘ woman's 
force is best shown in surmounting the difficulty of obedience.” 

The fifth chapter is on Language, which he rightly conceives 
as analogous to Capital. It is intellectual capital; the stored-up 
labour of generations of minds. Its social function has never 
before been so closely indicated, But to bring forward the 
views here maintained would require considerable space; indeed, 
the same may be said of the whole volume, the novelty of which 
prevents rapid analysis, every point requiring to be placed ina 
light acceptable to the general reader. We may say, however, 
in conclusion, that agree with the opinions, or differ from them, 
no man can attentively study these two volumes, so eminently 
suggestive and so novel, without a very considerable benefit. 

Although they are reprints, Guizot’s volumes on Corneille and 
Shakspeare are certainly to Englishmen equivalent to new works, 
except in the tone, which occasionally speaks of the period when 
they were written. Old or new, two such admirable volumes 
rarely call upon our notice; and not the least curious point in 
them is the eminently academic kterary spirit of the professor, 
who, when he wrote these volumes, never dreamed of one day 
being minister. The reader will find them anything but the 
leisures of an ex-minister; they betray the steady labour of 
ambitious youth, digging the foundations deep, in order that the 
pedestal may be secure. An erudition, copious and exact, is set 
forth in a certain tempered gravity of style, which, if not 
eloquence, is the next best thing toeloquence ; and the criticisms 
have an union of good sense with catholicity very rare in French 
writers. We do not say that, on all points, we believe Guizot 
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to be a trustworthy guide; but, on all points, his opinion is well 
worth weighing. To Englishmen, there will always be that fun- 
damental objection of his being a Frenchman, with the French 
attitude of mind regarding Poetry as “versified good sense,” 
consequently, preferring “a wise moderation” to the eagle 
flight— 
. “ Soaring with supreme dominion, 
Through the azure fields of air.” 


But although his attitude is that of a Frenchman, it is not that 
of a Parisian; by which we mean that he is seldom guilty of 
the error of turning off a sentiment with a mot. He is guilty 
of it in the following passage, which we quote as a warning “ to 
let well alone :”-—Geoffroy Rudel, the Troubadour, had embarked 
for Holy Land, that he might see his lady-love. En route, he 
fell ill, and arriving at Tripolis, in a dying state, he sent to the 
Countess, who came to his bed-side, and “le trouvant presque 
mort, l’embrasse, ce baiser lui rend ce qu'il lui faut de vie pour 
le sentir; il ouvre les yeux et meurt en remerciant la Providence 
de son bonheur.” Only a Frenchman could spoil such a beau- 
tiful little poem as this by an epigram. The dying Troubadour, 
wakened for a moment to new life by the kiss of his mistress, 
thanks Providence for his happiness; and the comment suggested 
is— Geoffroy n’était pas difficile! It is a natural characteristic, as 
he confesses a few pages onwards ;—“ Le Francais né observateur 
et par conséquent malin,” is the reading he gives to Boileau’s 
famous line ; and this tendency to observation is shown in placing 
the ridiculous everywhere—epigrams by death-beds, esprit ia 
solemnities! 

The volume on “ Corneille et son Temps” is divided into three 
essays: On the state of French Poetry previous to Corneille; a 
rapid, yet satisfactory sketch, erudite and entertaining; on the 
Life and Works of Corneille ; a meagre biography, but contain- 
ing an admirable indication of the rise and progress of dramatic 
art, and excellent criticisms on Corneille’s genius; and finally, 
an account of Corneille’s three contemporaries, Chapelain, 
Rotrou, and Scarron. 

Poetic criticism, as it is understood in Germany and England, 
must not be expected in these essays; but that philosophic cri- 
ticism which is always welcome—the psychological insight of the 
intellect rather than the appreciative delicacy of taste—will 
be found here in abundance. 

“‘ Shakspeare et son Temps” is less valuable, but has its value 
too, and deserves a place on the shelves between Gervinus and 
Schlegel. We have naturally more deductions to make on the 
score of national characteristics than in the volume on Cor- 
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neille; but when all deductions are made, there remains a solid 
amount of excellent criticism and suggestive remark. It mingles 
with unostentatious success the philosophical and historical points 
of view; and although the biography is at once meagre and 
fanciful—repeating long-exploded traditions, and giving no notice 
of the recent discoveries, such as they are are, in this obscure 
region—yet even cultivated Englishmen will not peruse without 
profit the Essay on Shakspeare and his Times. The criticisms 
on the separate plays we cannot greatly commend, but in the 
general considerations we recognise the philosopher. 

Roman history has of late years been the arena of iconoclastic 
combats. Every one has something to knock down, or to “re- 
habilitate.” ‘The agrarian laws have naturally formed a “ very 
pretty quarrel,” and now M. Macé, in his “ Histoire des Lois 
Agraires chez les Romains,” has undertaken, with erudition and 
ingenuity, to show the injustice of traditional opinions on that 
subject. He is not by any means the first who has written in 
this sense; but he is the last and not the least. He builds his 
conclusion on the nature of the land affected by these laws, in 
limiting the quantity each citizen was permitted to hold, and in 
distributing the surplus to the poor. ‘These “slices of the rich 
fat soil” were obtained by conquest: originally they formed 
portions of the public domain, and could only become private 
property by usurpation. In her wars with her neighbours, Rome 
always sold peace for land. ‘This land was let out at rent. By 
degrees the rich and powerful forgot, or declined to pay, the 
rent; while the poor sold their portions to pay their debts. Thus 
formed, the property became consolidated by passing through 
the various forms of sale, exchange, marriage-contract, inheri- 
tance, until nothing remained to raise a claim upon save the 
orginal sin of defective right—of usurpation. It was this the 
tribunes thundered against. They reclaimed from the few what 
belonged rightfully to the many. The lands were the property 
of the republic, and not of individual citizens; and to restore 
them to their lawful owners was the object of the agrarian laws. 
An object totally different, according to our author, from that of 
modern imitators of this measure; since the Roman reformers 
left private property untouched, and only called upon usurpation 
to give back what it had unlawfully got possession of—whereas 
our reformers attack directly the sacredness of private property ! 
Whatever may be thought of M. Macé’s historical views, his logic 
will not find much favour. 

Lamartine’s sixth volume of the “ Histoire de la Restauration” 
brings the narrative down to the death of Napoleon. It is a very 
interesting volume, with fewer of those ambitious absurdities of 
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style which fatigue us in the earlier volumes. There are too 
many, however. What cana plain man make of such descriptions 
as this of Ney on his trial? — “Son front élevé roulait des 
remords et des pressentiments.” Burleigh’s shake of the head 
is nothing to it. 

The story of the trial and execution of Marshal Ney is admi- 
rably told in these pages; and there is one incident to which we 
direct especial attention, illustrating the theatrical nature of the 
French, even in their most serious moments. At a certain stage 
of the trial, Dupin, Ney’s advocate, whispered to him, “ All 
hope is over ! Nothing now remains but to fall with éc/at, and 
save your name in men’s memories by falling nobly and patrioti- 
cally in the eyesof France!” Whereupon the Marshal, feigning 
the want of a breath of fresh air, left the court with his two 
advocates, “to concert with them his attitude and language.” 
Concerter son attitude: what a thought to pre-occupy a man 
about to die! Guilty of contemptible treachery, he feels that, 
now all hope of evading punishment is lost, there still remains 
the compensation of la mise en scéne! Die he must, but he will 
die with got-up éclat; he will attitudinize before “the universe,” 
(a Frenchman seldom takes a mirror of less modest compass than 
“the universe!”) His advocates convinced him of the hopeless- 
ness of his cause. “But we have reserved for you,” said M. 
Dupin, “ the means of playing a part in the dénouwement of your 
ial endl your life, by some supreme and noble words. We will 
re-enter the court. I will demand the right of defending you, 
and will begin by pleading your quality as a foreigner, which 
withdraws you from the judgment of a French government, you 
having been born at Sarrelouis, now no longer a portion of the 
French territory. No sooner have the words which claim pro- 
tection for you asa stranger issued from my mouth, than you 
spring to your feet and interrupt me with an éclat of indignation, 
and a patriotic movement, which you will not need to feign, and 
you will imperiously forbid my attempt to save your life at the price 
of the abdication of your glorious nationality!” And this mock- 
heroic scene was acted! They wrote on a piece of paper the 
few words they had arranged for him; he learnt them by heart; 
at the premeditated moment he played out the scene, and not 
only “ electrified” theatrical France, but even the historian who 
applauds it from behind the scenes! What an odour of foot- 
lights this anecdote makes us scent in other heroisms played 
on the stage of France! That Dupin should arrange such a 
scene is natural enough; an advocate is always seeking effect, 
not truth. That Ney should gladly have fallen in with such a 
plan is intelligible enough, being a Frenchman. But that the 
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historian calmly relating the whole story should not be aware of 
its painful falsehood and trumpery tinsel, that, we confess, is less 
intelligible and very disagreeable. 

Among the interesting pages of this volume, let us note the 
hitherto inedited little pamphlet wherein Louis XVIII. himself, 
with his own royal hand, becomes the historian of one episode 
of his reign; and let us also note the story of Louvel and his 
murder of the Duc de Berri, as among Lamartine’s most success- 
ful efforts. There are also some elaborate “ portraits” in the 
Lamartine fashion. That of the fascinating Madame du Cayla 
being, perhaps, the most successful. 

Of the books produced by the coup @état, there are three not 
to be overlooked, and these are the works by Proudhon, Victor 
Hugo, and Scheelcher. With a blindness scarcely explicable, 
Proudhon’s “ Révolution Sociale démontrée par le coup d’état,” 
has been allowed to appear in France, and four editions have 
been sold in two months. Because it professes to accept the 
coup détat as a progress towards the final triumph of socialism, 
it has been permitted ; although, in truth, it is one of the most 
destructive books ever written, and, to all thinking readers, ex- 
poses the nullity of Louis Napoleon. Amidst much that is 
paradoxical, and not a little that is absurd, there is matter for 
reflection in this book. Proudhon sees in Louis Napoleon the 
natural consequence of three years of imbecile reaction, always 
preaching against socialism, and inculcating the necessity for a 
restoration of authority, the absorption of individual liberty in 
the state. You, Men of Order, wanted Authority; you have 
got it. You wanted Socialism knocked on the head; it is silenced. 
You wanted “ order ;” you have it. 

The 24th February, 1848, he bids us remark, a revolution 
overturned constitutional monarchy and placed a democracy 
in its stead; the 2nd December, 1851, another revolution sub- 
stituted a decennial presidency for that democracy; in six 
months, perhaps, another revolution will drive away the President, 
and re-establish a legitimate monarchy. What is the secret 
of these changes? That which Louis Philippe could neither 
foresee nor avoid, overthrew him, and brought a republic ; 
that which the republicans were afraid to undertake overthrew 
the Republic and decided the success of Napoleon; that which 
Napoleon dare not attempt will, in turn, be his ruin; and so on 
with all his successots, provided the country be willing to bear 
the expense of all these failures. -And what is this but the 
problem of the proletariat, [idée sociale? In vain do men 
exclaim that socialism is vanquished. It can only be vanquished 
by a solution of the problem it presents. At present it is 
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silenced, not solved. It has been answered with diatribes and 
bayonets. And the 2nd December was only possible because 
Napoleon declared himself as the representative of the social 
idea. The people believed he was to solve the problem for 
them. 

Couple with this, Proudhon’s notorious theory of non- 
government, or anarchy, which he says this coup d'état illus- 
trates anew, and you have the résumé of his new book. There 
are incidental passages of singular interest; among them a sort 
of philosophic history of the causes which led to the failure of 
the Republic, and an energetic vindication of the morality of 
the Provisional Government. It was that morality which has- 
tened the fall; because, in face of a clergy opposed to them at 


. heart, and a mass of interests necessarily affected by their mea- 


sures, the Republicans vainly endeavoured to conciliate where 
they should have vanquished, not seeing that, as Proudhon 
says, every change in the state must damage many interests. 
* Les hommes du Gouvernement Provisoire firent de la Répub- 
lique le synonyme de Moralité. Ils furent pieux, modestes, pleins 
d’honneur et de scrupule, prompts’ au dévouement, esclaves de 
la légalité, gardiens incorruptibles de la pudeur démocratique, 
vrais surtout.” The reader is requested to note these epithets 
coming from Proudhon, the great iconoclast; epithets the truth 
of which his own pages demonstrate; and then let us ask where 
was the censor’s sagacity that could allow such a passage to 
appear? Every epithet ennobles the Republican party, and 
brands as with a red-hot iron the character of the Decembrizers; 
every word is an irony in contrast. This is what one must say 
of the Provisional Government; can one word of it be said of 
the Decembrizers ? 

Proudhon is at no pains to conceal his contempt for Louis 
Napoleon. But repeat as often as you will, he says, that the 
2nd December was an act of brigandage, that the army was 
ferocious, the people cowardly, and the Government wicked ; 
all that only perplexes the question. It is true that the Louis 
Napoleon of Boulogne and Strasbourg was needed for such an 
act, but it still remains to be explained how the Napoleon who 
failed so miserably in Boulogne and Strasbourg succeeded in 
Paris. And he attempts an explanation which amounts to this: 
= People sympathized with the coup d'état. ‘There is no doubt 
of it! 

One trait of the people is worth pausing to consider. Proudhon, 
relating the ineffectual efforts of the Republicans to rouse 
the people to resistance, says they were met with ignoble rail- 
leries on the loss of their twenty-five francs a day. “The 
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Montagnards had become unpopular. Do you know why? 
Because they were paid. The people who quietly suffers a civil 
list of twelve millions regards payment of its representatives as a 
robbery. Twenty-five francs a day! From democrats! .... 
Democracy is envy!” The same feeling actuates our working 
classes; they cannot believe in the honesty of a man who is 
paid for any labour not obviously physical. 

If Louis Napoleon sees no danger in Proudhon’s book, he is 
not so blind respecting Victor Hugo’s “ Napoleon le Petit,” the 
sale of which must be reckoned by thousands. It is a vehement 
diatribe, and eloquent as vehement, against the usurper, which, 
however, becomes rather fatiguing at last; the more so as the 
indignation is too exclusively directed against Napoleon, and not 
sufficiently against the nation which submits to him. All that 
is said against his villany is acceptable enough; but it will not 
explain the success of the coup détat. We are no admirers of 
Louis Napoleon; we think even his “ability,” so much lauded, 
is more attributable to his utter want of conscience than to any 
intellectual superiority,—as Victor Hugo, in a sparkling epigram, 
says, “ Fausses clefs bien faits. Tout est la,”—nevertheless the 
question still returns, in the words of Proudhon, How is it that 
this adventurer succeeded ? Heap accusation upon accusation, 
call him all the names an energetic language has among its re- 
sources, prove him to be utterly contemptible (he is so), and you 
have only made it more difficult to explain his success. 

Of explanation we have little in this volume. The poet 
revels in images; the orator in apostrophes and epigrams; the 
philosopher is nowhere to be found. Page after page of splendid 
writing; not a page of careful thinking. It is a cry, a protest, 
an appeal. 

Victor Scheelcher’s ‘‘ Histoire des Crimes du Deux Décembre” 
is a book that will better satisfy the English reader. It wants 
the splendid rhetoric and sarcasm of “ Napoleon le Petit;” but 
it compensates the deficiency by presenting a circumstantial, 
animated, detailed history of the coup d'état. It is warmed with 
the generous indignation of a republican who played a prominent 
part in that Revolution, glorious among Revolutions for its 
purity, its generosity, its integrity, and its clemency—a Revolu- 
tion which abolished capital punishment, exiled no one, impri- 
soned no one, wronged no one, and is now persecuted in the 

rson of all its active men by the very parties it spared. M. 
Scheelcher, in rapid traits, depicts the conduct of the reactionists, 
who first in the fatal days of June excited against the Provisional 
Government the terror and the anger of the bourgeoisie, by the 
sudden suppression of the Ateliers Nationaux, thus throwing 
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a mass of working men upon the streets, armed with the despair 
of want. Next, having suppressed the revolt, the “party of 
order” organized a cotillion in the Rue de Poitiers, whence it 
issued its incessant pamphlets and journals, vilifying the Repub- 
licans in every way, raising up against them the “ Spectre Rouge” 
which finally took shape as the phantom of La Jacquerie. Here, 
indeed, lies the secret of Napoleon’s success. The bourgeoisie 
were frightened by the “ Spectre Rouge;” the people were made 
to distrust and despise the Assembly. One long unvarying 
crusade against Socialism as a doctrine of spoliation hoisting a 
red flag, made the “Spectre Rouge” a conviction. In vain 
did the socialists themselves protest at the tribune, and through 
the press, against these insulting charges; in vain did they 
demonstrate the absurdity, and appeal to their acts when in 
power: the cry of “anarchy” and “robbery” was kept up, and 
gained credence. Louis Napoleon availed himself of the bug- 
bear. He “saved society.” 

M. Scheelcher, in narrating this sad episode of the nation’s 
history, confesses that he had never thought the état-major of 
the French army could have been so devoid of honour and 
loyalty, could have been so demoralized, as to submit to such men 
as Bonaparte and Persigny. But he must permit us to say that 
here his patriotism blinded him. A very little examination 
would have shown the quality of that French army so monstrously 
belauded by all French publicists. Of their gallantry and power 
on the battle-field no two opinions are admissible. Of their 
deplorable morality, we grieve to say the same. A more corrupt 
body does not exist. It is not the common soldier, the subaltern, 
or the junior officers alone, but the very highest people, the 
generals, the marshals, the “glories” of that army, who have 
always shown themselves the willing tools of power. How they 
fell away from their Emperor when at odds with fortune! How 
basely they deserted the Bourbons when Napoleon returned! 
Ney, who left Louis XVIII. vowing to “bring back Napoleon 
in a cage,” passed over to the side of Napoleon without even 
offering battle. When Waterloo had finished the career of Na- 
poleon, how these generals crowded round the Bourbons once 
again! So far from being astonished at the officers of the French 
army being seduced by the gold and promises of Louis Napoleon, 
our astonishment would have been at their resistance. There 
are honourable exceptions to this general censure ; but the facts 
of history are damnatory. It is of no use to shut our eyes to 
these facts. Flattery of a people will not make them virtuous ; 
and although it is the fashion for all parties in France to laud 
the integrity of the French army, we, who love France dearly, 
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with all her faults, cannot stand by and not perceive that to 
count upon the morality of the éat-major for the triumph of 
Right, is to build on sand. M. Scheelcher does not disguise the 
fact that the conspiracy of December was truly a “military con- 
spiracy.” ‘ Presque tous les officiers supérieurs de la garnison 
parisienne étaient complices.” 

The soldiers, indeed, forming as they do a living section of the 
People, have repeatedly shown themselves willing enough to espouse 
the cause of the People. But they, too, were worked upon by adroit 
calumnies, one of which—a most effective though audacious lie 
—M. Scheelcher has noticed, viz., the soldiers were told that 
Lamennais had proposed the suppression of their daily sow of 
pocket-money! It was a lie; but as the soldiers were not 
allowed to read the papers wherein such lies were contradicted, 
they believed it! 

M. Scheelcher admits, and explains why, the Bourgeoisie and 
the People remained passive » or the struggle. He draws 
this lesson: In future let the Bourgeoisie and the People be united! 
As friends they can resist every oppression; divided they 
fall beneath the sabre of Preetorians and the inquisition of the 
Jesuits. Well, if France and Europe have learnt but this lesson 
from the coup d’état, there will yet be hope. But what a change 
must have penetrated the Republican ranks, when one of their 
chiefs can look to the union of the Bourgeoisie and the People 
as a source of safety! A welcome change, a hopeful change. 
From it may possibly spring that other evolution which M. 
Scheelcher justly remarks is necessary to France, namely, the 
sentiment of Duty. ‘Nous n’avons que le sentiment de 
PAutorité,” he says, “il faut y substituer celui du Droit.” 
Therein, as he judiciously recognises, lies the political stability 
of England. The facility with which any Authority finds 
obedience in France draws from him these reflections :— 


“We have a thousand times shuddered with rage and indignation, a 
thousand times been wounded to the soul, since we have been mixed up 
with political life, in seeing with what excessive disdain Authority, in 
France, disposed of the liberty of citizens. Our sorrow was the greater 
because it seemed to us an abuse of force against the weak. We never 
suspected that those who gave way to such violence against others 
would themselves just as easily succumb to the effects of violence; we 
could not fancy the most considerable men of the nation, representatives 
of the people, ministers, and ambassadors, could be illegally arrested in 
the presence of all the world without rousing the entire population; we 
could not suppose that generals who had commanded large armies, 
generals notoriously innocent, would be placed between two gendarmes, 
and led to the frontier like malefactors, without the gendarmes, who 
were only the day before under their orders, hesitating to conduct them, 
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without emotion on the part of the public, without resistance on their 
own part. One feels more hatred and contempt for arbitrary rule when 
one sees how easy it is ; when one considers that in a state of society 
where order reigns, the meanest authority finds submissive agents for 
the most revolting enormities.” 


We quoted but now a passage from Proudhon, wherein the 
miserable jealousy of the working classes regarding the payment 
of its representatives was energetically reproved. M. Schcelcher 
give us an anecdote wherein we read a still finer reproof :— 


“The representative of the people, Baudin, will be inscribed on the 
glorious and too long list of martyrs of Liberty, by the side of the 
brothers Bandiera, of Robert Blum, and of Batthiany. His death was 
not without bitterness. ‘We will not sacrifice ourselves for the 
twenty-five francs, a workman said to him. ‘The salaried servants of 
universal suffrage! the twenty-five francs!’ We were called so in jest 
even by some of our own friends. ‘You shall see, replied Baudin, 
‘how a man dies for twenty-five francs!’ And he offered up his life 
at the foot of the Constitution, leaving to posterity his name and a 
noble speech !” 

No one will read without absorbing interest and indignation 
the animated history M. Scheelcher has written of the arrest of 
the various generals and representatives, and the subsequent 
ineffectual attempts to arouse the faubourgs to resistance. Com- 
paring these attempts with the success in 1848, one sees clearly 
enough how thoroughly the people were duped by Louis 
Napoleon’s artful restoration of universal suffrage and promises 
of amelioration. They looked upon him as the armed solution 
of their difficulties. What Barbés promised, Bonaparte would 
give them. They even admired, without disguise, the adroitness 
with which he had vanquished his enemies. M. Scheelcher con- 
ceals nothing. He has written with impartiality, in spite of his 
indignation. 

There are, of course, many striking traits of courage and 
devotion in these pages. At one barricade, at which the historian 
was present, the following scene was visible. A detachment of 
troops is approaching the barricade: — 

“The three companies were silently advancing with funereal slowness. 
We made signs to them to stop; the captain (M. Petit), who was at 
their head, replied by signs in the negative ; seven then got down, and 
advanced towards him. At the sight of these few men advancing in 
the majesty of civic duty, the soldiers halted almost in spite of them- 
selves. We appealed to their patriotism and honour. ‘ We are repre- 
sentatives of the people,’ said we. ‘ You are deceived ; you are attack- 
ing the Constitution, whereas you ought, on the contrary, to save it. 
We entreat your assistance in maintaining respect for the law of the 
land. Come with us! it will be to your glory.’ ‘Silence!’ said the 
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captain ; ‘I will not hear you. I obey my superiors. Retire! I have 
orders to execute. Retire! or I give orders to fire.’ ‘You may kill 
us,’ replied the Montagnards, with one voice, ‘but you will not make 
us give way; our bodies must serve as a rampart to the people!’— 
‘ Soldiers, make ready—forwards ! 

“This order was executed. 

“ We were all seven ina line ; some of us, thinking the last hour had 
come, stood hat in hand, as if to salute death. Officers and soldiers 
were, no doubt, touched by our attitude. 

“Tt is certain that they could have killed us, as, the next day, others 
killed the heroic Dussoubs, who, his scarf over his shoulder, and un- 
armed before the soldiery, as we were, did what we were then doing. 
They would not do so; they passed between us. Nine lines of soldiers, 
as they rushed to the barricade, met us face to face; not one fired. We 
were at the points of their bayonets and swords ; they glanced off as 
they touched our breasts. A young officer of the second platoon, in 
front of whom the méée brought us, and whom we entreated to join us, 
reproaching him with his fault, said despairingly, ‘Our position is 
frightful. What can we do? We have orders! .. . . Sword in hand, 
he looked miserable. Ah! if the generals had not been sold! He who 
writes these pages alone received two blows from a bayonet, which did 
not even pierce his clothes ; they had been given rather to separate him 
from the captain, whom he was thought to be too near, than to hurt 
him. 

“ An episode will show still better the character of the French soldier, 
when left to his natural generosity. A soldier took aim @ bout portant 
at our friend Briickner. He perceived it, and said quietly, ‘Fire! I 
dare you to do it.’ The soldier smiled, raised his gun over the bold 
man’s shoulder, and firing into the air, pressed the representative’s hand 
as he sprung aside.” 


In the department of Belles Lettres, usually so rich, 
the quarter has been very poor. Dumas continues 
his “Mémoires,” the twelfth volume only coming down to his first 
success as a dramatic author. Here the biography becomes very 
amusing; and we can imagine the surprise of the reader, when 
he learns that so strong was the feeling of the classicists against 
the dangerous innovation of the romanticists, that a petition was 
actually written, signed by seven grave personages, and sent to 
the king, begging him to interdict the performance of “Henri III.” 
—not on the ground of immorality, but on that of its offence 
against “le bon gottt!” There are some piquant revelations of 
the Orleans meanness in this volume, and many a readable page. 
Besides the “ Mémoires,” we have only to note the continuation 
of “ La Comtesse de Charny.” 

Théophile Gautier has reprinted his feuilletons in two amusing 
and eccentric volumes, The first, “Italia,” gives a picturesque 
account of his residence in Venice. The reader, familiar with 
Gautier’s charmingly impertinent and highly-coloured style, will 
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expect to hear more about art and women than anything else in 
“Italia.” In fact, Gautier ought to have called his book “A 
Search after the Effects of Colour in Venice.” Colour, colour 
everywhere. In one of his raptures, he can find no other epithet 
for the Creator than that of “ grande coloriste ;” which (as a “so 
French!” phrase) may be placed beside his other definition: 
** Dieu—ce dernier amour des femmes !” Life to him seems only 
acceptable in as far as it affords subjects for pictures and epi- 
grams. Death itself ought, he thinks, to preserve its plastic 
terrors, under pain of becoming contemptible ; and thus it is that 
he despises the guillotine as a poor mechanical instrument, totally 
wanting in poetry: death by the guillotine he calls “un supplice 
doucereusement bourgeois, privé par la mécanique et la philan- 
thropie de sa poésie affreuse.” Having thus indicated “ Italia” 
to those who are not turned away by infinite coxcombry, an 
infusion of blasphemy, and a certain quartier latin gaiety, let 
us also mention “Caprices et Zigzags,” a more interesting 
volume to English readers, because mainly devoted to “ impres- 
sions of England and Belgium.” Gautier was much pleased 
with London, and has written wittily, kindly, pleasantly, of what 
he saw, heard, and ate. Accuracy is not the quality one seeks 
in a Frenchman ; but Gautier does not blunder so ludicrously as 
his predecessors. 

Another book, also a reprint, “ Les Illuminés,” by Gérard de 
Nerval, is worth half a dozen novels. It is a collection of bio- 
graphical studies—more Gallico—of eccentric persons. The first, 
“Le Roi de Bicétre,” is an anecdotical and dramatical narrative 
of poor Raoul Spifame; the second is “ L’Histoire de l’Abbé de 
Bacquoy”—a striking picture of the gentilhomme forced into holy 
orders, and scandalizing, by his adventures, the church which 
imprisoned him. But amusing as these are, they are nothing 
compared with the story of “ Restif la Bretonne,” the once popu- 
lar romancist, of whom Gérard de Nerval has written a biography 
more interesting than a novel. There are also admirable articles 
on “ Cazotte, Cagliostro, and the Mystics.” Altogether, a more 
curious and readable book we cannot easily name. 

Louis Reybaud, author of the well-known “ Jéréme Paturot,” 
has also collected a volume of “ Nouvelles,” which, in the present 
dearth of fiction, must be gladly welcomed. ‘The story of “ Le 
Dernier des Commis-Voyageurs” is one of the best he has ever 
written. George Sand has written no new novel, and her last 
play, ‘‘ Le Démon du Foyer,” intrinsically a weak, uninteresting 
work, has made a “sensation” among the critics, by the disdain- 
ful epithet of penny-a-liners (gazétiers) it applies to them. 

The only work of permanent merit among the Bellelettristic 
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publications is the fifth volume of Sainte-Beuve’s charming 
*Causeries du Lundi.” We have already expressed our opinion 
on these “ Causeries;” and, as Gray exclaimed “ Be it mine to 
lie on the sofa and read endless new novels!” so we would call 
for endless new volumes of “ Causeries.” This fifth volume is 
as various as its predecessors: Jules Janin, de Retz, Raynouard, 
Rivarol, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, La Harpe, Le Brun, 
Madame de Motteville, Siéyes, Fiévée, Perrault, Patru, Fouquet, 
Louis XV., Saint-Just, Pascal, Portalis, &c., pass before our 
eyes in this collection of subtle, anecdotical, witty, historical 
causeries. 











